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(  A  ROM  HONOLULU, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  woman 
wrote  these  words  to  a  friend.  T 

She  and  her  husband  were  ' 

great  travelers,  familiar  with  the  sights  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  many  lands.  But  now  she  longed  to  turn 
homeward — "home  to  my  things.” 

What  did  she  mean  by  "my  things?” 

The  furnishings  of  her  modest  apartment 
would  have  probably  brought  no  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  in  an  auction  room.  So  it  was 
not  material  values  which  called  her  from  afar. 
No,  it  was  the  voices  of  other  meanings  that 
whispered  their  enchantments  to  her  heart. 


Pis  returning  to  home — and  the 
things  of  home  and  all  their 
intimate  significances.  From  this 
hour  on  we  shall  spend  more 
time  in  the  home.  Find  more  pleasure  in  the 
home.  Be  more  grateful  for  what  it  bestows 
upon  us. 

Henceforth  we  shall  live  with  and  for  the 
quieter  satisfactions  and  enjoy  the  little  adven¬ 
tures.  Little  adventures,  yet  stirring  big  emotions. 

For  in  our  home-mood  the  purchase  of  a  new 
living  room  rug  will  have  all  the  thrill  of  a  ('arib- 
bean  cruise.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  bedside 
table  for  the  spare  room  as  much  excitement  as  a 
gala  sports  event  that  packs  the  stands. 


Her  things  meant  happy  memories  .  .  .  Her 
things  meant  affection. 

Her  things  meant  beauty  .  .  .  Her  things 
meant  tranquillity  .  .  .  Her  things  meant  security. 

Her  things  meant  orderliness  .  .  .  Her  things 
meant  self-expression. 

Her  things  were  the  symbols  of  spiritual 
treasures. 

And  now  America,  in  a  great  mass  movement. 


Merchants,  manufacturers,  distributors  —  all 
who  have  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  home-front  supply  —  will  wisely  key  their 
advertising  to  the  new  home-mood  now  sweeping 
America.  And,  naturally,  here  in  Chicago  they 
will  choose  The  Chicago  Daily  News  as  their 
preferred  newspaper  and  medium  of  expression. 

The  Daily  News  is  Chicago’s  HOME  news¬ 
paper.  Its  audience  is  a  HOME  audience.  Its 
place  in  the  HOME  is  one  of  respect  and  trust. 
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here  's  no 
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How's  Your  Advertising 

"CASH-REGISTERING"? 


Milwaukee 


Detroit 

8% 


7th  Federal 
Reserve  Dis't 


Chicago  1% 


Department  store  sales  records  show 
where  the  “War  Dollars”  are  rolling  across 
the  counter  in  growing  volume  .  .  .  where  ad¬ 
vertising  is  doing  business  now. 

Latest  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
— for  the  four  weeks  ending  September  26 — 
show  Milwaukee  leading  the  7th  District  and 
its  larger  cities  with  a  gain  of  14%  over  194  L 

Exceptional  expansion  in  trade  activity  in  this 
market  is  also  shown  by  Dun’s  Regional  Trade 
Barometer  and  Sales  Management’s  High 
Spot  Cities.  These  reliable  indices  of  trade — 
and  advertising  opportunities — place  Milwau¬ 
kee  first  and  second  respectively,  among  all 
cities  of  500,000  or  more  population,  in  gains 
over  a  year  ago. 

There  isn’t  any  better  big-volume  market  for 
sales  gains  in  the  next  few  months,  so  if  you 
have  anything  to  sell,  tell  Milwaukee  about  it 
in  the  newspaper  that  reaches  9  out  of  10 
families  in  the  City  Zone. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


f  ...  theme  of  the  11th  Annual  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  Current  Problems 
I  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York — Monday,  November  16  and  Tuesday,  November  17 


_  his  coming  Forum  —  the  eleventh  Herald  Tribune 
^orum  on  Current  Problems — is  being  planned  as  a 
tiirect  aid  to  our  war  effort.  Its  rostrum  will  be  turned 
vver  to  those  who  are  thinking  this  war  through  .  .  .  and 
Iielping  to  mold  our  objectives. 

jphe  annual  Forum  on  Current  Problems  began  in  1930 
ws  a  small  gathering  of  selected  leaders  addressing  them- 
telves  to  community  heads.  It  has  since  become  Ameri- 
tas  Public  Meeting  ...  its  subjects  and  conclusions 
always  ahead  of  the  current  scene,  an  aid  to  forward 


lAtthistime  last  year,  when  the  eleventh  Forum  was  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  to  be  held,  the  country’s  thinking  was 
fa  a  state  of  confusion.  Looming  war  clouds  obscured, 
the  moment,  the  aims  of  this  nation.  Today  those 
pims  are  becoming  clearer  . . .  and  the  demand  that  they 
stated  for  all  to  understand  is  becoming  more  insistent. 

Phe  Forum  will  carry  out  its  record  of  organizing  the 
|||^t  thinking  this  country  can  produce  on  the  pattern  of 
?ne  world  in  which  we  mean  to  live.  It  will  do  this 
|nrough  those  who  link  our  effort  to  the  world  force  that 
h  me  United  Nations. 

P'adio  will  carry  the  speakers’  words  to  the  ends  of  the 


land  and  beyond.  It  is  expected  that  the  President,  as  is 
his  custom,  will  bring  the  program  to  a  close. 

Since  it  is  an  event  of  importance  to  the  nation,  the 
speeches  will  be  reprinted  in  full  in  a  special  Forum 
section  to  appear  immediately  following — on  Sunday, 
November  22,  in  the  Herald  Tribune.  In  that  section, 
also,  those  who  lead  the  nation’s  business  and  industry 
will  tell  their  part,  their  hopes  and  aims  in  this  fight  for 
survival  in  a  world  that  shall  be  free. 

The  Forum  on  Current  Problems  will  be  a  meeting  of 
minds  ...  for  a  clearer  definition  of  aims  ...  a  tool  for 
the  work  to  be  done  today  .  .  .  and  a  creed  for  tomorrow. 


•  VIEW  OF  ACDIEyCE  OF  1940  HERALD  TRIBV^E  FORVM  • 


CHARLES  E  HONCE 


in  Moscow: 


OtV 


Harry  T.  Montgomory,  on*  of  a  tea 
of  AP  foreign  experts  on  AP's  cobit  dii 
in  New  York,  wrote  a  memo  to  kit  cy 

"Wonder  if  this  wouldn't  b«  *  ||,j 
time  to  hove  Cassidy  moke  o  trykn 
Stalin  interview?  There  seems  It  b 
some  kind  of  electric  situation  bthn* 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  th*  U.  1 
and  ’Britain  on  the  other  right  nt«  b 
a  result  of  the  second  front  ditoy* 
ment  and  Stalin  might  well  wtlcofflie 
opportunity  right  now  to  diKhorgiitt 
atmosphere  with  a  message  direclidt 
the  British  and  American  publia 

"You  can  never  tell  when  he'tgom 
to  grant  on  interview,  and  I  hovit 
hunch  the  situation  might  be  rips  mi| 
If  Stalin  does  want  to  talk  to  the  him- 
can  people  of  course  the  AP  it  jutttii 
channel  he  should  use.  .  .  .  Don't  ye 
think  it's  worth  a  stab?" 

AP  executives  went  into  o  huddk 
Alan  J.  Gould,  Executive  Attist:'' 
Charles  E.  Honce,  General  Newt  EdHr 
and  John  Evans,  Chief  of  Foreign  Sr 
vice,  conferred  on  what  Stalin  shev<« 

i 

be  asked,  and  sent  the  following  cobt' 
to  Henry  C.  Cassidy,  Chief  of  Bunt' 


HARRY 


MONTGOMERf 


ALAN  J.  GOULD 


Stalin's  lattar  to  Tho  Associatod  Pross 
drow  worldwide  discussion  and  acclaim 
from  newspaper  and  radio.  Here  is  what 
a  few  newspapers  said: 


"CASSIDY  VIEW  WILLKIES  STATEMENT 
try  utmost  get  STALIN  INTERVIEW 
OR  FAILING  THAT  SUBMIT  WRIHEN 
QUESTIONS  SECOND  FRONT  ALLIED  AID 
SOVIETS  ABILITY  RESIST  ETCETERA- 
ASSOCIATED." 

On  receipt  of  this  message,  Cassidy 
ddivtred  directly  to  the  main  receiving 
room  of  o  guardhouse  in  the  Kremlin 
woll  a  letter  requesting  an  interview 
wiHi  Premier  Stalin  or  a  written  answer 
to  three  questions^^M^^^ 


Under  the  title  "Scoops"  in  the  "Sat* 
urday  Essay"  column,  Robert  Lynd  of 
the  London  News  Chronicle  recounted 
the  "astonishing"  story  of  how  Cossidy 
delivered  his  letter  to  the  Kremlin  ond 
wrote: 

"You  or  I  would  not  hove  thought  of 
sending  a  note  around  to  be  dropped 
in  tho  letter  box  at  tho  Kromlin.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  on  impulsivo  no* 
tion  of  which  only  journalistic  genius  is 
capob/e." 


The  letter  was  typed  on  a  plain  white 
sheet  of  pcip«r  bearing  no  letterhead 
and  signed  in  purple  ink  in  a  firm,  bold 
hand  with  an  emphatic  period  after  the 
"J"  and  a  dash  after  the  name  Stalin. 


Stalin  asserted  Allied  aid  to  Russia, 
compared  with  Soviet  aid  to  the  Allies, 
had  "so  far  been  little  effective"  and 
he  called  upon  the  Allies  to  "fulfill  their 
obligations  fully  and  on  time." 


Worldwide  reaction  was  immediate. 
In  London  Prime  Minister  Churchill  was 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  Stalin's  request.  In  Moscow 
ambassadors  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  conferred  while  in  Chung¬ 
king  Wendell  Willkie  said  "I  hope  Mr. 
Stalin's  statement  will  bring  Russians' 
imperative  needs  forcefully  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions."  Newspapers  headlined  the  story 
the  world  over. 


In  Moscow  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  wrote: 

"The  Stalin  fetter  is  one  of  tho  most 
important  documents  issuod  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  tho  war  began  for  Russia 
nearly  15  months  ago." 


"One:  What  place  does  the  possibility 
of  0  second  front  occupy  in  the  Soviet 
estimates  of  the  current  situation? 

'Two:  To  what  extent  is  Allied  aid 
to  tho  Soviet  Union  proving  effective  and 
what  could  be  done  to  amplify  and  im- 
provo  this  aid? 

'Three:  What  remains  of  the  Soviet 
capacity  for  resistance?" 

Within  24  hours,  Joseph  Stalin's  his¬ 
toric  reply  was  handed  to  correspondent 
Couidy  by  Nikolai  Palgunov,  chief  of 
♦ho  press  department  of  the  Commis- 
wrlot  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  reply  was 
delivered  in  Russian  together  with  the 
wthorixed  English  translation. 


In  Chungking  The  China  Times  said: 
"Such  frankness  augurs  woll  for  tho 
post-war  world  in  which  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  honesty  will  replace  suspicion." 


In  Havana,  Cuba,  Leandro  Garcia 
said  in  the  Havana  Pais: 

"Henry  C.  Cassidy  achieved  the  glory 
of  adding  another  chapter  to  the  cher¬ 
ished  and  vibrant  history  of  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  .  .  .  The  entire  universe  is 
thinking  about  that  message  ocqu/red 
and  revealed  by  the  famous  North 
American  correspondent  to  achieve  o 
journalistic  scoop  of  the  year," 


A  copy  of  Stalin's  letter  in  Russian 
was  transmitted  direct  to  New  York  by 
radiophoto* and  thence  distributed  na¬ 
tionwide  by  AP  Wirephoto. 
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MEDIA  RECORDS 


Evaiii^T 


TOTAL 


i;^2960  -  1042 


FIFTEBM  LSADEIG  NEWSPAPERS  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVaiTLaING 
SEPTS  BIR  ’-"~19A2  ' 

(Ij>  S.  FAPSIS  GHLY) 


,277 


K)RNLNQ 

J^,  New  lork  Times  *  346,908 

2.  Detroit  News 


=  3*  Ch.icago  Tribune 

445,422 

170,288 

615,710 

4#  los  Angeles  Examiner 

395,741 

129,262 

525,003 

I  \ 

!  5.  Los  Angeles  Times 

379,919 

136,986 

516,205 

1  6.  Baltimore  Sun 

336,254 

103,533 

439,787 

1  7,  San  Francisco  Exaiainer 

305,734 

117,5a 

a3.275 

I  8,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

275,033 

141,444 

a6,477 

1  9*  Newark  News 

376,764 

376,764 

1  10,  Portland  Oregonian 

281,957 

92,096 

’  374,053 

!  11,  Milwaukee  Journal 

t 

234,317 

132,848 

367,165 

t 

j  12,  Oakland  Tribune 

279,171 

80,952 

360,'123 

j  13,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

M 

295,389 

60,271 

355,660 

£ 

D  14,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

243,059 

110,909 

353,968 

A 

15,  Washington  3’te.r 

244,247 

,  99,503 

343,750 

In  September  The  New  York  Times  climbed  into  first  place 
in  the  United  States  in  Classified  Advertising.  For 
several  years  the  leader  in  New  York,  The  Times  won  top  position 
last  month  with  the  largest  volume  of  Classified  published 
by  any  newspaper  since  January,  1933,  the  month  when 
Media  Records  reports  on  Classified  started. 
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This  record  is  significant  at  a  time  when  Classified  Advertising 
is  being  called  upon  by  a  wide  variety  of 
advertisers  for  greater  performance  than  ever  before. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  October  24,  1942 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


^PB  Calls  Publishers  to 
Preview  Materials  Cut 


Newsprint  Curtailment  Is  Foreseen  . 
Metals  Picture  to  Be  Presented  .  .  . 
Color  Inks  to  Be  Discussed 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21— Pub¬ 
lishers  called  to  Washington  for  a 
oMiference  next  Tuesday  will  receive 
their  first  official  preview  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  curtailment  picture  which  has 
been  in  the  process  of  War  Production 
Bo^  sketching  for  several  weeks. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  acting  chief  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  branch  of 
WPB  has  summoned,  by  telegram,  24 
leaders  in  the  publishing  field,  includ¬ 
ing  presidents  of  all  national  and  re¬ 
gional  groups. 

SThe  impact  of  possible  curtailments 
upon  the  newspaper  business  and  steps 
that  may  be  taken  to  cushion  the  blow 
'  make  up  the  entire  agenda. 

Newipriat  Cat  Pettible 
Hr.  Palmer  is  an  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  horizontal  curtailments, 

.  rather  than  conservation  by  “weeding 
out"  units  of  the  business.  The  10% 
i  reduction  in  use  of  newsprint,  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  step  to  be  taken  by  volun¬ 
tary  action,  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
favored.  Whether  the  percentage  fig¬ 
ure  will  be  greater  or  less  remains  for 
revelation  next  Tuesday. 

I  Assuming,  as  now  seems  likely,  that 
the  Palmer  program  has  won  indorse¬ 
ment  in  upper  circles  of  the  War  Pro- 
I  duction  Board,  publisher  representa¬ 
tives  may  expect  to  hear  a  call  for 
reduction  from  the  1941  newsprint 
consumption  total  of  20,000,000  tons  to 
the  1939  total  of  16,0000,000  tons.  The 
substitution  of  paper  for  metal  in 
food  containers  and  other  uses  has 
been  accelerated  in  recent  months, 
and  a  direct  effect  upon  all  paper  pro¬ 
duction  is  believed  certain  to  result. 

“In  rapid  succession,”  Mr.  Palmer 
has  said,  “aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
1:  tin,  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  steel, 
tungsten,  chromite  and  other  metals 
have  reached  critical  stages,  and  the 
printing  ink  industry,  because  it,  too, 
is  heavily  dependent  upon  these  same 
metals  for  subsistence,  has  come  to 
feel  the  restraining  hand  of  necessity 
placed  upon  the  nation’s  stock-piles  of 
j  these  ingredients.” 

Problems  of  both  manpower  and 
power  to  produce  paper,  high- 
^ted  h(y  recent  curtailments  in 
I  Canadian  output,  call  for  discussion 


{Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal); 
•John  W.  Potter,  President,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  (Daily  Argus, 
Rock  Island,  HI);  Charles  P.  Manship, 
Sr.,  president.  Southern  Newspaper 
Publi^ers’  Association,  (State  Times 
and  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La.);  O. 
G.  Andrews,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day;  Amon  Carter,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Robert  Choate,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler;  Howard  Davis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  JS  Gray, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News;  James  L. 
Kni^t,  Miami  Herald;  R.  C.  Holliss, 
New  York  Daily  News;  J.  S.  McCar- 
rens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Fleming 
Newbold,  Washington  Star;  Charles 
A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic; 
Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times;  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily 
Times;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Dave  V.  Vandivier,  Chicka- 
sha  (Okla.)  Express;  S.  R.  Winch, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal;  W.  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Nelson's  Statement 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of 
WPB,  said  publishers  called  to  the 
meeting  will  be  appointed  to  a  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
to  serve  as  a  channel  for  discussion  of 
wartime  problems  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Mr.  Nelson  said: 

“Because  of  the  impact  of  war  on 
the  American  economy,  increasing  ma¬ 
terials  requirements  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  faces  a  number  of  operating 
problems.  It  is  felt  in  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  that  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  fully  discussed  with 
representatives  of  the  industry  and 
all  possible  solutions  explored. 


“A  full  agenda  awaits  the  first 
meeting,  with  discussion  scheduled  on 
manpower  and  materials  problems, 
the  newsprint  situation,  and  other 
questions.  High  on  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  consideration  is  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  developing  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  the  demands  of 
Selective  Service  and  war  industry, 
and  the  increasing  effect  on  news¬ 
paper  production  of  curtailed  supplies 
of  copper,  zinc,  steel  stitching  wire, 
and  several  vital  chemicals. 

“The  group  also  will  consider  the 
effects  on  the  nation’s  newspatpers  of 
a  proposed  reduction  in  newsprint 
production  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  measures  to  dis¬ 
tribute  consumption  of  this  commodity 
equitably  in  the  event  of  the  limita¬ 
tion.  A  cut  in  newsprint  output  has 
been  considered  to  conserve  man¬ 
power,  transportation,  and  lumber  for 
use  in  the  war  effort. 

“In  this  connection,  the  newspapers’ 
own  plan  to  conserve  newsprint, 
transportation,  and  labor,  as  set  forth 
in  the  ANPA  Bulletin  of  April  21, 
will  also  be  discussed.  This  plan  re¬ 
lies  on  such  methods  as  the  elimination 
of  sample  copies  and  of  “returns,”  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  editions, 
and  other  technical  steps  to  effect  the 
necessary  savings. 

“Attention  also  will  be  given  to 
metal  salvage  problems  within  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  to  any  other 
questions  which  are  projected  by  the 
industry  itself.” 


Court  Sets  Nov.  2 
For  AP  Suit  Reply, 
Overruling  Lewin 


U.  S.  Judge  Calls  Complaint 
"A  Library  in  Itseli"  In 
Granting  Second  Extension 


OMER  N.  CUSTER  DIES 

Omer  N.  Custer,  68,  publisher  of 
the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  and 
former  Illinois  state  treasurer,  died 
Oct.  17  in  a  Galesburg  hospital.  He 
had  suffered  with  a  heart  ailment  for 
several  months.  Bom  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Custer  went  to  Galesburg 
as  a  young  man,  obtaining  a  job  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  old 
Galesburg  Republican-Register.  He 
successively  became  a  mail  solicitor, 
circulation  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  a  principal  stockholder,  ac¬ 
quiring  a  controlling  interest  in  1927 
when  he  purchased  the  Galesburg 
Evening  Mail  and  consolidated  the  two 
papers  into  the  Galesburg  Register- 
Mail. 


Plan  for  Official  Daily 
Paper  in  “Dummy”  Stage 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  21— An  official  paste-up  jobs  but  imposing  32-page, 
daily  newspaper,  tentatively  titled  tabloid  style,  printed  newspapers, 
liy  thTreor^ntat^M  “American  Reporter,”  has  been  pro-  While  the  experiment  obviously  is  a 

it  is  pointed  out  ^  '“V  several  government  infor-  costlv  one.  there  has  been  no  eovem- 

mational  men  who  are  hopeful  it  will 


One-Color  Comics 

Color  comics  still  are  running  in  too 
®any  newspapers,  WPB  spokesmen 
f®y,  and  a  mandatory  order  restrict¬ 
ing  the  use  of  more  than  one  color 
Jus  long  been  vmder  consideration. 


meet  the  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  idea  was  launched  unofficially. 
To  bring  the  newspaper  into  existence 
as  a  regular  publication,  the  consent  of 

_  -  -  -  - — -  EUmer  Davis  and  President  Roosevelt 

nat,  too,  may  be  a  major  subject  of  would  be  required,  but  neither  has 
“^nj^ion  at  the  Tuesday  gathering,  had  the  subject  formally  submitted  to 
muviduals  who  received  the  tele-  him  as  yet. 

One  member  of  Mr.  Davis’  staff 
has  worked  on  the  plan,  but  it  was 
pyT  president.  National  carefully  explained  that  he  did  so 

«utori^  Association,  (Outlook,  Law-  in  his  private  capacity  and  not  as 
rence,  l^n.);  Ed  M.  Anderson,  The  representative  of  the  Office  of  War 

W 
N 


gaphed  summons  to  Washington  from 
Mr.  Palmer  are; 

Wwin  F.  Abels,  president.  National 

Mitond  Association,  (Outlook,  Law-  _ _  — ^ _ _ 

^<»,  Kan.);  Ed  M.  Anderson,  The  representative  of  the  Office 
fcl^nd  Post,  West  Jefferson,  N.  C.;  Information, 
alter  M.  Dear,  president,  American  The  idea  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
®wspaper  Publishers  Association,  of  preparing  “dummy”  editions — not 


costly  one,  there  has  been  no  govern 
ment  financing  to  date. 

The  “dummies”  have  no  masthead 
or  editorial  page.  One  of  them,  car¬ 
rying  the  date  of  Wendell  Willkie’s 
second  front  statement,  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  that  happening,  but  played  up 
other  news  generally  as  it  was  played 
in  the  daily  press. 

The  paper  is  not  designed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitution  for  any  other  govemmfnt 
publication,  but  is  entirely  original  in 
conception  and  execution. 

Commander  Paul  C.  Smith,  assistai.t 
to  Mr.  Davis,  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  existence  of  “American 
Reporter,”  but  his  knowledge  came 
“from  the  outside.”  It  is  not  an  OWI 
venture,  he  assured. 


Despite  government  objections, 
counsel  for  the  Associated  Press  and 
other  defendants  in  the  anti-trust  ac¬ 
tion  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  granted  a  second  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  to  file  answer  to  the 
complaint  by  Federal  Judge  Samuel 
Mandelbaum  in  New  York  Oct.  16. 
The  reply  is  now  scheduled  to  be  filed 
by  Monday,  Nov.  2. 

John  Henry  Lewin,  Justice  De¬ 
partment  attorney,  opposed  the  AP 
counsel’s  motion  for  an  extension  on 
the  ground  that  the  government  had 
been  “generous”  in  allowing  the  first 
extension.  Lewin  contended  that  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  had  been  given 
the  AP  on  July  28,  a  month  before  it 
was  actually  filed.  The  AP,  Lewin 
said,  had  that  much  extra  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  answer,  in  addition  to  the  20 
days  allowed  for  the  reply  on  Aug.  28, 
and  the  22-day  extension  sanctioned 
on  Sept.  22. 

Couldn't  Uso  Advance  Copy 

Timothy  N.  Pfeiffer,  representing 
Milbank,  Tweed  and  Hope,  the.  de¬ 
fendants’  attorneys,  argued  that  it  was 
not  accepted  legal  practice  for  a 
lawyer  to  use  an  advance  copy  of  a 
complaint  in  preparing  an  answer  to 
it.  He  pointed  out  that  although  the 
government  waited  a  month  to  file  the 
complaint,  the  papers  underwent  nu¬ 
merous  last  minute  changes  before 
they  were  formally  entered  in  New 
York.  These  corrections  were  made 
by  hand  and  the  suit  story  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  Washington  40  minutes  before  the 
complaint  was  actually  filed  in  New 
York,  according  to  Mr.  Pfeiffer. 

Charles  S.  Weston,  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  had  the  only 
altered  copy  of  the  complaint  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of  filing,  after  he  had 
consulted  with  Washington  by  tele¬ 
phone  on  the  changes  to  be  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pfeiffer.  After  show¬ 
ing  how  the  complaint  filed  differed 
from  the  advance  copy,  the  AP  at¬ 
torney  said  the  government’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  an  “extra”  month  already 
had  been  allowed  before  filing  was 
not  correct. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  said  copies  of  the  AP’s 
answer  had  been  airmailed  on 
Wednesday  night,  Oct.  14,  to  the  AP 
directors  and  newspaper  corporations 
named  as  the  principal  defendants. 
All  of  these  defendants  have  the  same 
interest  at  stake  and  should  have  the 
right  to  consult  with  their  own  local 
attorneys  in  reviewing  their  respective 
answers,  Pfeiffer  argued. 

Complaint  a  ''Library" 

Mr.  Lewin  agreed  to  a  week’s  ex¬ 
tension  but  Judge  Mandelbaum  re¬ 
marked  that  the  complaint  was  “a  li¬ 
brary  in  itself”  and  the  defendants 
were  entitled  to  two  weeks’  extra  time. 
When  the  court  fixed  Oct.  30  for  the 
answer,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  asked  for  the 
three  extra  days  over  the  Oct.  31 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Local  Draft  Boards 
Get  Deferment  List 


Critical  Occupations  Listed  by  Manpower 
Commission  Include  Managing  Editor,  War 
Correspondent  and  Composing  Room  Foreman 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20— Crit¬ 
ical  occupations  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  other  communications 
services  are  listed  in  a  statement  sent 
to  local  Selective  Service  Boards  for 
their  guidance  when  acting  upon  draft 
deferment  applications. 

The  listing  was  prepared  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  which 
previously  had  certified  the  commu¬ 
nications  services  —  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  newspapers,  radio  broadcasting, 
newsreels,  and  television,  and  the  re¬ 
pair  of  facilities — to  be  activities  “es¬ 
sential  to  the  support  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.” 

Occupations  listed,  Brig.-Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey  said,  are  those  “requir¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  degree  of  training, 
qualification,  or  skill  to  perform  the 
duties  involved.”  “It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  list,”  the  draft  director  said,  “to 
set  forth  the  important  occupations  in 
commimication  services  which  must 
be  filled  by  persons  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  involved,  in  order 
that  the  activity  may  maintain  effi¬ 
cient  production.  The  list  is  confined 
to  those  occupations  which  require  six 
months  or  more  of  training  and  prep¬ 
aration.” 

Gen.  Hershey  instructed  local  boards 
that,  in  classifying  registrants  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  listed  activities,  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  training  qualification,  or 
skill  required  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  involved  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  training,  qualification,  or 
skill  of  the  registrant  to  engage  in  his 
occupation. 

3.  The  availability  of  persons  with 
his  qualification  or  skill,  or  who  can 
be  trained  to  his  qualification,  to  re¬ 
place  the  registrant  and  the  time  in 
which  such  replacement  can  be  made. 

The  list,  subject  to  amendment  from 
time  to  time,  includes  the  following 
occupations: 

Managing  editor,  war  correspondent, 
cost  accountant,  bank  man,  cable  en¬ 
gineer,  cable  lay-out  man,  cable 
splicer,  cable  tester,  newsreel  cam¬ 
eraman,  maintenance  carpenter,  cen¬ 
tral  office  installer,  combination  man 
(telephone  and  telegraph),  composer 
operator,  compositor,  control  room 
man,  junior  control  supervisor,  senior 
control  supervisor,  newsreel  cutter, 
cylinder-press  man,  director  of  inter¬ 
national  broadcasting,  electrician  (all 
around)  electroplater,  electrotyper, 
professional  and  technical  engineer. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Cartoons  .  11 

Advertiaera  .  13 

Bright  Ideas  .  16 

Short  Takes  .  16 

Promotion  .  18 

Photography  .  20 

Syndicates  .  21 

Editorials  .  24 

Personals  .  25 

Circulation  .  28 

Books  .  34 

Letters  .  34 

Obituary  .  42 

Shop  Talk  .  44 


lithographic  engraver,  newsreel  film 
editor,  and  foreign  language  an¬ 
nouncer-translator. 

Also,  foreign  language  news  or 
script  writer,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  electrical  work  foreman,  press¬ 
room  foreman,  welder  foreman,  im- 
poser,  instniment  maker,  jackboard 
operator,  telephone  and  telegraph 
lineman,  linotype  operator,  local-test 
desk  man,  machinist  (all  arotmd), 
printing  make-up  man,  employment 
and  personnel  manager,  production 
manager,  electric  maintenance  nte- 
chanic,  maintenance  mechanic,  me¬ 
chanical  tabulating  equipment  me¬ 
chanic,  radio  communication  office 
mechanic,  monotype-keyboard  op¬ 
erator,  offset-press  man,  overlay  cut¬ 
ter,  photo  composing-machine  opera¬ 
tor,  photoengraver. 

Also,  photo-lithographer,  photo-ra¬ 
dio  operator,  platen-press  operator, 
power-house  engineer,  cylinder  press 
operator,  press-plate  maker,  printer 
(all  around),  private-branch-ex- 
change  installer,  private -branch- ex¬ 
change  repair  man,  bi-lingual  produc¬ 
tion  man,  program-transmission  su¬ 
pervisor,  radio  operator,  broadcasting 
radio  repairman,  recording  engineer, 
radio  rigger,  newsreel  sound  engineer, 
station  installer,  station  repairman, 
photographic  stencil  operator,  stereo¬ 
typer  (all  around) ;  telegraph  operator, 
telegraph-repeater  installer,  telephone 
inspector,  telephone -plant  power  man, 
telephone  station  installation  super¬ 
visor,  telephone-switchboard  repair¬ 
man,  teletype  installer,  teletype  repair 
man,  transmitter  tester,  testing-and- 
regulating  man,  toll -line  repair  man, 
toll-office  repairman,  tool  maker,  radio 
communications  traffic  chief,  hand 
transferer,  transformer  repairman. 


translator,  transmission  engineer, 
web-press  man,  welder  (all  arotmd), 
wire  chief. 

At  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
here  it  was  explained  that  the  cata¬ 
loguing  by  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  is  merely  a  gxiide  and  that  the 
decision  on  deferment  rests  in  the 
first  instance  with  local  boards.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  WMC  to  include  such  titles  as 
city  editor,  sports  editor,  editorial 
writer,  etc.,  does  not  preclude  a  local 
board  from  granting  deferments  to 
the  individuals  occupying  those  posts. 
Inclusion  of  managing  editor  and  war 
correspondent  enhances  the  likelihood 
of  deferment,  but  the  list  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  exclusive. 

Action  of  Selective  Service  in  list¬ 
ing  newspaper  occupations  essential  to 
the  war  effort  was  approved  this  week 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  but  in  a  letter  to 
Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Director,  a  revision  of 
the  list  was  asked. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  new 
order  does  not  go  far  enough  and 
makes  little  allowance  for  editorial  or 
news  department  personnel  and  none 
for  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUaS^ 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  26 — Ohio  Select  Lm 
newspapers’  annual  meeSj 


Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
bus. 

Oct.  28*29 — Ohio  CircuUtka 
Managers  Assn.,  fall  convention 
Neal  House,  Columbus. 


N.  Y.l 
Dies  ii 
8th  De 


Earl  C.  Michener  of  Michigan  ^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  Oct  21  k 
is  bad  public  policy  to  irritate  J 
alarm  the  press,  and  threaten  to  W 
down  this  great  news  organizatiota 
a  critical  time  when  so  much  depea 
upon  the  newspapers,  and  when  a 
much  is  asked  and  expected  of  then' 
If  the  government’s  theory  in  ik 
litigation  is  correct,  the  congiesata 
said,  “even  a  shopping  news 
qualify  as  a  ‘newspaper’  and  get  k 
full  associated  press  service." 
he  demanded,  “should  disturbing  |». 
suits  of  this  kind  be  injected  into  th 
national  picture  when  every  oian 
of  the  energy  of  our  people  should  h 
devoted  to  the  one  objective  of  goq 
forward  with  the  war?” 
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AP  Suit  Answer 
Due  on  Nov.  2 

continued  from  page  5 


News  of  War  PrisonenI 
Brought  Here  Banned 


weekend.  The  government  consented 
to  this  request  and  the  AP  was  given  a 
17-day  extension  when  Nov.  2  was  set 
for  the  reply. 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
time  for  argument  of  the  AP’s  motion 
for  the  second  extension,  filed  Oct.  14, 
the  day  before  the  answer  was  due, 
the  case  was  called  at  10: 30  ajn.  while 
Mr.  Lewin  was  en  route  to  New  York 
from  Washington.  The  court  insisted 
that  the  motion  be  argued  that  morn¬ 
ing,  declining  a  postponement  until 
2  pjn.  Mr.  Lewin  arrived  before  the 
morning  calendar  was  cleared,  how¬ 
ever,  and  arguments  consumed  only 
10  minutes. 

Expressing  hope  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  will  reconsider  its 
decision  to  prosecute  the  AP  suit.  Rep. 


Washington,  Oct.  20— The  Office  g 
Censorship  has  requested  that  nodiq 
be  published  or  broadcast  about  ib 
arrival,  movements,  or  confomnc 
of  prisoners  of  war  brou^t  to  tbi 
country,  except  on  the  authorit}'  i 
the  Provost  Marshal  General,  wki 
responsible  for  their  security  ai 
treatment. 

“Provisions  of  international  lav  sc- 1 
round  treatment  of  war  prisomisi 
most  of  the  nations  at  war,”  it  n 
stated.  “These  provisions  are  for 
protection,  maintenance,  and  prhac; 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  th 
this  international  law  is  as  importc 
to  American  prisoners  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  to  war  prisoners  in  the  U.  S' 

Pursuant  to  Byron  Price’s  reco 
speech  before  the  SNPA  at  H« 
Spring  the  note  is  for  publicatioci 
case  newspapers  wish  to  tell  ttel 
readers  of  the  background  of  sii(i| 
a  case. 


Bottled  Beer  to  Be  First 
In  Cross-Hauling  Ban 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21— Bot¬ 
tled  beer  is  expected  to  be  the  first 
nationally-advertised  product  to  be 
constrict^  in  its  movement  by  the 
government  program  to  eliminate 
cross  hauling  of  merchandise. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transi>orta- 
tion  has  had  the  subject  of  waste,  by 
criss-crossing  of  carriers,  under  con¬ 
sideration  from  that  agency’s  begin¬ 
ning.  ODT  proceeds  upon  the  theory, 
which  Coor^nator  Joseph  B.  Eastman 
favors,  that  merchandise  should  be 
sold  in  proximity  to  the  point  of  its 
production  whenever  possible.  For 
example,  the  Eastman  office  finds  no 
justification  for  use  of  tires,  gasoline, 
and  rolling  stock  to  transport  New 
York-made  beer  to  the  Wisconsin,  and 
Wisconsin-made  beer  to  the  New 
York  market. 

Effect  OR  DittributioR 
No  attempt  is  made  by  ODT  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  bans  on  cross-hauling  can 
have  anything  but  a  disrupting  effect 
upon  normal  distribution  methods, 
but  justification  is  found  in  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  war  situation. 

So  far,  the  government  has  not 
moved  into  the  field  of  commodity 
shipment  to  impose  a  regulation 


against  cross-hauling,  except  to  the 
extent  of  setting  up  rules  governing 
petroleum  movement.  This  could  be 
done  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  national  advertising. 
Companies  transporting  passengers  by 
rail  or  highway  have  had  restrictions 
laid  down,  affecting  duplicating 
routes  and  long  hauls  either  into  com¬ 
petitive  territory  or  to  points  where 
service  is  not  required  by  the  war 
program. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  regulations 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  cutting 
down  cross-hauling,  but  the  decisions 
are  made  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
War  Production  Board.  Industry  ad¬ 
visory  committees  exist  for  hundreds 
of  lines  of  production.  These  commit¬ 
tees  are  composed  of  men  drawn  from 
the  trades  who  devote  part-time  to 
service  of  WPB  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  problems  which  each 
of  these  groups  has  been  asked  to 
consider  and  determine  is  that  of 
cutting  down  hauls  of  merchandise  in 
the  fields  they  represent. 

Decisions  are  expected  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  specific  products,  rather 
than  whole  lines — items  within  the 
grocery  trade,  for  instance,  as  com- 
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pared  to  the  entire  line  of  wholesa 
grocery  items.  Pursuing  example  fw- 
ther,  the  macaroni  industry  advisor! 
committee  would  be  expected  to  W 
that  cross-hauling  of  macarom  be 
tween  North  Jersey  and  Califona 
points  should  be  prohibited  by  leP' 
lation.  , 

The  net  result  would  be  to  «<• 
locate  the  North  Jersey  area  and* 
much  of  its  adjacent  territory  »s  < 
not  served  by  its  own  macaroni  naS" 
ufacturers,  to  the  North  Jersey  !**■ 
ducers;  the  California  market  and  «• 
virons  of  that  state  would  be  dbf 
lively  allocated  to  the  California  pn" 
ducers.  Assuming  either  area 
serves  national  market,  the  need » 
national  advertising  to  promote  world,  am 
rent  sales  would  no  longer  exist  Ik  Pnewspapei 
tional  advertising  during  a  ban  ey had  been 
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cross-hauling  could  serve  only  to 
serve  the  value  of  brand  names 


post-war  advantage. 
The  pulp  and  paper 
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branch  of  He 

was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  t» 
need  for  restrictions  on  the  o®*' 
hauling  of  the  heavy  conunodity  ccC’ 
ing  within  its  jurisdiction. 
gram  of  curtailment  there  is  t*® 
worked  out.  KocE"'' 

Mr.  Eastman  has  worked  Henry  L. 

of  cross-hauling  into  his  spreedtes 
public  statements  with  increasing  BDamton 
quency  in  recent  weeks.  Empha^Ba  career, 
to  this  point  has  been  on  truck  “nie  ta 

ments,  except  in  the  case  of  petro^BMr.  Meni 
where  water  carriers  were  prineg^'^Bnews  wri 
concerned.  T 
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N.  Y.  Times  War  Writer 
Dies  in  Accident  .  .  . 

8th  Death  Since  Dec.  7 

^  I  Byron  Darnton,  New  York  Times  war 
k  brrespondent,  was  killed  accidental- 
f  on  Oct.  18  in  an  advanced  opera- 
lonal  area  in  New  Guinea,  it  was  an- 
lounced  at  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
hur’s  Headquarters  in  Australia  Oct. 

1.  The  veteran  newspaperman  would 
lave  been  45  years  old  on  Nov.  8. 

I  General  MacArthur  sent  the  follow- 
«  ng  message  to  Charles  Merz,  Times 
|k  iditor,  in  announcing  the  tragedy: 

Ar  “It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
J’if  the  accidental  death  in  New  Guinea 
»•  »f  Byron  Damton. 

fc  i  “He  served  with  gallantry  and  de- 
»i  Motion  at  the  front  and  fulfilled  the 
b;  isportant  duties  of  war  correspondent 
in  I  ^th  distinction  to  himself  and  the 
'  New  York  Times  and  with  value  to  his 
j^i-juntry. 

MacArfhar's  AaaaaacamaRt 

I  had  but  recently  conferred  with 
im  at  Port  Moresby  and  had  been 
^ '‘^ratified  by  his  comprehensive  grasp 

the  battle  situation. 

^  (I  “I  deeply  regret  his  death.  Please 
®  *^-Jorm  his  family  and  convey  to  them 
“*  ^•fcy  sincerest  sympathy.” 

*  3  Damton  was  the  eighth  American 
J'Vfar  correspondent  killed  in  line  of 

duty  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  tenth 
lo  die  in  action  since  World  War  II 
lUrted  in  1939. 

As  in  the  case  of  Jack  Singer,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  correspondent 
who  was  lost  in  action  in  September, 
details  of  Damton’s  death  were  not 
immediately  announced.  How  Singer 
was  killed  is  still  untold,  apparently 
[or  security  reasons,  a  month  after  his 
death. 

Just  out  of  high  school  when  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  first  World  War, 
Damton  enlisted  and  served  through 
wme  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in 
France.  He  w's  in  the  33rd  Infantry 
of  the  Michigan  National  Guard  and 
after  training  in  Waco,  Tex.,  went 
abroad  in  January,  1918,  with  the  Red 
Arrow  Division. 

His  division  was  the  first  American 
contingent  to  penetrate  German  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Alsace,  and  went  through 
the  battles  of  the  Oise,  the  Aisne  and 
the  Meuse-Argonne. 

Damton  was  bom  in  Adrian,  Mich., 
on  Nov.  8,  1897.  He  attended  public 
.schoob  in  Adrian  and  was  graduated 
from  high  school  when  he  went  to 
entered  the  University  of 
►  ^Michigan  after  the  Armistice,  but  re- 
there  only  two  years. 

^  ®  high  school  student  he  had  vis- 

*  -  ^  rmcle.  Charles  Darnton,  then 

*  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
and  had  been  fascinated  by  the 

*'t]'J’^'*'®P®Per  business.  At  Michigan  he 
»yhad  been  an  editor  of  The  Michigan 
^aily,  and  after  leaving  college  and 
[traveling  for  a  time  in  France  and 
8ot  a  job  on  the  San- 
^ualcy  Herald. 

Wo»  OR  BoltinierR  Srr 

*  years’  apprenticeship  there 
^moved  on  to  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
wnue  a  member  of  its  staff  he  con- 
several  fiction  stories  to  the 
0  0  Smart  Set  magazine,  of  which 
an  editor.  Mr. 
‘  mcken  tried  to  persuade  young 
amton  to  take  up  fiction  writing  as 
a  career. 

recognized  by 
■  •  .  Mencken  was  also  evident  in  his 
^  *  ws  writiag.  His  colleagues  consid¬ 


ered  him  one  of  the  best  reports  and 
rewrite  men,  and  he  was  known  for  a 
light  and  experienced  touch  that 
could  lift  a  routine  news  story  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

After  leaving  the  Sun,  he  worked 
on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 
He  went  to  New  York  in  1925  as  a 
copyreader  for  the  New  York  Post, 
but  soon  transferred  to  the  rewrite 
staff.  At  that  time  one  of  his  fellow 
workers,  Raymond  Daniell,  now  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  admiringly  called  him  “the  All- 
American  rewrite  man.” 

Darnton  joined  the  Associated  Press 
as  day  cable  editor  in  1930,  and  in  that 
post  acquired  a  thorough  grounding 
in  foreign  news.  Later  he  became 
city  editor  of  the  AP’s  New  York  bu¬ 
reau.  He  transferred  to  the  news 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  on  April 
30,  1934. 

I*tablisk«d  ''ReviRw"  SrcHor 

Because  of  his  versatility  and  his 
familiarity  with  foreign  news,  he  was 
selected  to  establish  the  Review  of  the 
Week  Section  when  it  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Times.  Later  he  served  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  an  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  but  because  of  his  preference  for 
first-hand  contact  with  the  news  he 
was  returned  to  the  local  news  staff, 
at  his  own  request,  in  the  fall  of  1939. 

After  writing  several  stories  from 
several  sections  of  the  country,  he 
was  chosen  to  do  the  pioneer  work  in 
establishing  a  radio  news  broadcast 
for  the  Times.  He  was  in  general 
charge  of  the  staff  for  a  short  time 
after  it  was  started.  During  the  first 
week  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
he  hardly  left  his  desk. 

When  the  war  came  he  was  anxious 
to  do  his  part.  He  eagerly  sought  an 
opportunity  to  go  abroad  as  a  war 
correspondent — an  opportunity  that 
came  when  he  was  ordered  to  Austra¬ 
lia  last  February, 

He  was  one  of  the  party  of  14  cor¬ 
respondents  that  went  out  with  the 
first  big  American  convoy.  From 
Australia  he  made  his  way  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  our  advanced 
bases  in  New  Guinea. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Choate  Darnton;  two  sons,  Robert 
Choate  Darnton,  three  years  old,  and 
John  Townsend  Darnton,  eleven 
months  old. 


Darnton  Described 
War  Writer's  Life 
In  Final  Dispatch 

Compared  Correspondent's 
Job  in  1918  With  That  in  New 
Guinea  in  Story  to  Times 

“If  the  flies  will  please  get  off  my 
arms  and  out  of  my  mouth  and  eyes, 
I  will  write  a  little  article  comparing 
the  job  of  war  correspondent  in  this 
war  and  the  last  one,”  wrote  Byron 
Darnton  in  his  last  dispatch  sent 
Oct.  7  to  the  New  York  Times  from 
“somewhere  in  New  Guinea.”  The 
piece  was  published  in  the  Times  Oct. 
21,  when  his  death  was  announced. 

“In  the  last  war,”  said  Damton,  “I 
was  not  a  correspondent  but  I  saw 
some  in  France.”  He  served  in  the 
Red  Arrow  Division  and  saw  plenty  of 
fighting.  Damton  and  his  soldier  com¬ 
rades  were  somewhat  battle-shocked, 
very  hungry  and  very  dirty,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  In  that  war,  he  continued, 
“these  war  correspondents  came  along, 
looking  very  clean  and  well  fed  and 
asking  a  lot  of  questions.  You  took 
one  look  at  them  and  knew  there 
wasn’t  a  cootie  among  them.  You 
disliked  them. 

Told  of  Shower  for  Writers 

“One  difference  between  war  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  last  war  and  this 
war  is  that  this  time  I  don’t  dislike 
war  correspondents.  I  hope  the  sol¬ 
diers  don’t.  I  hope  the  soldiers  don’t 
take  a  ‘dim  view’  of  us.  Maybe  they  do. 

“For  one  thing,  we  have  a  shower. 
It  is  in  the  open,  alongside  a  dusty 
road,  and  it  consists  of  a  pole  to  which 
a  bacon  tin  is  attached.  Holes  have 
been  punched  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bacon  tin,  which  is  cormected  with 
the  water  main  by  a  rubber  hose.  The 
floor  of  the  shower  is  corrugated  steel 
sheets. 

“It’s  a  lovely  shower.  And  once  or 
twice  daily  we  are  clean.  It  is  very 
nice  to  be  clean  in  this  place,  but  it 
doesn’t  last  long.  There  is  too  much 
dust.  You  are  almost  constantly  in 
clouds  of  dust  when  you  ride  about 
from  airfield  to  airfield  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  boys  who  are  bombing 
and  strafing  the  Japs. 

"In  this  war  everything  comes  back 
to  the  question  of  transport.  Trans¬ 


port  can  roughly  be  defined  as  a  ride. 
Men  who  wrote  the  news  of  the  last 
war — and  if  the  shoe  fits  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
let  him  put  it  on — have  told  me  that 
GHQ  placed  a  limousine  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  each  correspondent.  That  is 
no  longer  being  done. 

“Here  in  the  Port  Moresby  area,  for 
instance,  we  have  two  pick-up  trucks 
and  one  sedan  for  about  twenty  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  American  correspondents 
and  photographers.  The  Americans 
used  to  have  a  jeep,  but  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  several  weeks  ago  they  lent  it 
to  the  Australian  Army,  which  still 
has  it.  That  is  known  as  scrounging. 

“For  correspondents  the  last  war. 
by  comparison  with  the  Australian - 
New  Gviinea  theater  in  this  one,  was 
beautifully  compact.  From  American 
General  Headquarters  at  Chaumont 
or  from  Paris  to  the  front  was  only  a 
short  automobile  ride. 

No  “CemmRtiRq"  New 

“But  you  can’t  commute  to  this  war. 
There  have  been  two  active  areas 
hereabouts — Port  Moresby  and  Dar¬ 
win.  They  are  about  1,200  miles  apart. 
And  from  either  of  them  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Chaumont  requires  a  fair 
amount  of  traveling.  For  obvious  and 
good  reasons,  exact  distances  cannot 
be  mentioned.  For  different  but 
equally  good  reasons,  the  Air  Force  is 
not  placing  a  transport  plane  or  a 
bomber  at  the  disposal  of  each  cor¬ 
respondent.  You  have  to  catch  your 
rides  as  you  can. 

“The  Army  press  relations  set-up 
does  its  utmost  to  get  the  corre¬ 
spondents  where  they  want  to  go. 
But  nobody  can  blame  the  harassed 
air  transport  officer,  who  must  move 
all  sorts  of  fighting  equipment  and 
fighting  men,  if  he  does  not  want  to 
yield  250  pounds  of  capacity  for  a 
correspondent  and  his  gear. 

“You  get  the  best  rides  from  bomber 
pilots  whom  you  know.  They  and 
their  crews  seem  to  like  to  have  you 
along.  You  provide  a  new  element  in 
what  have  come  to  be  boring,  un¬ 
eventful  trips  to  the  most  forward 
base,  and  you  take  part  in  many  en¬ 
joyable  conversations  shouted  over 
the  roar  of  the  engines. 

“This  matter  of  great  distances  af¬ 
fects  not  only  your  personal  travel 
but  also  the  movement  of  your  dis¬ 
patches.  The  time  here  is  fifteen 

{Continued  on  page  8 


FIRST  PHOTO  OF  U.  S.  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  AND  CENSORS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Amaiican  war  corratpondanfs  and  tnambars  of  Gen.  MeeArthur'i  iteff  celebrate  Labor  Day  at  correspondent*  mess  somewhere  in 
Australia.  Standing  by  flag,  left  to  right,  ere:  Martin  Barnett,  Paramount  Newsreel,  Chicago,  and  Don  Caswell,  U.P.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Seated,  left  to  right,  ere:  Col.  Lloyd  Lehrbes,  assistant  public  relations  officer  end  former  AP^  wer  correspondent;  Byron 
Darnton,  New  York  Times,  whose  accidental  death  was  just  announced  by  General  MacArthur;  Lieut.  Jerry  Baulch,  censor, 
former  AP  men  from  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Capt.  Phil  North,  censor,  formerly  of  Fort  Worth  Ster-Telagrem;  Jack  Turcott,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Col.  L  A.  Diller,  chief  public  relations  officer.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  Lee  Van  Atta.  INS,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Earle  Crotchett, 
Universal  Newsreel,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Murlin  Spencer,  AP,  Salt  Lake  City;  Col.  B.  A.  Tormey,  chief  censor,  Spokane,  Washington; 
E.  L.  Noderer,  Chicago  Tribune;  Capt.  Robert  M.  White,  public  relations  officer  for  American  ground  forces  in  Australia  and 
former  U.P.  staffer  from  Mexico,  Mo.  The  picture  was  made  by  Frank  Prist,  Acme,  Los  Angeles. 
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British  to  Pool 
U.  S.  Coverage 
Of  Home  Fleet 


Services  to  Share  U.P.  Man's 
Stories  . . .  AP  and  INS  Also 
To  Rotate  on  Assignment 


As  the  death  of  Byron  Darnton  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  New  Guinea 
Oct  18  reemphasized  the  perilous  work 
of  war  corre¬ 


spondents  in  this 
conflict,  Amer¬ 
ican  war  cover¬ 
age  this  week 
moved  into  a 
field  of  action 
heretofore  closed 
to  U.  S.  report¬ 
ers.  For  the  first 
time  in  history 
an  American 
correspondent 
boarded  a  war¬ 
ship  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Home  Fleet 


Clinton  B.  Con9er 


censorship.  A  former  sports  writer, 
Peterman  wrote  two  notable  series  of 
articles,  “Canada  at  War”  and  “This 
Is  America-1942.” 


Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  ana¬ 
lyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  just 
returned  from  Guadalcanal  and  other 
Pacific  key  points.  He  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  which  started  in  the 
Times  Oct.  16. 


Brendan  Bracken,  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Minister,  told  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Oct.  21,  that  the  “vitality  and 
enterprise”  of  U.  S.  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  and  news  broadcasters  in 
Britain  were  an  example  to  journalists 
everywhere. 

He  said  the  main  work  of  supply¬ 
ing  British  news  to  the  United  States 
was  done  by  American  correspondents 
with  whom  the  British  Information 
Service  did  not  attempt  to  compete. 
He  added  that  the  British  Information 
Service  was  doing  useful  work  in 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  American 
correspondents. 


as  a  fully  accredited  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  press.  The  honor  of  break¬ 
ing  a  long-standing  precedent  barring 
all  but  a  Reuters  reporter,  represent¬ 
ing  the  British  press,  fell  to  Clinton  B. 
Conger,  of  the  United  Press  London 
bureau. 

Conger  will  spend  four  months  with 
the  Home  Fleet  under  an  arrangement 
making  his  dispatches  available  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  International 
News  Service  as  well  as  his  own 
agency.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
Conger  will  be  relieved  by  an  AP 
correspondent,  who  four  months  later 
will  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  an  INS 
man.  The  arrangement  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  British  Admiralty  after 
being  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

DHfari  from  Moditcrronoan  Plan 
This  plan  differs  from  that  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  where 
each  American  correspondent  is  “on 
his  own.”  American  coverage  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  initiated  by  Larry 
Allen,  AP  correspondent  who  is  now 
an  Axis  prisoner,  in  December,  1940. 

Conger’s  dispatches  will  be  filed 
through  the  chief  naval  press  censor 
and  he  will  be  identified  during  the 
assignment  as  “U.  S.  Navy  War  Cor¬ 
respondent  With  the  British  Home 
Fleet.” 

Conger  has  seen  much  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  since  he  joined  the  U.P.  in  1939. 
He  served  in  Detroit  and  New  York 
before  going  abroad  in  1940.  After 
witnessing  the  Nazi  seizure  of  Den¬ 
mark  he  covered  the  Lowlands  inva¬ 
sion  and  later  went  to  Berlin.  He  was 
interned  with  other  American  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Bad  Nauheim  and 
worked  on  the  cable  desk  in  New 
York  after  his  repatriation.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  London  last  month.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Beach  Conger,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent  who 
was  expelled  from  Berlin. 

U.  P.  coverage  of  the  Solomons  cam¬ 
paign  was  praised  by  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz,  conunander  in  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  during  his  recent  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Marine  forces  at  Guadalcanal. 
Admiral  Nimitz  singled  out  Robert  C. 
Miller,  UP.  correspondent  who  landed 
with  the  Marines  and  spent  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  campaign  with  them, 
for  particular  mention. 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reporter,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  U.  S.  war 
correspondents.  The  Inquirer  has 
given  him  a  roving  assignment  and  he 
is  already  on  his  way  to  foreign  fronts. 
His  destination  and  time  of  arrival 
are  not  yet  known  because  of  military 


Crown  Protests 
Withholding 
Of  War  News 


College  Station,  Tex.,  Oct.  17 — 
Members  of  the  Southwestern  Jour¬ 
nalism  Congress,  meeting  here  with 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College  as  host,  will 
protest  to  the  federal  administration 
the  unnecessary  withholding  of  war 
news,  both  unfavorable  and  favorable, 
if  they  heed  the  exhortations  that 
characterized  the  meeting. 

Delay  in  reporting  such  news  will 
cause  the  public  to  lose  faith  in  both 
the  press  and  the  government,  the 
speakers  said,  and  this  would  be  more 
hurtful  to  the  cause  of  winning  the 
war  than  would  the  revelation  of  an 
occasional  item  that  might  prove  of 
some  small  service  to  the  enemy,  it 
was  pointed  out.  By  no  process  of 
sound  psychology  can  a  delay  of  90 
days  in  the  release  of  important  mili¬ 
tary  news  be  justified,  visiting  editors 
and  officers  of  the  congress  declared 
with  vehemence. 


Editor*  R*(poiiiibl0 

Major  James  E.  Crown,  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  States,  while  de¬ 
ploring  certain  aspects  of  the  present 
administration’s  censorship  program, 
said  the  American  newspapers  were 
responsible  for  this  development  in  a 
sense,  in  that  if  they  had  supported 
rather  than  opposed  America’s  entry 
into  the  League  of  Nations  20-odd 
years  ago  this  present  global  war 
would  not  have  developed. 

But  even  though  the  press  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  part,  for  the  development 
of  the  present  war,  the  editors  must 
continue  to  oppose  with  vigor  present 
threats  to  freedom  of  the  press  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  tendency  toward  censor¬ 
ship  may  not  be  fixed  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  Major  Crown  warned. 

“Recently  in  this  country,”  the  New 
Orleans  editor  recounted,  “the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  has  been  threatened, 
although  those  behind  this  movement 
have  sought  to  cloak  their  plans  in 
secrecy  and  in  the  thinly  disguised 
suit  against  the  Associated  Press. 

“The  government  has  instituted  suit 
saying  this  great  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  monopoly  and  that 
those  who  have  organized  it  and  op¬ 


erate  it  have  no  property  rights  in 
the  news  they  gather.  One  of  the 
claims  of  the  suit  is  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  should  become  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  and  everybody  knows 
what  the  government  can  do  to  op¬ 
erate  a  common  carrier. 

‘"They  are  attempting  to  place  your 
newspaper  in  the  same  category  as  a 
railroad,  telephone  or  telegraph  com¬ 
pany,  barge  or  ship  line. 

“^nator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan 
has  answered  that  contention.  He 
said,  ‘The  theory  that  newspapers  are 
common  carriers  must  imply  that  they 
are  subject  to  total  government  con¬ 
trol.  ’riiere  could  not  possibly  be  a 
free  press  in  America  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  charge  no  such  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  present  suit  against  the 
Associated  Press,  but  if  I  were  an 
ambitious  dictator,  seeking  to  black¬ 
out  my  newspaper  critics,  I  would 
certainly  think  that  this  common  car¬ 
rier  formula  was  a  perfect  anesthetic. 
I  could  use  it  to  streamline  journal¬ 
ism  completely  to  my  own  design.’  ” 

Crown  added  that  France  fell  when 
its  press  became  corrupt  and  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  politicians,  and  that  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Mussolini  first  killed  the  free 
press  on  their  march  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship. 

“It’s  a  sad  day  for  any  country  when 
its  newspapers  are  controlled  by  po¬ 
litical  dictators,”  Crown  continued.  “I 
say,  tell  the  people  the  truth,  tell  them 
what  is  going  on,  tell  them  of  the 
tragedies  as  well  as  the  achievements 
of  the  world — and  that  goes  for  our 
part  in  the  war — and  the  people  will 
keep  this  country  free  and  strong,”  the 
editor  concluded. 

There  was  no  justification  for  with¬ 
holding  for  two  weeks  the  news  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  recent  swing 
around  the  country,  according  to  Silas 
B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor  of  the 
Galveston  News,  who  said  a  delay  of 
24  hours  after  the  chief  executive  had 
left  a  given  point  was  adequate  to 
meet  every  demand  of  safety  for  his 
life. 

No  other  sessions  of  the  Congress 
will  be  held  for  the  duration,  it  was 
decided  and  the  only  officer  of  the 
body  proper  elected  was  the  retention 
of  Prof.  J.  Willard  Ridings  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  who  was  em¬ 
powered  to  poll  the  member  schools 
on  resuming  the  meetings  and  choos¬ 
ing  a  convention  site  when  the  war  is 
over. 


the  cause  of  the  United  Staten. 
United  Nations  may  be  transrsll 
Robert  Waithman  of  ie 
News-Chronicle,  chairman  of^ 
British  correspondents’  conunitj,.? 
requested  liberalization  of 
regulations  to  the  extent  of  percK 
cabling  of  anything  a  newspaa^ 
the  United  States  may  print 
Censor’s  office  takes  the  position 
British  newspapers  reach  Lisbon 
may  readily  fall  into  the  hands  oi 
enemy 


Price  to  Talk  With 
British  Newsmen 


for 
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Also  objected  to  is  the  fact  that  ‘ 
pressions  of  attitude  on  the  war 
fort  are  not  permitted,  in  some  ca.^ 
to  be  cabled  whereas  expressbns  J 
British  opinion  move  to  the  UmJ  oaVING 
States  freely.  Presidential  spee3  Nelson 
are  broadcast  to  Britain  during^  tion  Boai 
ivery,  but  correspondente  are  not  J  ^preced 
lowed  to  send  excerpts  from  the  -ation  t 
vance  copies.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  sperj)«’|  during  tl 
must  be  held  at  the  point  of  trEsif  Metal  D 
mission  until  delivery  begins.  Tnfit  General 
brings  the  news  to  Briti^  lis^  by  the  1 
long  before  it  reaches  them  as^j  in  the  n 
ers,  it  was  complained.  ^  country’: 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21 — Censor 
Byron  Price  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
at  New  York  City,  for  next  Tuesday, 
at  which  the  operations  of  cable  reg¬ 
ulations  will  be  discussed  with  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  complained  against  a  “too  severe 
censorship.” 

Mr.  Price,  along  with  Lt.  Com.  Clar¬ 
ence  Boykin  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  and  Lt.  Com.  J.  R.  Mickler,  head 
cable  censor  in  New  York,  are  to  be 
guests  of  the  British  correspondents 
at  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Lotos 
Club  Tuesday  evening. 

Rules  governing  material  sent  by 
newspapermen  over  cables  are  similar 
in  most  respects  to  those  set  out  in 
the  newspaper  censorship  code,  except 
that  they  include  a  general  provision 
that  nothing  that  might  be  harmful  to 


DOES  GUADALCANAL  END  WITH  "L"  OR  "R"? 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20 — Washington  correspondents  groupied  at  the 
National  Press  Club  argued  the  propier  spelling  of  “Guadalcanal,” 
and  went  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  for  authority.  They  foimd  the  area’s 
name  spelled  with  a  final  “r,”  not  “1.”  Funk  &  Wagnalls  was  the  same;  so 
were  other  authorities.  Now  they’re  wondering  if  the  entire  American  press 
is  perpetuating  in  story  and  map,  an  original  misspelling. 


hours  ahead  of  New  York— imlwj 
somebody  has  been  fiddling  with  i 
clocks  again — and  that  is  a  godse; 

Without  it  we  would  be  h(^I( 
behind,  and  even  with  it  we  don;  j 
any  too  well. 

“Here  is  the  way  things  work; 

New  Guinea: 

“Each  evening  the  Australian  pra 
relations  officers,  representing  ij 
Army  command  and  Air  Force-lot 
American  and  Australian— give  a 
resume  of  what  has  happened  dun| 
the  day.  That  is  the  official  pkmj 
of  the  day’s  events.  That  infornuhtt 
plus  the  information  we  have  oh 
tained  from  talking  with  airmen  ai 
Army  officers  during  the  all-day  tot 
is  written  in  dispatches,  which  recm 
immediate  field  censorship  and  a 
flown  to  a  point  on  the  mainkt 
where  they  are  telegraphed  to  Oi 
for  overseas  censorship. 

“At  GHQ  the  daily  communique 
issued  at  noon,  supposedly  covtrsi 
the  same  pieriod  that  our  informit* 
of  the  previous  night  has  covbs 
Our  dispatches  are  releasable  k 
transmission  to  America  once  Bi 
communique  is  out.  Noon  in  AH’ 
tralia  is  9  o’clock  the  previous  evtiq 
in  New  York. 

“If  the  telegraph  lines  on  the  iibe- 
land  to  GHQ  have  not  been  o*e- 
loaded  and  if  transmission  to  Amem 
is  fast  enough,  my  dispatches  geti 
the  New  York  Times  in  time  for  ]»• 
lication  in  the  paper  of  the  roonoi 
after  the  events  tfiey  cover.  Bad 
this  is  so  involved  that  you  nrt 
know  from  day  to  day  whether 
are  writing  for  the  next  day’s 
or  for  the  waste  basket. 

“A  correspondent  who  wants  to  f 
anywhere  near  a  complete  p^ktaRtto 
what  is  going  on  has  to  ividek|j 
time  between  GHQ  and  the  corft 
areas.  In  the  conflict  areas  he  near 
sarily  suffers  from  the  fact  thati 
communications  must  be  used  F 
marily  for  war  purposes.  At  GHQ*' 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  all  he 
is  what  people  tell  him-^  ** 
nothing  for  himself,  and  all  the 
he  is  knocking  his  head  agai^®^ 
same  wall  that  bruised  the  he*#* 
his  predecessors  twenty-five 
ago.  That  is,  censorship. 

“The  officer  who  has  the  jw 
serving  as  liaison  between  the 
and  the  military  authorities  ha*  * 
of  thorns.  There  can  be  no  hard 
set  rules  to  govern  all  *^*^**“5*^ 
restrictions,  and  permissions 
from  day  to  day.”  H  ^ 
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Committee  Pledges  Further  Aid 
In  Nation’s  Scrap  Metal  Drive 

Nelson  Asks  Newspaper  Group  to  Cooperate 
With  WPB  to  Get  in  Industrial  Scrap  .  .  . 
3,544,682  Tons  Reported  Collected  So  Far 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


having  performed  what  Donald  M. 

Nelson,  chief  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Bo4d,  termed  a  “magnificent  and 
unprecedented”  job  in  marshaling  the 
nation  to  contribute  its  metal  scrap 
during  the  Newspapers’  United  Scrap 
Metal  Drive  this  month  and  last,  the 
General  Committee  has  been  enlisted 
by  the  WPB  head  to  give  further  aid 
in  the  national  drive  to  bring  in  the 
country’s  all  -  important  industrial 
salvage. 

Meeting  Oct.  16  with  nine  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Committee,  set  up 
last  month  at  Mr.  Nelson’s  request  by 
Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
the  WPB  chief  said: 

Colled  Major  Contribution 

“The  job  that  the  newspapers  have 
done  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  magnificent. 
Ihe  results  have  surpassed  the  fond¬ 
est  hopes  that  I  entertained  when  I 
a^ed  them  to  come  in  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  discuss  the  problem  of  our 
materials  shortages  and  how  the 
newspapers  could  help. 

“This  has  been  a  wonderful  job  and 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
scrap  to  the  steel  furnaces  that  must 
be  kept  going  to  keep  our  munitions 
program  up. 

“The  whole  campaign  has  been  a 
major  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

“One  thing  that  I  want  to  suggest 
now  is  that,  if  the  papers  want  to 
continue  their  good  efforts,  they  begin 
to  give  increased  attention  to  the 
problems  of  industrial  salvage. 

“This  is  not  the  same  sort  of  thing 
as  a  general  salvage  campaign,  in 
which  the  newspapers  themselves  took 
the  organization  leadership,  but  must 
be  based  on  aggressive  leadership  by 
the  War  Production  Board  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  salvage  field. 

“We  will  give  this  leadership,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  the  newspapers  will  main¬ 
tain  a  keen  interest  in  it  and  will 
work  closely  with  our  officials  as¬ 
signed  to  the  industrial  salvage  effort, 
I  know  that  the  net  result  will  be  to 
stimulate  a  flow  of  industrial  scrap 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.” 

CooporotioR  Assorod 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man- 
*ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Committee  chairman,  assured  Mr. 
Nelson  that  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  lend  every 
rfort  to  the  success  of  the  campaign 
in  its  new  phase. 

And  this  will  be  done,  he  added, 
wthout  a  lessening  of  attention  to 
the  household  scrap  collection.  An 
«arly  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
nnttee,  he  said,  will  be  devoted  to 
planmng  the  new  activity. 

The  conservation  division  of  the 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  sal¬ 
vage  effort,  has  field  representatives 
^  work  on  industrial  salvage. 

are  being  instructed  to 
^oTk  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
of  their  areas. 

.  Th^  who  met  with  Mr.  Nelson, 
®  ao^tion  to  Chairman  Slocum,  were: 

•  G.  Chandler,  Scripps  -  Howard 
^papers;  J.  B.  Gortatowsky, 


Hearst  Newspapers;  Roy  D.  Moore, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers;  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  managing  editor,  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland;  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Also  B.  J.  McKelway,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Louis  Weil,  Jr., 
business  manager.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  representing  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association;  Harry 
J.  Brown,  representing  J.  F.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  publisher.  Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une. 

47  States  Report 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  21  that  more  than  3,- 
500,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  had  been 
reported  as  of  that  day,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  counties  yet  imheard  from. 

Unofficial  and  incomplete  reports 
from  47  states  listed  3,544,682  tons  of 
war- needed  metal  now  in  stock  piles. 

The  Committee  believed  that  this 
figure  represented  possibly  half  of 
the  scrap  metal  actually  collected, 
basing  this  judgement  on  the  trend  of 
incomplete  reports. 

Additionally,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  scrap  from  industry  and 
special  projects  requiring  time  for 
demolition  no  doubt  have  been  started 
toward  steel  mills  by  the  newspaper 
drive,  although  it  may  not  become 
available  for  some  time  yet. 

The  latest  Committee  tabulation  of 
state  reports  showed  Kansas  leading 
the  nation  on  the  basis  of  per  capita 
collections  with  129.6  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state. 
Wyoming  was  second  with  104.2 


pounds  per  person  and  Pennsylvania 
was  third  with  101.2  pounds. 

’The  per  capita  average  of  the  top 
10  states  was  96.1  pounds.  ’The  per 
capita  figure  for  47  states  based  on 
incomplete  reports  was  57.7  poimds. 
The  leading  10  states,  ranked  by  per 
capita  collections  and  with  estimated 
tonnage  totals,  were: 

Kansas,  129.6  pounds  per  capita, 
116,873  tons  total;  Wyoming,  104.2 
pounds,  13,098  tons;  Pennsylvania, 

101.2  pounds,  505,850  tons;  Nevada, 

92.2  pounds,  5,065  tons;  Rhode  Island, 

91.7  pounds,  32,700  tons;  Delaware, 
90.1  pounds,  12,026  tons;  Montana, 

85.3  pounds,  23,818  tons;  Iowa,  85.2 
pounds,  108,000  tons;  Michigan,  85 
pounds,  223,200  tons;  New  Hampshire, 

80.8  pounds,  19,888  tons. 

Following  the  meeting  with  the  WPB 

chief,  Mr.  Slocum,  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  to  the  press: 

“It  is  always  gratifying  to  be  told 
that  a  job  given  has  been  .splendidly 
done.  Newspapers  of  the  country  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  fine  tribute 
paid  to  them  by  the  government 
through  Donald  Nelson. 

“While  such  a  tremendous  job,  to 
be  done  in  a  hurry,  needed  strong  na¬ 
tionwide  leadership  which  the  news¬ 
papers  supplied,  the  success  achieved 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  spontaneous  rallying  of  the  people 
of  the  country  under  that  newspaper 
leadership. 

“Almost  over  night,  newspapers 
made  the  nation  acutely  scrap  con¬ 
scious.  Millions  of  people  all  over 
the  country  immediately  responded, 
working  hard,  giving  long  hours.  They 
went  through  their  attics  and  cellars. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  ADDS  TO  SCRAP 

Lilco  all  othor  nowspapors  In  tho  Motropolitan  Now  York  aroa  who  are  doing  thair  bit 
to  hatp  tha  matal  scrap  driva  along,  tha  Timas  has  gona  all  out  In  getting  out  ma¬ 
chinery  end  other  equipment  to  add  to  tha  mounting  scrap  heap.  Hera,  deep  In  the 
bowels  of  the  Times  Tower  (more  than  60  feet  under  Timas  Square),  workmen  under 
tha  direction  of  two  Times  executives  are  dismantling  an  old  Kenney  Vacuum  Blower, 
which,  along  with  two  huge  tanks,  wilt  yield  three  tons  of  scrap  metal.  In  addition,  a 
huge  electric  motor,  weighing  one  ton,  is  being  salvaged  by  the  Times  as  well  as 
additional  tons  of  conduit  and  other  equipment.  Looking  on  as  mechanics  dismantle 
the  vacuum  equipment  are,  t.  to  r.,  William  Mapel,  manager  of  the  Publishers  Association 
and  secretary  of  that  group's  salvage  committee  on  newspaper  plants;  Harold  Hall, 
Times  business  manager,  and  John  Mitchell,  Times  assistant  mechanical  superintendent. 


and  over  their  yards  and  farms  and 
gladly  gave  up  things  of  useful  metal, 
many  of  which  they  had  prized  for 
years. 

“Newspapers  all  over  the  country 
gave  without  stint  of  their  time,  ma¬ 
terials  and  resources.  Newspai)er  staffs 
eagerly  sought  the  assignment  and 
worked  without  regard  to  hours,  glad 
to  do  something  to  aid  so  directly 
the  men  who  are  risking  their  lives 
“The  newspaper  drive,  as  such,  is 
ending  in  most  cities.  Some  cities 
started  later  and  their  announced 
campaigns  are  not  yet  completed. 
Some  cities  will  decide  that  good  as 
the  job  is  that  has  been  done  they  can 
do  more  because  of  local  conditions 
and  their  drive  will  therefore  not 
close  at  this  time. 

“One  thing  everyone  should  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  need  for  scrap  is 
a  continuing  one.  It  will  last  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts.  Every  available 
pound  of  metal  is  needed.  People 
everywhere  should  take  another  look, 
and  whatever  they  find  which  is 
needed  on  the  scrap  pile  should  be 
gotten  there.  Local  charities  and 
civic  organizations  in  many  instances 
will  be  glad  to  have  it,  or  it  can  al¬ 
ways  be  sold  to  the  junk  dealer. 

“Mr.  Nelson  emphasized  a  special 
need  for  more  of  the  heavy  and  in¬ 
dustrial  scrap.  He  asked  the  news¬ 
papers  to  help  the  War  Production 
Board  in  its  own  intensive  drive  for 
such  scrap.  Plans  for  effective  aid 
in  that  drive  are  now  being  formed.” 
o 

N.  Y.  Newspapers 
Move  3/360  Tons 
Of  Plant  Scrap 

The  first  of  a  series  of  planned 
monthly  reports  on  metal  scrap  being 
salvaged  in  newspaper  plants  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  reached 
the  local  Industrial  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee  For  the  Newspaper  Industry 
this  week  and  revealed  that  6,719,999 
{>ounds,  or  3.360  tons,  of  scrap  were 
moved  from  117  newspaper  plants. 

The  report,  which  was  filed  Oct.  20, 
covered  scrap  salvaging  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  117  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  cooperating  are  in  New 
York,  Long  Island,  Westchester  and 
Rockland  counties. 

The  first  intensive  monthly  drive 
ferreted  out  as  many  unused  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  potential  metal  sal¬ 
vage  as  was  possible.  However,  the 
plan  is  a  continuing  one,  and  addi¬ 
tional  thousands  of  tons  are  expected 
to  be  salvaged  during  the  indefinite 
drive. 

Each  cooperating  newspaper  has  its 
own  salvage  executive  who  reports 
from  his  plant  to  the  committee  which, 
in  turn,  turns  over  the  figures  to  the 
War  Production  Board.  Reports  are 
due  on  the  20th  of  each  month  for  the 
month  previous. 

Commenting  on  the  organized  effort 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  Haiold  Hall, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  committee,  praised  committee 
members  who  in  the  space  of  less  than 
10  days  secured  the  appointment  of 
a  salvage  executive  in  each  of  the  117 
plants. 

“The  committee  did  a  fine,  speedy 
job  of  organizing  this  drive,”  Mr. 
Hall  commented. 

Headquarters  of  the  committee  are 
at  the  offices  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  in  the 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  William 
Mapel,  manager  of  the  local  publishers 
group,  is  secretary  of  the  conunittee. 

The  committee,  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  coxmtry,  is  a 
part  of  the  Greater  New  York  Indus¬ 
trial  Salvage  Committee.  It  was 
formed  earlier  this  month. 
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Custodian  Accounts  Are 
Source  of  New  Linage 

Shortages  and  Priorities  Have  Taken  Toll  of 
Local  Advertising  Accounts  .  .  .  Banks  Offer 
Possibility  for  Newspapers  to  Perform  a  Job 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


• 

This  is  the  first  in  a  new  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Fehltnan,  one 
of  America's  foremost  experts 
on  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing  through  daily  newspaper 
advertising  space. 

These  articles  will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  linage  in  some  new 
and  standard  classifications  and 
will  be  rich  in  "tips"  and  “leads" 
for  increasing  display  linage  in 
newspapers. 

• 

DURING  the  past  six  months,  all  of 
us  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  our 
local,  regional  and  national  advertising 
schedules.  Shortages,  priorities,  re¬ 
strictions  and  allotments  have  taken 
their  toll  in  all  classifications  of  ac¬ 
counts.  Even  banks  have  felt  Ae 
effects  of  the  changing  merchandising 
picture.  Their  operating  costs  have 
mounted  steadily,  their  personnel  has 
changed;  women  are  being  trained  to 
carry  on  most  of  the  work  done  by 
men:  and  their  loan  portfolios  have, 
in  most  instances,  declined. 

Trusts  DlWur 

Some  months  ago  we  were  asked  to 
do  some  quick  research  work  among 
officers,  privates  and  those  in  civilian 
work  who  were  being  transferred 
from  their  home  towns  to  cities  3,000 
miles  away.  This  research  work  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
special  advertising  that  might  bring 
new  business  to  a  bank  for  the  Trust 
Department. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
conventional  type  of  trust.  We  go  to 
the  bank,  discuss  our  worth,  our  ob- 
bligations,  what  we  want  the  trust 
to  do  in  case  of  our  death.  No  two 
trusts  are  exactly  alike  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  no  two  families 
are  exactly  alike. 

In  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States  may  be  found  one,  or  as  many 
as  32  banks  and  trust  companies  who 
have  trust  departments.  These  trust 
departments  are  never  big  dividend 
payers.  True,  they  earn  money  for 
the  bank,  but  they  serve  more  as  a 
convenience  for  the  bank’s  customers 
rather  than  as  a  high  profit  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  bank. 

Copy  for  Group  No.  1 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  research 
job.  we  suggested  to  the  bank  that 
they  run  a  series  of  special  advertise¬ 
ments  directed  at  four  groups  of  pros¬ 
pects.  First,  those  who  already  knew 
:hat  they  were  to  leave  within  a  few 
weeks;  second,  those  who  have  lower 
classifications  but  who  may  enlist  or 
be  drafted  at  a  later  date;  third,  spe¬ 
cial  copy  for  the  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  those  who  will  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice;  and  fourth,  those  who,  because  of 
a  government  contract,  are  compelled 
to  move  to  another  city  or  who  may 
enter  the  $1  a  year  category  of  war 
workers. 

One  of  the  officers  we  interviewed 
served  in  the  last  war  as  a  private — 
married  seven  years — no  children — 
owned  a  home  worth  about  $16,000 — 
not  wealthy,  but  his  assets  totaled  well 


over  $100,000.  When  the  government 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  he  be¬ 
came  so  excited  over  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  scrap,  that  he  forgot  to 
check  at  least  a  dozen  things  that  cer¬ 
tainly  need  the  careful  study  of  a 
trained  trust  man. 

There  are  dozens,  hundreds — and  in 
the  larger  cities,  thousands  of  men  in 
the  upper  bracket  incomes  who  should 
be  told  at  least  once  a  week  about  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  go  to  a  given 
bank  and.  in  a  few  hours,  have  all  of 
their  fiscal  affairs  entrusted  to  a  com¬ 
petent  trust  officer  who  will  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  client. 

Group  No.  2 

The  copy  should  be  written  with 
the  idea  that  at  least  one  man,  pos¬ 
sibly  dozens,  are  already  starting  to 
get  their  affairs  in  shape  to  leave  for 
an  officers  training  school  or,  if  they 
are  reserve  men,  they  may  be  seeing 
active  service  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  copy  should  stress  the  importance 
of  immediately  coming  to  the  bank 
for  a  discussion  of  the  Custodian  Trust 
that  is  to  be  set  up.  Point  out  in  the 
copy  the  losses  that  may  occur  if  the 
trust  is  not  set  up,  the  problems  that 
may  be  dropped  in  the  lap  of  the  man’s 
wife,  mother,  sister,  business  asso¬ 
ciates  or  his  partners.  Every  day  of 
the  week,  until  the  war  is  over,  a 
certain  number  of  prospects  in  group 
No.  1  are  available  for  the  bank  who 
runs  this  campaign. 

While  the  copy  that  is  prepared  for 
Group  No.  1  will  influence  the  second 
group,  special  copy  should  also  be 
prepared  for  those  who  may  not  go 
until  later.  They  have  more  time  to 
look  around,  get  their  affairs  in  shape, 
so  there  should  be  a  cordial  invitation 
to  them  to  visit  the  bank  and  get  the 
facts  about  a  Custodian  Account. 
Many  Trust  Accounts  and  new  cus¬ 
tomers  may  be  obtained  for  the  bank 
through  these  interviews. 


week.  This  copy  should  be  factual, 
plain,  to  the  point  and  should  be  di¬ 
rected  at  the  women  who  are  going  to 
remain  on  the  “Home  Front.” 

Any  insurance  man  or  Trust  Officer 
who  has  been  on  the  job  for  20  years, 
will  tell  you  that  not  one  woman  in 
10,000  is  competent  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  handling  the  tangled 
affairs  of  the  average  man  who  dies 
suddenly  or  is  killed  in  action.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  women — it’s  just  a 
plain  statement  taken  from  the  ex- 
p>eriences  of  many  men  who  have 
served  as  life  insurance  counselors 
and  as  Trust  Officers  in  a  bank. 

Have  Trained  Man  on  Job 

In  spite  of  the  record,  many  women 
feel  that  in  a  pinch  they  can  quickly 
learn  just  what  to  do  about  cashing 
an  insurance  policy,  buying  a  new 
stock,  or  bond,  or  selecting  a  new  bond 
or  other  equity.  The  record  is  all 
against  their  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time. 

It  takes  the  patience  of  Job  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  wife,  mother  or  sister  of 
a  deceased  soldier  or  civilian  why  the 
man  did  not  leave  his  affairs  in  better 
shape.  Most  of  us  don’t  expect  to  pass 
out  overnight.  Yet,  most  of  us  let 
things  drift  along,  saying  that  some 
day  soon  we  will  sit  down  with  a 
banker  and  set  up  a  trust. 

Suggest  in  the  copy  directed  to 
women  that  they  discuss  with  their 
men  folks  the  importance  of  having  a 
trained,  experienced  banker  on  the 
job  while  they  are  away.  The  sensible 
woman  will  do  this.  And  there  are 
many  sensible  women  reading  your 
paper  every  day. 

If  possible,  use  illustrations  of 
women  in  the  ads  that  are  prepared 
for  them.  Show  a  wife  and  youngsters, 
a  single  sister  whose  brother  is  leav¬ 
ing,  an  older  woman  whose  sons  have 
left  or  are  to  go  soon.  Make  the  ads 
as  feminine  as  you  can.  And  be  sure 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  average  woman 
to  find  the  man  in  the  bank  to  whom 
she  is  going  to  talk.  The  simplest 
way  to  cover  this  point  is  to  place  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ad  a  sentence  that 
might  read,  “When  you  call  at  the 
bank,  just  ask  the  guard  to  direct  you 
to  Mr.  So  &  So’s  desk.” 

Group  No.  4 

Today,  the  number  of  dollar-a-year 
men  in  Washington  and  other  cities 
where  we  now  have  government  offices 
runs  well  over  10,000.  Hundreds  of 
these  men  are  making  great  sacrifices 
for  their  government.  Many  of  them 
are  on  the  job  from  12  to  16  hours 
every  day  of  the  week.  They  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  small  rooms,  or  hotels  that  are 
crowded  to  the  front  doors.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Washington.  Some 
of  these  men  are  from  your  town  or 


Group  No.  3 — Thu  Womun 

One  bank  we  know,  runs  a  free  offer 
in  their  advertising.  They  say — “Free 
Information  about  Custodian  Accounts 
and  Trusts.” 

On  your  woman’s  page,  a  special 
piece  of  copy  should  be  run  every 


NEW  INLAND  OFTICERS 

New  Inland  Daily  Prats  Attociafion  ofRcart  in  "thirtslaave  satsion"  at  Chicago  meeting 
last  waak.  Left  to  right:  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (III.)  Newt-Sun,  director;  A.  C. 
Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  newly-elected  president;  John  W.  Potter, 
Rock  Island  (III,)  Argus,  retiring  president  and  new  chairman  of  board;  L  M.  Wh'ita, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  vice-president;  and  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
secretary  of  board. 


city.  Many  of  them  see  their  W 
but  once  in  three  months.  Thelr^ 
sonal  affairs  are  often  in  pretty  y 
shape.  K  sudden  illness  struck  tW 
they  might  pass  on  in  a  few 
few  weeks,  and  leave  their  familia! 
distress.  * 


In  this  group  may  also  be  foav 
thousands  of  men  who  are  act^ 
managers,  supervisors,  superintend 
ents  and  directors  of  war  projects  md 
production  plants  that  are  3,000  mib 
from  their  homes.  We  know  of  m. 
eral  such  men.  They  are  on  tU  joi 
seven  days  a  week,  driving  the 
under  them  for  greater  productiot 
greater  precision  in  their  work.  Whj. 
chance  have  these  men  to  watch  de 
details  of  their  private  affairs? 

What  It  a  Cuttodiau  AccomI? 

A  custodian  account  is  so  lUva,;. 
and  can  be  so  wide  in  its  scope  it 
one  may  even  have  his  fuel  billj  ly 
by  the  bank,  if  he  so  wishes.  Tb 
bank  will  collect  rents,  pay  Uli 
check  and  pay  life  insurance  pseni. 
urns,  collect  monies  due  from  debtor.  ^ 
cast  votes  on  stock  held,  make  non' 
gage  payments,  pay  college  bills,  pit 
salaries,  audit  payrolls— in  fact,  k 
in  any  capacity  in  which  the  individ. 
ual  wishes  the  bank  to  act. 

Quarterly,  semi-annual  or  annm 
reports  will  be  rendered  by  the  bui 
to  the  individual,  regardless  of  whtn 
he  may  be. 

The  cost  of  a  custodian  accoui 
varies  with  the  services  that  are  a- 
pected  of  the  bank.  No  two  custodia:. 
accounts  are  exactly  alike  in  detai 
yet,  in  the  main,  they  are  very  mad;  _ 
alike.  They  remove  the  worry  tk  " 
any  man  is  sure  to  have,  if  he  is  trust¬ 
ing  to  his  memory,  his  wife,  siste 
daughter  or  mother  who  may  be  let 
behind.  j 
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Every  day  we  see  new  evidence  oi 
the  power  of  our  newspapers  to  4i  J 
jobs  that  no  other  advertising  medii  I 
can  do.  This  campaign  is  typical  d  ^ 
many  war  emergency  campaigns  that  ■! 
fit  newspapers  “like  a  glove.”  Onlyh  ;| 
a  newspaper  can  the  Trust  Compuiy  | 
or  Bank  reach  every  prospect  in  you: 
city  who  may  need  a  custodian  x-  | 
count.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts  this  | 
campaign  is  needed  by  one  or  non 
of  your  banks. 

If  you  are  reluctant  to  let  but  o«  j 
bank  have  the  campaign,  it  may  b 
sold  as  a  cooperative  campaign,  usiit  j 
rather  large  space  with  the  signature;  | 
of  two  or  more  banks.  This  cam-  i 
paign  is  a  public  service  idea.  It  ck  ? 
be  sold  in  any  town  that  has  a  bini :  3 
with  a  Trust  Department.  The  tm* 
to  prepare  and  submit  it  to  the  fe 
prospect  is  now.  J 

HGURES  IN  THE  NEWS  j 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Ci#-  a 
zen  Leader  figured  prominently  i"  @ 
news  Oct.  9.  Not  only  did  the  Schon  j? 
Committee  at  first  refuse  to  accept  it 
resignation  of  Thomas  F.  Mc&rk?  • 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Sc 
and  Citizen-Leader  as  the  new  head" ) 
master  of  the  Bartlett  Junior  Hif  i 
School,  but  it  also  offered  George  J  | 
McKxuane,  Sun  reporter  covering  b  g 
first  School  Board  meeting,  the  job  *  ^ 
athletic  director  of  the  High  School  *  'i 
$2,500  a  year.  McGuane  urged  thff  | 
to  reconsider  and  later  declined  tb  * 
job.  McSorley’s  resignation  was  fina*;  . 
ly  accepted.  McSorley  has  return*!  | 
to  the  Sun  staff.  At  the  City  Cound-  j 
meeting  the  same  night.  Mayor  Georg*  * 
Ashe  “went  on  a  rampage”  and  un- 1 
leashed  a  vitriolic  attack  on  the  Sun  . 
its  publisher  and  its  City  Hall  reporter 
Frank  Barrett,  in  connection  withS®  ^ 
stories  regarding  the  new  i  ■ 
Ordnance  Plant  and  its  water  nee®  r  ■ 
The  Sun  of  Oct.  9  carried  all  three 
stories  on  Page  1. 


cartoons  interpreting  war  developments  in  WASHINGTON  AND  ABROAD 


Ackerman  Warns 
Government  Is 
“Freezing"  Press 

lournalism  Deem  Urges 
Fight  on  Encroachments  by 
U.  S.  on  Bill  of  Rights 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  charged  in  a  New  York 
address  Oct,  20  that  “the  leaders  of 
our  domestic  revolution  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  freeze  the  Bill  of  Rights” 
under  the  stress  and  emergency  of 
war,  as  well  as  incomes,  wages  and 
rents. 

‘They  are  determined  to  substitute 
freezing  of  the  press  for  freedom  of 
the  press,”  Dean  Ackerman  declared. 
“And  every  reader  of  every  newspa¬ 
per,  pamphlet,  periodical  and  book  has 
a  stake  in  that  issue,  because  freezing 
of  the  press  means  freezing  public 
opinion  and  political  action. 

Se«i  Free  Speech  "Frozen" 

“If  those  who  are  determined  to 
freeze  the  press  succeed  in  achieving 
their  objective,  we  may  have  freedom 
of  speech  but  be  deprived  of  the  free¬ 
dom  to  speak,  because  the  facilities 
and  instrumentalities  of  communica¬ 
tion  will  be  frozen  for  the  duration 
and  only  those  government  officials 
and  agencies  beyond  censorship  con¬ 
trol  will  be  able  to  use  them. 

“In  a  time  like  this  it  is  even  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak  publicly.  It  is  difficult 
because  there  is  so  little  tolerance 
even  for  the  expression  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  concern.  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  fight  a  known  enemy  abroad.  We 
(on  t^  home  front)  must  fight  for  our 
principles,  our  rights  and  our  con- 
at  home,  even  if,  in  that  fight, 
the  opponent  is  our  own  government.” 

Dean  Ackerman,  who  spoke  at  the 
eout^  Accounting  Institute  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  cited  the 
complaint  filed  by  the  Department  of 
ustice  against  the  Associated  Press 
r^ntly  as  evidence  of  a  plan  to 
freeze  the  press  into  the  new  mould 
of  government  control,  “not  during 
^  ^ar  but  in  i^rpetuity.” 

If  the  Associated  Press  is  frozen 


into  this  mould,”  he  said,  “every  other 
press  association  and  newspaper, 
every  pamphlet  and  speech,  every 
radio  and  forum  will  be  frozen  in 
similar  moulds,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  will  be  relics 
of  aspirations  and  ideals,  not  solemn 
covenants  of  the  progress  of  human¬ 
ity.” 

He  urged  the  development  of  “more 
conscientious  objectors,”  not  to  mili¬ 
tary  service  but  to  any  interference 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans  to  freedom  of  speech,  press 
and  assembly. 

Cites  Press'  War  Services 

“Even  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  more  vigorously  since 
then,  some  government  officials  have 
been  pressing  upon  us  a  domestic 
revolution  designed  to  freeze  our  in¬ 
alienable  rights  and  those  of  millions 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who 
cannot  be  here  to  defend  themselves,” 
he  declared.  This  process  of  freezing 
the  press  started  with  failure  to  repeal 
the  restrictive  laws  of  1917-18,  contin¬ 
ued  from  NRA  to  Lend-Lease,  and  has 
been  accelerated  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  added.  Today  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  control  the  press  is 
“absolute,  though  called  voluntary,” 
Dean  Ackerman  said. 

He  cited  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  Victory  Salvage  Plan,  from  start 
to  fulfillment  an  enterprise  of  the 
newspapers,  and  the  potent  services 
of  the  press  in  encouraging  War  Bond 
sales  and  contributions  to  the  Red 
Cross  roll  call,  USO  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  as  striking  evidences  of  the  news¬ 
papers'  role  in  wartime.  War  cover¬ 
age  at  home  and  abroad  has  inspired 
national  unity,  he  asserted. 

“The  next  time  you  hear  anyone  say 
that  the  newspapers  have  lost  their 
influence,  you  may  truthfully  reply 
that  in  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of 
our  history  the  newspapers  voluntar¬ 
ily,  enthusiastically  and  loyally  mobil¬ 
ized  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
every  war  project,”  he  declared. 
“Nevertheless,  in  recent  years  and  al¬ 
most  daily  during  the  war,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  subjected  to  a  freez¬ 
ing  process  by  our  government. 

“Every  reader  of  what  has  been  the 
free  press  of  our  country  knows  that 
there  is  not  a  single  day  of  respite 
from  propaganda  advocating  funda¬ 


mental  changes  in  the  American  way 
of  life.  All  of  these  are  pressed  upon 
public  attention  by  the  same  method 
of  creating  fear,  advocating  haste  and 
demanding  acceptance.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  presented  for  every  change  is 
that  each  one  is  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  With  a  combination  of  faith 
and  fear,  the  people  acquiesce,  and  this 
process  goes  on  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week. 

“Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war  there  have  been  restrictions  and 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
so  that  today  the  press  is  frozen  by 
law,  by  censorship,  by  directives,  by 
decrees  and  by  executive  action.  In 
all  governmental  affairs  the  press  is 
free  only  to  report  what  is  officially 
released.  Editors  and  publishers  are 
free  to  comment  and  to  criticize.  They 
are  not  free  to  investigate  the  war 
effort  or  to  crusade  and  to  report 
their  findings.  Insofar  as  this  relates 
to  the  war,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
object,  because  no  journalist  would 
purposely  or  even  involuntarily  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.” 

■ 

Navy  News  Not  for 
Psychological  Effect 

The  policy  of  the  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations  office  in  releasing  stories  from 
the  warring  sea  fronts  was  clarified 
by  Captain  Leland  P.  Lovette,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau,  in  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Captain  Lovette,  on  a  western  tour 
to  discuss  with  the  public  and  with 
newspaper  and  radio  men  news  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  war,  was  speaker 
at  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Progressive 
Business  Men  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  at  an  informal  session 
of  Portland  newspaper  and  radio  men 
the  same  day. 

Captain  Lovette  stated  that  “the 
Navy  Department  is  holding  out  no 
news  whatsoever  except  that  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.” 

He  further  declared  “no  news  re¬ 
lease  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Navy 
for  its  psychological  effect  on  our  citi¬ 
zens,”  and  added  that  communications 
are  being  released  as  fast  as  they 
come  from  the  high  command.  No 
news  is  delayed  for  the  better  effect 
it  may  have  on  another  day,  he 
asserted. 


'Phone  Priority  Does 
Not  Mean  Censorship 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20— The  fact 
that  newspaper  telephone  toll  calls  will 
operate  on  a  priority  system  after  Nov. 
1  does  not  mean  that  the  conversa¬ 
tions  will  be  censored  to  determine 
whether  they  rate  priority.  Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly  of  War  Communi¬ 
cations  Board  has  assured.  Long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  to  or  from  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  if  related  to  the  war  effort,  will 
enjoy  a  No.  3  priority  rating — ahead 
of  non-preference  service,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  interruption  to  put  through 
emergency  war  calls. 

Telephone  operators  will  make  the 
connection  on  the  assurance  of  the 
caller,  but  she  may  request  the  name, 
address  and  position  of  the  person 
claiming  priority  right.  A  violation 
invites  heavy  penalty  and  loss  of  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

WPB  Closing  Order 
Forces  Daily  to  Quit 

An  order  by  the  War  Producton 
Board  to  close  all  the  gold  mines  in 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  has  forced  the  suspension  of  the 
local  Cripple  Creek  Times-Record. 
Kenneth  Geddes,  publisher  of  the 
daily,  said  the  WPB  order  was  a  death 
warrant  for  Cripple  Creek,  the  mines 
of  which  have  yielded  fabulous  wealth 
in  the  last  .50  years. 

“We,  the  3,000  people  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  District  who  are  about  to  ^e, 
salute  the  bureaucrats  who  have  seen 
fit  to  annihilate  us,”  Mr.  Geddes  said 
in  one  of  the  newspaper’s  last  edi¬ 
torials. 

JOURNALISTS'  DAY 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  Oct.  19 — “Jour¬ 
nalists’  Day”  will  be  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  on  Oct.  24,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Manuel  B.  Poca- 
terra  of  the  Venezuelan  Journalists 
Association.  President  Isaias  Medina 
Angarita,  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Venezuelans  will  attend  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  nation’s  jour¬ 
nalists.  On  that  day  in  1808  the  first 
Venezuela  newspaper  La  Gazeta  de 
Caracas  was  started. 
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— Harold  Tallmrl  in  .Vi'it’  i'tirk  If'orlil-'l  i-liiiiiiiii. 


— Cliarlfs  WVnuT  in  Chit  Uffo  Sun. 


Bruce  Kii-i'^ell  in  I.os  .lufjrfr.'!  Times. 
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Representatives’  Teams’ 
Creating  New  Business 


“This  test  involved  more  than  just 
a  comiparison  of  postings  against 
newspaper  schedules,  for  in  San  'An¬ 
gelo  and  Paris  where  conditions  are 
comparable  they  have  released  16 
200-line  black  and  white  ads  running 
twice  a  week  over  the  eight-week 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  30  schedules,  seven  employed  the  period  to  determine  the  effectiveness  _  _ 

recognize  that  despite  the  war,  and  800-line  unit  in  black  and  white,  14  of  the  black  and  white  ads  against  allocated  for  the  advertis^~(rf  FW 
the  many  disruptions  in  our  wartime  in  black  and  one  color  and  the  bal-  the  800-line  color  ads.  The  partici-  oranges  during  the  1942-43  season"^ 

OCOZlOIIljr  on/^  in  nnln**  m*  Klonlr  on/4  noi-inrt  T'avo#'  l^...  — _ txl.  _ _  .■ 

are  still  spending 
dollars  in  advertising, 


NEWSPAPER 


Newspapers  to  Gel 
Three-Fourths  of 
Fla.  Citrus  Money 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  moM 

t _ ii _ 1 _ •  .Jr**! 


Jr.,  chairman  of  the  New  Business 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association,  told 
NAEA  members  last  week  in  Chicago. 

“Come  what  may  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer. 
“This  means  a  tremendous  potential 
and  opportimity  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  outlining  the  program  of  two- 
man  teams  working  to  creating  new 
business  for  newspapers,  Mr.  Sawyer 
prefaced  his  report  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  out  of  29  national  accounts 
in  the  Chicago  area,  spending  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $57,000,000  in  1941,  only 
14%,  or  approximately  $8,000,000 
went  to  newspapers.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  ^,000,000  was  placed 
through  newspaper  groups,  leaving 
only  about  $6,000,000  in  black  and 
white  newspaper  advertising. 

Test  Campaign 

Taking  up  the  specific  results  to 
date  of  the  New  Business  Committee’s 
effort  in  the  Chicago  area,  Mr.  Sawyer 
first  told  about  the  Pepsodent  test 
campaign  which  evolved  a  new  copy 
technique  in  newspapers.  “There  are 
several  interesting  details  about  this 
test  campaign  that  are  worth  men¬ 
tioning,”  he  said.  “The  general  plan 
as  most  of  you  undoubtedly  know 
had  to  do  with  color  comic  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  daily  black  and  white 
comic  pages. 

“Initial  contact  was  made  by  the 
Pepsodent  team  with  this  advertiser 
in  late  November  of  1941.  The  cam¬ 
paign  broke  in  Richmond  and  Duluth 
in  black  and  one  color  and  Syracuse 
and  Indianapolis  in  black  and  three 
colors  on  March  12,  1942,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  13  consecutive  weeks  of  808- 
line  copy  each  week  ending  June  4. 

“As  soon  as  it  became  obvious  that 
Pepsodent  was  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  the  test,  the  Pepsodent  team 
made  every  effort  to  insure  its  suc¬ 
cess  not  only  from  the  advertiser’s 
standpoint,  but  also  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  participating  newspapers. 

Chipte  Campalgi 

“It  appeared  obvious  that  someone 
should  work  out  a  means  of  checking 
the  results  of  this  tjrpe  of  operation. 
Pepsodent  couldn’t  do  this  because 
of  their  limited  sales  organization 
and  the  widely  scattered  test  mar¬ 
kets.  To  meet  this  need  for  a  check 
the  Pepsodent  team  worked  out  an 
inventory  program  to  be  conducted 
by  each  participating  newspaper  based 
on  the  Scripps-Howard  continuing  in¬ 
ventory  pUm  in  lieu  of  merchandising 
service.  Pepsodent  was  particularly 
anxious  that  merchandising  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  get  a 
true  result  of  the  ability  of  this  type 
of  advertising  to  produce.  A  normal 
inventory  was  taken  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  ad  and  every  two  weeks 
thereafter  in  the  four  participating 
markets  through  the  life  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  referred  to  the 
Chipso  campaign  laimched  last  July 
by  Procter  &  Gamble.  “This  cam¬ 
paign  was  obviously  patterned  after 
l’'e  Pepsodent  technique  with  these 
important  variations,”  he  said.  “Out 


riod  of  the  campaign  and  reducing 
the  weekly  coverage  cost.” 

Although  the  Chipso  campaign  has 
since  been  discontinued,  Mr.  Sawyer 
explained  that  Procter  &  Gamble  has 
confirmed  the  fact  that  discontinuance 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  technique  or  media. 

Taking  up  the  work  of  the  new 
business  team  assigned  to  the  Swift 


so  that  after  the  eight-week  period  is 
over  there  will  be  an  accurate  check 
of  the  effectiveness  of  both  types  of 
copy. 

“Probably  the  most  interesting  in¬ 
novation  of  this  particular  test  has  to 
do  with  the  color  tie-ups  in  the  local 
retail  grocery  copy.  This  strengthens 
the  ^ectiveness  of  the  color  advertis¬ 
ing  and  we  believe  sets  an  example 


Citrus  commi 
sion  in  regular  meeting  at  their  Uh. 
land,  Fla.,  headquarters  on  Oct  U 
the  action  giving  a  ‘break’  to  dA 
newspapers  on  Florida  citrus  adwt 
tising  for  the  second  consecutive  mi. 
son. 

Grapefruit  and  tangerines  will  pro¬ 
vide  relatively  good  revenue  for  tie 
newspapers  during  the  season,  as  IK 
of  the  grapefruit  funds  and  65^1  d 


accoimt,  he  related  how  sugar  ration-  which  other  newspapers  may  follow  the  tangerine  quota  will  also  mv  t. 


ing  and  WPB  orders  limiting  delivery 
had  blocked  efforts  to  have  Swift  use 
the  comic  page  technique  for  its  ice 
cream.  The  Swift  team  then  shifted 
its  efforts  to  Jewel  Shortening.  The 
account  had  previously  indicated  in¬ 
terest  in  the  possibilities  of  800-line 
color  units  on  editorial  food  pages. 

“To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  this  technique  as  dramatically  as 
possible  the  Swift  team  requested  the 
Atlanta  Journal  to  reproduce  a  Swift 
Jewel  billboard  posting  in  black  and 


advantageously  wherever  this  800-line 
color  unit  may  be  used.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  concluded  his  report 
with  the  statement:  “In  the  work 
which  we  are  embarked  upon  we  are 
resolved  to  be  realistic,  not  fatalistic, 
and  therefore,  we  make  no  promises 
or  predictions  that  from  here  in  all  is 

going  to  be  s\mshine  and  honey.  We  .  _  i.  ,. 

are  still  exploring  and  experimenting 
and  think  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

If  you  gentlemen  agree  with  us  and 


advertising  in  the  newspaper  prea. 

MiliioH  Dollar  Acceiat 
The  commission’s  appropriation  far 
advertising  this  season  totals  one  nil. 
lion  dollars,  and  with  nearly  three, 
fourths  of  it  assigned  for  newspapc 
space,  millions  of  Americans  will  k 
acquainted  with  Florida  citrus 
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that  are  read  at  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  tables  of  the  nation. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  will  be 
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Jewel  billboard  posting  in  black  and  want  to  help  us  to  pursue  this  course,  u.e  runa  w  n  -  advertis 

one  color  on  an  editorial  food  page,  we  ask  of  you  only  two  things — in-  advertismg  that  includes  cat  |  the  sale 


employing  the  800-line  unit,”  he  con 
tinned.  “Although  it  was  a  matter 
of  mondis  before  the  results  of  this 
meeting  (with  agency  and  client) 
became  apparent,  it  is  evident  that 
what  the  team  had  to  say  at  that 
meeting  was  worthwhile. 

Efforts  of  Texas  League 
“In  order  that  you  may  have  the 
complete  picture  of  what  actually 
happened  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 


finite  patience,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
all  the  moral  support  you  can  give  us.” 

Ray  H.  McKinney,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  in  outlining  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  newly-organized 
group,  told  how  a  New  York  group  of 
representatives  had  prepared  a  spe¬ 
cial  presentation  for  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company.  Based  on  careful  re¬ 
search  of  Campbell’s  sales  problems. 


more  than  a  year  to  review  what  the  the  presentation  showed  which  kinds 


Texas  Daily  Press  League  had  been 
doing  in  an  effort  to  switch  Jewel 
posting  funds  into  newspapers.  The 
Texas  Daily  Press  League  has  for 
some  time  offered  a  ‘silver  platter 
plan,’  which  consists  of  a  guaranteed 
number  of  tie-ups  each  week  with 

local  grocery  adverting  in  co^ec-  meal  daily  by  using  it  as  the  basis  for  ur/bl  1  Wpl 

Uon  with  a  10,000-line  national  ad-  ^^at  substitutes.  u:!  !  Ss 


of  soup  were  most  popular  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  Campbell  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  certain  kinds  of  soup  to  better 
advantage.  The  presentation  included 
attractive  suggested  newspaper  copy, 
featuring  menus  and  recipes  in  which 
soup  can  be  served  at  more  than  one 


cards,  trade  publication  space  aad 
provides  a  reserve  to  be  used  for  spot 
radio  annovmcements  where  B 
would  be  effective  and  other  contm-  1 
gencies.  * 

Sidney  Schwinn,  representative  of 
Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc,  of  B 
New  York,  the  commission’s  adverts-  ^ 
ing  agency,  attended  the  meeting  md  t-' 
outlined  plans  for  the  campaign.  Bo 
stated  that  the  agency  would  contiirao  ^ 
to  use  tile  highly  competitive  type  of  \ '. 
copy  used  for  the  first  time  last  season  j . 
which  featured  the  thin  skin  of  Flor-  f 
ida  oranges  as  compared  with  Ao 
thicker  orange  skin  of  its  Pad& 
coast  rival. 

Adopting  a  wartime  technique,  Be 
agency  will  advertise  Florida  grape 
fruit  under  the  name  “commando 
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^hedule.  President  McKinney  said  the  Camp- 

Swift  had  been  usmg  ^stmgs  «-  soup  presentation  was  in  keeping 

clusively  on  Jewel  m  Texas  The  ^^e  American  association’s  plan 

Tex^  Press  ^a^e  h^  sp^  to  finance  research  of  its 

considerable  tune  with  the  Fort  Wo^  independent  of  others,  and  make 

office  of  Swift  &  Company,  J.  Walter  the  use  of  all.  “The 


Thompson  Company  and  the  Swift  & 
Company  home  office  to  secure  a  test 
in  one  or  more  Texas  Press  League 
points.  Apparently  little  progress 
had  been  made  imtil  after  the  Swift 
team  had  submitted  their  presenta¬ 
tion  to  J.  Walter  Thompson  account 
executives  and  the  Swift  advertising 
department.  Subsequent  to  that 
meeting  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League 
was  asked  if  they  might  accommodate 
an  800- line  color  unit  on  the  editorial 
food  pages  in  at  least  two  of  their 
markets. 

“The  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
working  with  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  submitted  the  details  to  their 
respective  publishers  and  found  that 
this  could  be  handled  in  at  least  16 
points,  any  one  of  which  Swift  & 
Company  might  select.  These  nego¬ 
tiations  extended  over  a 


work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
fundamentally  no  different  from 
others,”  he  explained.  “We  sell  a 
service  for  which  there  is  a  basic 
need,  not  only  to  those  who  may  buy 
it  for  their  own  immediate  benefits, 
but  also  to  those  who  are  subjected 
to  its  influence.  Advertising,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  is  by  no  means  one-sided. 
It  must  be  beneficial  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  first  before  it  can  be  prof¬ 
itable  to  those  who  make  use  of  it.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


months  but  late  in  September  a  test 


THE  recruiting  advertising  campaign 
being  conducted  nationally  by  the 
United  States  Navy  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  general  enlistments 

ese  nego-  ^  extended  until  the  end  of  the  -  - - - 

current  year,  according  to  a  statement  that  the  commission’s  budget  woo** 
perioa  oi  _  _  _  ,  _ ,-i _ /  »m*r- 


peal  of  the  English  hit-and-run  »ir 
raiders.  Tangerines  will  be  featured  | 
as  “lunchbox  fruit,”  with  the  c^ieninl 
of  new  markets  in  war  products  • 
centers  as  the  objective. 

Need  Master  Breed 

Schwinn  deplored  the  fact  that  Flor¬ 
ida  citrus  has  no  “master  over-d 
name”  which  handicaps  any  adver^ 
ing  program.  Under  the  brandini 
plan,  each  fruit  would  be  stam^ 
with  the  master  name,  an  effectire 
feature  for  the  national  advertisiiil 
campaign. 

Marvin  Walker,  secretary-manage  ^ 
of  the  commission,  suggest^  an 
propriation  of  $18,000  for  consume 
publicity,  providing  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  distribution  to  newspapers 
magazines  and  radio  stations  of  no* 
citrus  recipes  and  related  matew 
This  is  a  reduction  from  the  $25,0B 
spent  last  season.  A  New  York  ad-  j 
vertising  agency  also  handles  this  | 
work  for  the  commission.  { 

Ihe  advertising  committee  stated 
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noer  a  test  released  this  week  by  the  Recruiting  be  ‘flexible’  to  take  care  of  any  em^ 
campaign  materialized.  Four  800-  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Persormel,  gencies  that  might  arise,  and  tot  ^ 
line  black  and  white  color  units,  ap-  Navy  Department,  Washmgton.  The  expenditures  would  based  <»  w? 
pggrjpg  very  much  like  the  original  extended  cempsign  will  consist  of  four  of  the  expected  full  income.  . 
copy  reproduced  by  the  Atlanta  Jour-  1,000-line  advertisements  in  black-  obtained  from  levies  of  one,  thi«  jw 
nal,  were  set  up  and  released  to  and- white  in  the  general  news  sec-  five  cents,  respectively,  on  each  »» 
Abilene  and  Denison,  Texas.  (Continued  on  page  31)  of  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines 
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Newspapers  Effective 
With  Small  Ad  Budgets 


Brand  Prnfnrnncns 
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the  advertising  appropriation  is  small, 
he  says. 

Type  2,  with  emphasis  on  the  deal¬ 
ers,  also  seemed  to  him  to  “offer 
greater  promise”  than  Type  4  when 
funds  are  limited  and  a  strong  brand 
preference  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
jjyECTIVE  USE  of  newspapers  in  of  dealer  cooperative  advertising.  All  suit  from  general  advertising. 

small  advertising  campaigns  par-  46  manufacturers  allowed  newspapers,  “Assuming  that  there  is  a  good  op- 
ticularly  is  shown  in  a  bulletin  just  25  allowed  radio,  17  outdoor,  8  car  portimity  to  build  a  strong  brand 
oublished  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  cards  and  7  local  magazines.  preference  for  the  product,  the  use  of 

Research.  Prof.  Scott  found  seven  types  of  ad-  cooperative  advertising  done  by  the 

Hie  advertising  programs  of  98  dif-  vertising  programs  in  common  use  dealer  is  favored  under  the  following 
ferent  manufactiu^rs  marketing  con-  among  77  manufacturers  who  sup-  conditions:  (1)  when  dealers  will  run 
lumer  goods  through  selected  retail  plied  data.  In  these  programs  the  company  prepared  advertisements;  (2) 
distributors  were  studied  by  Professor  largest  and  second  largest  percentages  when  distribution  is  spotty;  (3)  when 
James  D.  Scott,  formerly  reswch  as-  of  the  advertising  appropriation  were  the  advertising  appropriation  is  limit- 

devoted  to  the  following  kinds  of  ad-  ®d,”  says  Prof.  Scott, 
vertising: 

Type  1:  First,  general  advertising;  second, 
advertising  over  the  retailer’s  name,  and  some 
provifion  for  dealer  sales  helps. 

Type  2:  First,  advertising  over  the  retailer’s 
name;  second,  dealer  sales  helps,  and  little  or 
no  general  advertising. 

Type  3:  First,  general  advertising;  second, 
dealer  sales  helps,  and  little  or  no  advertising 
over  the  dealer’s  name. 

Type  4:  First,  dealer  sales  helps;  second, 
general  advertising,  and  little  or  no  advertis¬ 
ing  over  the  retailer’s  name. 

Type  S:  First,  advertising  to  the  trade;  sec¬ 
ond,  dealer  sales  helps. 

Type  6:  Dealer  sales  helps  only. 

Type  7:  First,  dealer  sales  helps;  second, 
advertising  to  the  trade,  and  little  or  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  over  the  retailer’s  name. 

Magoziaai  Naad  Bi9  Faads 

,  .  TsT>e  1  and  Type  3  require  rela- 

advertismg  programs  used  to  promote  avely  large  expenditures  if  they  are 
the  sale  of  merchandise  marketed  by  to  be  used  effectively,  according  to 
selected  distribution.  As  pointed  out  Prof.  Scott.  In  contrast,  advertising 
by  the  author:  “One  manufacturer  programs  Type  2,  Type  4,  Type  5, 
may  ^nd  50%  of  his  advertising  ap-  Type  6  and  Type  7  can  be  used  ef- 
propriation  upon  general  advertising,  fectively  when  advertising  expendi- 
30%  upon  advertising  over  the  retail-  tures  are  relatively  small 


jutant  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
gAonl  of  Business  Administration 
and  now  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Raring  his  conclusions  on  this  study, 
Prof.  Scott  states  that  whenever  a 
company’s  advertising  appropriation 
Ms  below  a  certain  amount  the  use 
of  general  advertising  over  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  own  signature  is  relatively 
ineffective. 

Enpbasis  ea  Dealers 

In  such  instances,  he  contends,  the 
expenditures  should  be  directed  most¬ 
ly  into  dealer  cooperative  advertising 
or  point-of-purchase  helps. 

The  study  made  by  Prof.  Scott  was 
to  determine  the  factors  which  ac¬ 
count  for  the  widely  varying  types  of 


Institutional 
Ads  Coordinated 
By  12  Railroads 

Newspapers  Used  Entirely 
.  .  .  800  Dailies,  Weeklies 
On  3  Schedules  Announced 

Newspapers  will  be  used  entirely 
for  a  coordinated  campaign  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  by  12  eastern  rail¬ 
roads  which  broke  this  week.  C.  R. 
Dugan,  public  relations  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central,  initiat^  the 
plan  to  tell  the  railroads’  wartime 
Reliarice  mamly  on  general  adver-  story  in  paid  space  without  duplica- 
tising  has  some  disadvantages  in  tion  and  overlapping. 


stimulating  brand  preference,  he  says. 
“A  relatively  large  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  required  before  a  Type 
1  or  Type  3  advertising  program  em¬ 
phasizing  general  advertising  in  mag- 


Complete  details  of  the  various 
railroads’  advertising  plans  were  to 
be  announced  by  each  line  individu¬ 
ally.  The  roads  have  agreed  on  the 
subjects  to  be  covered,  but  each  road 


azines  can  be  used  effectively.  When  and  its  own  agency,  is  preparing  its 
a  product  does  not  lend  itself  to  news-  Q^n  copy. 


paper  advertising,  this  disadvantage  is 
serious.  When  the  opposite  is  true, 
however,  the  manufacturer  with  a 
small  advertising  program  can  avoid 
the  disadvantage  by  placing  his  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  newspapers,”  he 
adds. 

“When  a  manufacturer  has  spotty 
distribution,  it  is  wasteful  to  make 


among  manufacturers  using  selected 
distribution  general  advertising 


er’a  name,  and  20%  upon  dealer  sales 
helps.  In  contrast,  another  Inanufac- 
turer  may  divide  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  into  75%  for  advertising _  ^ 

He  i.  over  the  retailer’s  name  and  25%  for  molt Ifrequently'placed” hi''m1gMinel 
tome  ^  dealer  sales  helps.  .  .  .  Still  another  ^ith  national  circulation,”  he  says. 
I'  manufacturer  nmy  <^vide Jus  adver-  those  cases  in  which  magazines 
1  Usmg  appropnation  into  60%  for  ad-  ^^e  not  used,  general  advertising  is 
vertemg  to  Ae  trade  and  40%  for  usually  placed  in  newspapers.  Other 
ealer  sales  helps.  media,  such  as  radio,  window  posters. 


j  M  .j  ,  general  advertising  In  newspapers 

°iVr  ®vi(fence  presented  located  in  cities  where  his  brand  is  on 
m  Chapter  in,  it  may  be  inferred  that  g^ig  *> 


500  on  N.  Y.  Ceatral  Schadala 

More  than  800  newspapers,  dailies 
and  weeklies,  are  on  the  s^edules 
armounced  to  date  by  three  roads. 
New  York  Central  will  use  about  500, 
the  Erie  100  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  208.  The  other  railroads  par- 

_ _  _  _  ticipating  are  the  Boston  &  Maine, 

use  of  advertising  programs  giving  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Chicago  &  Alton, 
primary  emphasis  to  general  adver- 

tising  in  magazines.  On  the  other  „  ’®hey,  Norfolk  &  W^tem, 

hand,  if  the  product  is  suited  to  news-  ”®*'J^lvania,  and  Readmg.  All  on- 
paper  advertising,  the  manufacturer  commimities  of  the  12  roads  will 
can  avoid  such  waste  by  placing  his  be  covered. 

Except  m  New  York,  the  campaign 
is  on  a  12-week  basis.  Frequency 
ranges  from  three  times  a  week  in 
New  York  down  to  every  other  week 
in  weekly  newspapers. 

New  York  Central’s  largest  copy  is 
1,440  lines  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Sizes  scale  down  to  1,000  lines  in  cities 
over  100,000  population.  New  York 
excepted,  640  lines  in  20,000 — 100,000 
cities,  and  300  lines  elsewhere. 

In  New  York,  where  eight  news- 


Stondord  Oil  Using 
L800  Dailies,  Weeklies 

Automobiles  will  need  better  care 
under  nationwide  gasoline  rationing, 
according  to  facts  set  forth  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising  cam- 


:,4e  ^ 

rape 

r  ap- 
n  air 
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ictn 


A,  a  r^lt  of  his  isolation  of  the  and  car  cards,  are  frequently  Gsed  to  uai^ln  lTw  S  aurw^kly  mid 
fa^rs  which  account  for  such  wide  supplement  magazines  and  newspa-  ctanJard  Oil  Comnanv  Papers  are  being  used,  six  railroads 

Terences  in  advertising  practice,  pers,  but,  in  most  cases,  these  supple-  LEa  Thl  the  city  are  scheduling  a 

Prof.  Scott  suggests  for  manufacturers  mentary  media  are  not  used  alone.”  whet W !  total  of  ads.  To  avoid  conflict,  it 

m  analytical  approach  which  may  While  a  relatively  large  expenditure  *  •  *  ^  v.  decided  to  schedule  railroads  and 

help  thm  in  building  effective  pro-  is  required  in  order  to  make  possible  ^"otonsts  would  change  the  newspapers  alphabeticaUy.  “A”  road 

groms  for  the  products  which  they  an  effective  campaign  in  ^tional  u  nn^Pr  (B&O)  used  “A”  paper  (Herald  Trib- 

sell  through  selected  distributors.  The  magazines,  this  b  not  the  case  with  grease  jobs  and  tire  switches  jnoM  Monday,  “B”  road  (DL&W) 

.  .  '  ''  used  “B”  daily  (Journal- American) 


- uiia  jioi  uie  case  wiui  *i _ naof 

^  IS  to  determine  in  any  program  newspapers,  according  to  the  study,  gas  rahonmg.  More 

the  most  effective  divbion  of  expendi-  “In  contrast  (to  Types  1  and  3)  ”  would  make  changes  at  the 


same  interval  as  now  or  would 
lengthen  the  interval.  They  thought 
that  with  minimum  driving  their  cars 


nicbns  tell  us  that  cars  will  need  bet- 


tures  among  the  various  forms  of  ad-  he  says,  “a  small  advertising  appro 
vertising;  namely,  general  advertbing  prfation  does  not  prevent  the  effective 
over  fte  n^ufacturer’s  signature,  use  of  the  five  remaining  types  of  ad- 

advertising  directed  at  the  trade,  co-  vertbing  programs.  Type  2  involves  need  less  care, 

operative  advertbing  with  selected  the  use  of  advertbing  over  the  retail-  contrary,  automotive  tech- 

^rs,  md  pomt-of-purchase  adver-  er’s  name  and  dealer  sales  helps, 
using  helps.  “Newspaper  advertbing  over  the 

Effective  Division  Stadied  retailer’s  name  b  less  expensive  than 

Consideration  b  directed  to  such  general  advertising  in  newspapers  for 
questions  as  the  following:  What  b  reasons:  first,  ite  cost  may  be 

6ie  most  effective  divbion  in  view  of  Placed  at  local  rates;  secondly,  ite  cost 
naget  ^  the  size  of  the  appropriation?  Under  ^  shared  with  the  retailers, 

n  ap-  }  what  conditions  should  advertbing  Hence,  advertbing  over  the  retailer’s 
iume  ^  over  the  manufacturer’s  name  utilize  name  lends  itself  particularly  well  to 
relop-  I  a  large  share  of  the  program?  When  situations  in  which  there  b  a  small 
apeii  -  ^uld  dealer  cooperative  advertbing  advertbing  expenditure.” 

[  «*  ue  stressed?  Type  2  "More  Ecoaomical" 

^  {  the  j  which  In  a  substantbl  portion  of  the  cases 

I  wa.<i  nKfa-  ^  b^ed  an  advertbing  appropriation  of  less 


Wednesday,  and  thb  will  continue 
until  the  cycle  b  completed  and  each 
road  has  used  one  ad  in  each  of  the 
eight  newspapers  on  the  Ibt. 

Big  R.  R.  Linage  Increase 

The  coordinated  campaign  repre- 


ter  care,”  declared  President  Edward  sente  a  substantial  increase  in  linage 
“Standard  of  Indiana  b  a**  the  raUroads  involved.  In 


G.  Seubert 
therefore  advertbing  in  newspapers 
to  help  motorbts  understand  what  to 
do.” 

Featured  in  the  campaign  are  illus¬ 
trations  dramatbing  things  to  do  un¬ 
der  gasoline  rationing.  McCann - 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  handles  the 
account. 

CALLAHAN  NAMED 


small  towns  linage  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  Several  railroads  said 
the  campaign  ads  were  in  addition  to 
schedules  previously  planned. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  the  decbion 
last  May  by  the  Assocbtion  of  Am¬ 
erican  Railroads  to  dbcontinue  so- 
called  “service”  advertbing —  luxury 
trains,  etc. — because  it  was  apparent 
the  carriers’  main  job  was  to  move 
troops  and  transport  materials. 


......  »■  V  ttAaVCHaia  The 

WM  1  ’  r  i — ■'  —  — T —  ““  ai/piopnaiion  oi  less  WASHmcTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19  ^Vincent  consensus,  however,  strongly  favored 

®*“‘**“  than  $200,000  tends  to  make  Type  1  Callahan,  public  relations  specialist  continuation  of  institutional  schedules 
durmg  Ae  Harvard  study  of  less  effective  than  possible  altema-  on  Treasury  bond  and  stamp  sales,  in  newspapers  to  tell  the  railroads’ 
advertbing,  tives,  he  says.  “Moreover,  the  smaller  has  been  appomted  to  direct  all  na-  story, 
from  wT**  n  grant  the  advertbing  appropriation  grows,  tional  advertbing  activities  on^  war  Mr_  Dugan  evolved  the  plan  of 

Y  .  A-  W.  Erickson,  of  New  the  greater  likelihood  that  some  other  securities.  Coming  within  the  jurte-  eliminating  “scattered  shots”  by  co- 
TVp  rt„/i  •  j  A,  .  .  ,  ,  advertbing  program  will  prove  diction  of  his  office  will  be  advertis-  ordinating  the  entire  effort.  He  con- 

“AdvAr«c-  at  $1.50,  b  titled  to  be  more  effective  than  Type  1,”  he  ing  by  means  of  posters,  billboar^,  vinced  the  roads  that  greater  reader 

wiA  Products  adds.  car  cards,  and  like  media,  and  the  impact  would  result  from  regularly 

ected  Dbtribution.”  Since  Type  2  b  “much  more  eco-  preparation  and  dbtribution  of  sug-  spaced,  large  size  ads,  than  from  copy 

all  *'^?*fP**^®  fhe  types  of  media  nomical  than  Type  3,”  the  use  of  gested  newspaper  copy  for  local  com-  of  insufficient  space  placed  irregu- 
owed  by  46  manufacturers  for  use  Type  3  b  “very  questionable”  when  mercial  sponsorship.  larly. 


Says  Prosecutors  Share 
Crime  Publicity  Blame 

American  Prison  Ass'n  Told  Control  D.  A. 

Has  Over  Case  Puts  Onus  for  "Roman  Holiday" 
On  Him  as  Well  as  Press 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C.,  Oct.  2S— Prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys  share  with  the  press 
the  blame  for  overplay  of  crime  news, 
Wendell  Berge.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  told  the 
American  Prison  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  here  today. 

Discussing  “The  Prosecutor  and 
Crime  Publicity,”  Berge  laid  down 
guides  to  be  followed  in  and  out  of 
the  court-room,  and,  warning  against 
“trying  cases  in  the  newspapers,”  he 
.said:  “Don’t  give  out  feelers  or  bi¬ 
zarre  statements  to  reporters  while 
your  case  is  still  being  tried.  Don’t 
do  it  then  or  any  other  time,  even 
though  you  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
it  will  get  your  name  up  in  the  36- 
point  type.  Maybe  it  will,  and  maybe 
some  day  you’ll  be  able  to  run  for 
governor  on  account  of  it.  But  it 
won’t  help  the  jury  bring  in  a  fair 
verdict  on  which  a  man’s  life  may  be 
at  stake,  and  it  won’t  make  you  a 
better  governor  after  you’ve  cashed 
in.” 

Sees  Ham*  for  Protecatort 

Analytical  material  on  newspaper 
handling  of  crime  news  completely  ig¬ 
nores  the  part  prosecutors  play  in 
creating  unsavory  conditions,  the 
speaker  accused.  He  conceded  that 
certain  types  of  journalistic  treatment 
of  crime  and  criminals  invite  imita¬ 
tion  by  youths,  but  said,  “crime  sells 
newspapers  when  nothing  else  will.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  public’s  sales  re¬ 
sistance  happens  to  be  unusually  high, 
then  where  ordinary  handling  of  ci^e 
will  not  do  the  trick,  sensationalized 
handling  is  often  resorted  to--e^- 
cially  if  it  involves  a  female  principal 
young  enough  to  be  designated  by  the 
headline  writers  as  a  blonde  or  a 
brunette.  The  fact  of  the  matter  b 
that  until  human  nature  changes  we 
shall  have  crime,  we  shall  have  crime 
news,  and  we  shall  have  a  public  in¬ 
terest  in  crime  news.  So  long  as  the 
fact  of  crime  exists,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  object  to  news  of  that  fact  as 
such.  There  is  crime  news  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.” 

The  problem,  Berge  continued,  is  in 
the  handling  of  such  news:  how  to 
avoid  pandering  to  a  morbid  interest, 
suggesting  new  misdeeds  and  new 
techniques  to  potential  criminals,  cast¬ 
ing  hold-ups  and  murderers  in  the 
role  of  Robin  Hood,  or  trying  cases 
in  the  public  prints  instead  of  a  court 
of  justice. 

Ethics  vs.  Circulotlea 

The  speaker  agreed  with  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  the  American  press, 
that  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  “But,”  he 
suggested,  “let  us  not  beguile  our¬ 
selves  into  forgetting  that  journalism 
is  a  profession  whereby  some  men 
make  their  living  through  wages  and 
salaries  and  others  amass  wealth,  or 
attempt  to  do  so,  through  bond  inter¬ 
est  and  dividends.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  competitive — ^highly  so  in 
sMne  cities— and  that  bigger  circula¬ 
tion  means  more  advertising  space  and 
higher  advertising  rates.  Ethics? 
Yes,  the  American  press  has  a  code  of 
ethics,  higher  and  more  exacting,  I 
am  sure,  than  that  of  any  other  press 
in  the  world.  But  1  don’t  forget  that 
circulation  means  advertising,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  means  cash,  and  that  news¬ 
papers,  xmless  they  get  cash  in  one 
way  or  another,  cannot  live.  To  lose 


sight  of  this  is  to  be  unrealistic,  and 
unrealistic  people  often  expect  more 
of  our  newspapers  than  they  should. 
The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  radio 
broadcasters,  magazine  publishers,  and 
other  mediums  for  news  or  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“These  American  institutions  will 
sprout  wings  some  far-off  day  when 
the  sheriff  comes  after  them  bearing 
roses  instead  of  subpenas.  when  there 
are  no  such  things  as  bond  interest 
and  receivership.  Until  then,  let  us 
admire  them  for  what  they  are,  and 
let  us  not  shift  the  whole  burden  of 
censure  to  them  if  they  are  not  all 
that  we  should  like  them  to  be.” 

Court  "Net  Sounding  Board" 

The  control  a  prosecutor  wields 
over  the  handling  of  a  case  before  and 
after  it  reaches  the  court-room  is  so 
large  that  he  must  be  held  at  least 
partly  to  blame  if  the  newspapers 
make  a  Roman  holiday  out  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  Berge  warned. 

He  urged  the  listening  prosecutors 
not  to  regard  the  court-room  as  a 
sounding  board  to  enhance  their  own 
political  careers.  If  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys  would  practice  law  and  not  play 
politics,  no  set  of  “do’s”  and  “don’ts” 
would  be  needed,  he  assured.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  objective  be  to  shape 
the  case  for  justice  and  not  for  head¬ 
lines. 

The  speaker  recalled  the  1928  ex¬ 
ecution  of  William  Hickman  for  kid¬ 
naping  and  murdering  a  12-year-old 
child.  Despite  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  newspapers  carried  serialized 
stories  woven  around  the  prisoner’s 
calmness,  and  at  the  end  carried  this 
advertisement:  “Follow  William  Ed¬ 
ward  Hickman  to  the  gallows  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  pink  and  other  editions.” 

False,  non-essential,  or  sentimen¬ 
talized  publicity  before  trial  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  just  verdict,  by  making  objec¬ 
tive  jurors  hard  to  find,  Berge  said, 
citing  the  Snyder-Gray  trial  and  the 
Hauptmann  trial  as  “notorious  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  prolonged  build-up  before 
and  during  the  trial.”  The  Hall-Mills 
case  was  mentioned  as  a  flagrant  ex¬ 
ample  of  over-emphasis,  covered  by 
200  reporters — 16  from  one  New  York 
newspaper  alone;  and  with  50  photog¬ 
raphers  on  hand  at  all  times.  During 
investigation  of  the  “Torch  Murder” 
of  1928,  Berge  said,  “police  with  the 
assistance  of  the  newspapers,  muddied 
up  several  reputations.” 

Newspapermen  are  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  integrity,  “even  if  all  do  not  re¬ 
spect  it”  and  they  can  pick  out  prose¬ 
cutors  whose  eye  is  on  the  score  rather 
than  on  the  ball,  the  speaker  warned. 

Berge  urged  that  balance  be  sought 
in  crime  publicity,  giving  prominence 
to  cases  which  might  deter  others 
from  committing  crime,  never  being 
secretive  in  matters  a  free  press  is 
entitled  to  know  about.  He  upheld 
the  right  of  the  military  commission 
to  do  what  it  thought  best  with  re¬ 
spect  to  publicity  on  the  eight  sabo¬ 
teurs  cases  recently  tried,  but  agreed 
that  the  question  whether  information 
should  be  given  out  or  suppressed  was 
considered  “at  least  an  arguable 
point.” 

Warning  against  playing  favorites 
among  reporters,  Berge  said  a  prose¬ 
cutor  indulging  that  practice  soon 
finds  he  isn't  being  fair  to  any  one. 


E  D  I 

GRIFFIN  LOSES  SUIT 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
of  Great  Britain  won  Oct.  21  a  judg¬ 
ment  dismissing  the  $1,000,000  lil^l 
suit  brought  against  him  by  William 
Griffin,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer,  who  is  under  indictment  in 
Washington  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  lower  the  morale  of  U.  S.  armed 
forces.  The  judgement  awarded  to 
Mr.  Churchill  $103.85.  representing 
the  costs  of  defending  the  action,  "nie 
judgment  dismissing  the  suit  was 
granted  because  Mr.  Griffin  or  his  at¬ 
torneys  failed  to  appear  when  the  case 
was  called.  Mr.  Griffin  brought  the 
suit  in  1939. 

■ 

Munsey's  30- Year 
Ban  on  Smoking 
Ends  at  N.  Y.  Sun 

Keats  Speed  Revokes  Rule 
Modified  After  Death  of 
Publisher  in  1925 

An  edict  against  smoking  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  laid  down  by  Frank 
Munsey  on  the  old  New  York  Press 
in  1912  and  continued  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  New  York  Sun  in  1916, 
was  revoked  Oct.  14  by  Keats  Speed, 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun. 

As  the  editorial  department,  with 
few  exceptions,  smoked  its  head  off  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  the  no-smoking 
rule  also  was  relax^  in  the  Sun’s 
advertising  department  and  business 
office.  The  only  places  where  smok¬ 
ing  on  the  job  is  prohibited  are  the 
mechanical  departments,  and  the 
cashier’s  and  publication  offices,  both 
of  which  deal  with  the  public. 

Moaitor  Aloao  Now  Hot  Boa 

As  far  as  Editor  &  Publishes  could 
learn,  the  Christian  Science  Monitc 
is  now  the  only  newspaper  editorial 
office  in  the  country  in  which  smok¬ 
ing  is  forbidden.  The  Monitor  also 
has  a  rule  against  profanity.  These 
rules  are  in  effect  not  only  in  the 
Boston  plant,  but  in  Monitor  offices 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Frank  Munsey,  who  abhorred  to¬ 
bacco  smoke,  enforced  his  ruling  in 
the  Press  plants  on  Spruce  street  and 
Nassau  street,  and  at  the  present  Sun 
offices  at  280  Broadway.  When  the 
publisher  died  in  1925,  Keats  Speed 
modified  the  rule  by  establishing  the 
Sun  Parlor  where  the  editorial  staff 
could  smoke  or  play  chess  between 
stories.  Rewrite  men  and  reporters 
were  summoned  back  to  the  city  room 
by  boys  when  needed. 

Mr.  Speed  himself,  observed  the 
rule  in  the  city  room.  When  he 
wanted  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  which 
invariably  was  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  corridor. 

Agitation  against  the  rule  had  been 
sporadic.  Finally,  the  requests  that 
smoking  be  jjermitted  at  desks  be¬ 
came  so  frequent  that  the  Sun  Edi¬ 
torial  Employes  Union  executive 
committee  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Speed  to 
abandon  it.  Roland  Kilbon  and  T. 
P.  Headen,  rewrite  men,  who  com¬ 
pose  the  union’s  grievance  committee, 
explained  that  many  cigars  and  cig¬ 
arettes  were  being  thrown  away  after 
a  few  puffs  when  the  men  were  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  Sun  Parlor,  and  Mr. 
Speed  agreed  to  kill  the  restriction. 

Newt  Brekca  Witk  a  Fleorith 

Kilbon  and  Headen  made  the  most 
of  the  occasion.  Both  walked  into 
the  city  room  vigorously  puffing  on 
cigarettes.  There  were  many  startled 
looks,  but  others  appeared  not  to  no¬ 
tice  the  smoking,  since  a  reporter 
often  lit  a  cigarette  absent  mindedly 
at  his  typewriter,  only  to  catch  him- 
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self  a  moment  later  if  a  nearbv 
associate  didn’t.  ^ 

Nonchalantly  the  two  rewrite  m-, 
returned  to  their  desks,  still 
like  chimneys.  Headen’s  ne2 
George  Ritchie,  leaned  over^ 
whispered  out  of  the  side  of  fc, 
mouth,  “Hey  watch  yourself!”  He^ 
played  dumb,  and  Ritchie  hkS* 
warning  “Cigarette! 

Headen  then  told  Ritchie  he 
“living  in  the  dark  ages”  and  id. 
vised  him  to  see  the  bulletin  bond 

Ritchie  did  so.  He  came  back  to  his 
desk  puffing  a  big  black  cigar.  T»s 
hundred  pairs  of  eyes  were  uj»n  hk 
and  then  there  was  a  concerted  nut 
to  the  board.  A  notice  posted  dte, 
by  John  J.  McCuen,  president  of  tie 
union,  announced  that  Mr.  Speed  had 
granted  permission  to  smoke  forth- 
with  in  the  city  room  and  varioB 
other  editorial  offices.  Because  d 
fire  hazards  and  the  law  smoking  rS 
is  prohibited  in  the  morgue,  the  pic¬ 
ture  morgue,  the  stock  and  boc 
table  rooms,  and  the  AP  and  the 
Standard  News  Association  room,  t 
obtaining  permission,  the  notice  said 
the  committee  agreed  that  butts  mus; 
not  be  thrown  on  the  floor  and  ash 
trays  must  be  provided  by  the  smii- 
ers  and  used. 

From  the  crowd  around  the  board 
virtually  evep'  reporter  emerpe  t 
“forthwith,”  his  face  wreathed  with  p 
smoke  and  a  big  grin.  Only  a  smi. 
group  could  see  no  blessings  in  the 
new  rule,  since  the  city  room  was  soo: 
hazy  with  smoke  from  previously  sup¬ 
pressed  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The 
heavy  smoke  clouds  of  that  day  have 
diminished  to  the  normalcy  of  other 
city  rooms,  however. 

The  reformation  started  in  the  dty 
room  quickly  spread  to  the  other  Su: 
departments  mentioned. 

It  was  recalled  that  during  H; 
Munsey’s  era  one  copy  reader,  an  in¬ 
veterate  smoker,  did  most  of  his  won 
in  the  men’s  room  to  circumvent  the 
no-smoking  rule. 

Planted  Story  Ends 
All-Girl  Copy  Desk 

Chicago,  Oct.  22— The  “noble  «• 
periment”  of  an  all-girl  copy  desk, 
as  recently  inaugurate  by  Williar. 

L.  Ayers,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  managing  editor,  has  reached 
the  “thirty”  stage  and  men  once  mote 
reign  supreme  around  the  rim. 

Bill  Ayers  started  out  with  su 
women  copyreaders  and  after  an  in¬ 
tensive  two-week  training  period,  a.*- 
signed  them  to  the  day  copy  desk 
There  were  loud  protests  from  the 
men’s  gallery,  but  Ayers  stuck  to  his 
guns.  Finally,  after  another  two- 
week  period.  Night  Editor  George 
Bradley  told  Ayers  in  no  uncertai.': 
terms  that  the  four  remaining  gir^ 
didn’t  know  anything  about  news¬ 
paper  style  and  had  no  idea  of  wha: 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

To  prove  his  point,  Bradley  the:; 
prepared  a  phoney  news  story  abc* 
“Chrysler  Division  of  General  Motos 
announcing  a  new  line  of  1943  moto:  | 
cars.”  The  story  was  loaded  wi4 
misstatements,  but  the  unsuspectmt 
girl  copyreaders  “edited”  the 
and  no  one  questioned  the  plausihi-- 
ity  of  the  “facts”  contained  therein 

As  a  result,  two  of  the  women  copj’ 
readers  immediately  left  the  Jourm 
of  Commerce.  The  other  two  stay** 
on,  pleading  they  thought  the  sloiy 
was  a  practice  exercise.  This  w«« 
they  joined  the  others. 

Said  managing  editor  Ayers: 
going  to  have  an  all-girl  copy  desk-; 

I  haven’t  any  choice.  I  have 
a  lot  from  this  experiment  and  1® 
going  to  try  again.  Basically,  w^'- 
copyreaders  are  not  well  infomed  * 
to  current  events,  business  in  P*-'' 
ticular.”  [ 
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-in  Philadelphia 


•  “Use  one  ri\etiiig  inaeliine  expertly!*’  is  an 
ob^  ions  suggestion  for  tins  fellow.  And  it  may 
also  be  said  that  advertisers  can  do  a  better  job 
in  Pbiladelphia  by  first  using  one  newspaper 
adequately. 

•  Fart  Finders  Institute  recently  checked  the  trend 

of  10c  cigar  sales  among  stores  in  neighborhoods 
where  tear  workers  live.  One  question  asked  of 
storekeepers  was:  hich  daily  neivsimper  do 

you  think  best  for  cigar  advertising?'"’  8l^o  **f 
these  storekee/ters  recommended  advertising  in 
The  Evening  Bulletin. 

•  More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this 
policy:  A  thorougli  advertising  job  in  The  Bulletin 
alone  is  the  first  requisite  to  a  thorough  job  in  the 
important  Philadelphia  market. 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Birthday  Cakes 

IT  AT.T.  started  a  few  months  ago 

when  William  R.  Dyer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin,  received  a  letter  from  a  mother 
of  a  soldier  who  is  stationed  in  Ha¬ 
waii.  The  mother  on  the  mainland 
asked  if  the  newspaper  would  see  that 
her  boy  received  a  birthday  cake. 
Dyer  arranged  with  a  local  bakery 
for  the  cake  and  then  contacted  the 
soldier's  commanding  officer  who  ar¬ 
ranged  a  surprise  for  the  boy.  Dyer 
took  the  cake  and  a  photographer  to 
the  camp  headquarters  where  the 
presentation  was  made  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  printed  in  the  Star-Bulletin. 
Many  officers  and  men  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  paper  for  their  rela¬ 
tives  on  the  mainland  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  requests  started  to 
come  in.  So  far  the  newspaper  has 
presented  over  60  cakes  to  men  in 
the  armed  forces  there. 

Dyer  reports  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  believe  this  is  q  wonderful  mor¬ 
ale  builder. 

Old  Cuts 

THE  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  is  each 

day  publishing  two  pictures  from 
its  files,  unidentified  and  imrecog- 
nizable,  and  asking  their  readers  to 
help  identify  the  pictures  for  the  li¬ 
brarian.  “If  you  know  who  they  are, 
won’t  you  please  call  the  librarian 
and  tell  him?”  the  caption  asks. 

Sending  Smokes 

THE  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times’  “Keep 

’em  Smoking”  fund  this  week  is 
sending  the  3,500,000th  cigarette  to 
some  Erie  lad  in  the  armed  services. 
TTie  fund,  kept  going  by  direct  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Erie  citizenry,  has 
been  sending  bi-monthly  shipments 
ever  since  the  fimd  started  in  March 
— flat  fifties  to  the  boys  stationed  in 
camps  and  bases  in  the  states  and  full 
cartons  to  all  those  overseas.  There 
are  now  4.500  names  on  the  master 
list,  every  one  of  which  get  cigarettes 
at  least  twice  a  month.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  are  overseas.  More  than 
$25,000  has  already  been  contributed. 

Charles  W.  Wells,  city  editor,  is  the 
fund  manager  and  a  staff  man,  Harold 
Sullivan,  handles  the  daily  stories. 

“This  Is  Your  Fight" 

IN  AN  effort  to  clear  some  of  the 

confusion  surrounding  the  civilian’s 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  war 
effort  at  home,  the  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository  is  publishing  a  special  series 
entitled  “This  Is  Your  Fight — What 
You  Can  Do  To  Help  Win  It.” 

Given  a  prominent  Page  1  spot,  the 
12  daily  articles  emphasize  that  “this 
is  a  fight  in  which  everyone  is  in¬ 
volved — man,  woman  and  child — and 
in  which  everyone  can  and  must  take 
an  active  part. 

“To  date,  we  have  not  fought  a  very 
efficient  fight.  There  has  been  too 
mudi  confusion  about  who  was  to 
throw  what  punch  when  .  .  .  and 
where.  There  has  been  too  much 
windmill  swinging  with  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  the  energy  expended. 
Well-intentioned  punches  have  been 
flying  aimlessly  about,  landing  no¬ 
where  in  particular  but  having  a  very 
tiresome  effect  on  the  throwers.” 

■The  series  opened  with  a  discussion 
of  the  manpower  situation.  War  work¬ 
ers  were  admonished  to  stay  on  their 
present  job;  workers  in  non-essential 
industries  were  informed  where  to 
obtain  training  for  war  work  and 
how  to  go  about  shifting  to  a  war  job. 

Other  articles  in  the  series  will  in¬ 
form  readers  how  they  can  help  speed 
victory  by  such  acts  as  cooperating 
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in  government  wartime  measures,  us¬ 
ing  their  income  wisely  for  necessary 
purchases,  volunteering  for  Red  Cross 
and  OCD  service. 

Four  articles  will  be  devoted  to  the 
armed  services.  Each  will  list  com¬ 
plete  enlistment  and  commission  op¬ 
portunities  in  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  armed  service. 

Every  one  of  the  articles  reporting 
an  opportunity  to  serve  lists  a  local 
or  regional  authority  readers  may  con¬ 
sult  for  further  information. 

Church  Loyalty  Ad 
TWENTY-SIX  local  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  paid  for  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Texarkana  Gazette 
Oct.  3,  inviting  the  public  to  attend 
services  in  observance  of  Church  Loy¬ 
alty  Day  Oct.  4.  Their  names  were 
signed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Sk&tt  ’TakeA 

THE  FOLLOWING  headline  appeared 
in  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item: 

TIN  CAN  COLLECTION  AGAIN 
NEXT  WEEK;  CANS  OUT 
ON  TUESDAY 

Women  Acain  Ur^ed  to  Flatten  Their 
Cant — List  of  Bins  Monday 

■ 

MIAMI  (Fla.)  HERALD  sports  writers 
may  be  a  bit  chary  of  future  assign¬ 
ments  at  Miami  Beach.  A  playful 
prospective  soldier  pulled  Robin 
Hughes  into  a  line  of  waiting  in¬ 
ductees,  and  there  he  stayed  for  an 
hour,  his  protests  overriden  by  a 
tough  sergeant  who  told  him,  “You’re 
in  the  Army  now.” 


in  the  Standard-Examiner,  crediting 
Short  Takes. 

■ 

THE  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  “lost  wife”  and  let  it 
be  known  that  though  the  paper 
charged  for  other  kinds  of  lost  and 
found  advertising,  it  would  never 
charge  for  advertising  for  wives  who 
might  have  become  lost. 

The  paper  received  a  letter  from 
B.  H.  Cook,  of  Edenton,  to  the  effect 
that  his  wife  had  become  lost  and  he 
wished  to  advertise  for  her.  He  never 
explained  why  he  wished  to  advertise 
in  Wilson  but  went  into  a  lengthy 
statement  as  to  why  she  was  lost. 
’That  is  another  story. 

The  letter  started  off  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“I  have  lost  my  wife  and  I  want  it 
put  in  the  Daily  Times  so  my  friends 
will  know  how  I  lost  her  and  please 
let  me  know  what  it  will  cost  me  to 
put  it  in  the  Daily  Times  and  I  will 
send  the  money  at  once.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  piece  the 
Daily  Times  added  the  comment  that 
“no  cost  for  ads  for  lost  wives  will 
be  made.” 

■ 

THE  Treasury  Secret  Service  has  a 
prize  in  its  collection  of  stories  about 
the  ease  with  which  counterfeit  money 
has  been  put  in  circulation.  A  West 
Virginia  newspaper  reproduced  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  iMgus  bill  that  had  foimd 
its  way  into  the  community,  hoping 
that  by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  readership  there  would  be  no  re¬ 
currence. 

The  next  day,  a  picture  of  the 
bill,  clipped  from  the  newspaper,  was 
passed  in  a  grocery  store. 


GIRL  GETS  BEAT 

Margaret  Kerkling,  an  Indian*  Ik 
versity  journalism  school  gn^ 
with  only  three-months’  trainuJ2 
the  City  News  Biu^au  ofg^ 
scored  a  beat  on  the  arrest  ofhS 
Kadens,  Army  deserter  accused!^ 
least  75  crimes  during  a  two-^ 
spree.  He  has  admitted  holdupq^ 
mobile  thefts,  kidnapings  and  ci£ 
attacks  on  women.  Mi^g  Kekfc 
one  of  a  dozen  or  more  girl  mi^ 
being  trained  for  spot  news  cowm 
by  the  Bureau,  arrived  at  PiSj, 
Street  police  station  when  a  ^ 
came  in  of  a  holdup  at  4806  W.  MmH 
son  Street.  She  first  c^ed  the  Bo! 
reau  with  a  flash  that  the  nbiie 
“looked  like  Kadens,”  but  had  bee 
knocked  out  in  a  melee  with  the  po- 1 
lice.  A  few  minutes  later  she  cded  I 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  it  was  I 
After  cleaning  up  the  story  on  I 
arrest,  including  a  full  interview  wid  I 
the  criminal.  Miss  Kerkling  leaned  H 
the  secret  hideout  of  Mrs.  8 
and  scored  another  scoop  by  obtain^  ^ 
an  exclusive  interview  wiffi  the  vib  I 
of  the  Army  deserter  vdio  tuned ' 
criminal. 

■ 

ALL  FEMININE  STAFF 

Mark  Jewel  Woods  of  the  Sermi 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  is  the  fin 
woman  sports  editor  of  a  Florida  daih 
newspaper.  Miss  Woods  was  fonnerir 
of  the  Red  Wing  (Mirm.)  Daily  Je. 
publican  Eagle,  She  succeeds  Did 
Cooper,  who  has  entered  the  armed 
services.  Addition  of  Miss  Wood 
gives  Managing  Editor  Bill  Coe  > 
completely  feminine  staff. 


SHORT  TAKES  got  its  answer,  when 

it  recently  repeated  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  classified 
ad: 

“Owner  of  1940  Ford  would  like  to 
correspond  with  widow  who  owns 
two  tires.  Object,  matrimony.  Send 
picture  of  tires.” 

The  answer  to  the  Ogden  paper  from 
Salem,  Oregon.  Oct.  13,  reads: 

“Gentlemen:  This  ad  was  handed 
to  me  (a  widow)  for  three  years,  by 
death.  And  that  the  13th  a  good  date 
to  try  my  luck.  If  this  ‘guy?’  is  no 
longer  interested  (don’t  know  how  old 
the  ad  is)  perhaps  you  know  of  some 
one  who  is.  I  have  more  than  two 
tires — will  have  picture  taken  when 
I  know  to  where  it’s  to  be  sent.  Hope 
some  one  opens  this  letter  who  is  as 
ready  for  ‘fun’  as  I  am.  Yours  truly, 
Mrs.  P.  H.,  17  Gerth  Ave.,  Salem, 
Ore.  P.  S.— My  age,  62.  weight  145, 
5  feet  5  inches.  Tires  are  young  yet — 
don’t  know  why.” 

The  answer  to  the  ad  was  published 


Looking  Ahead  to  Christmas! 


That's  what  NEA  is  doing  with  its 

Christmas  Comic  Strip 
For  Boys  and  Girls 


Issued  OS  o  port  of  the 
NEA  Full  Service  Budget 


NEA  SERVICE.  Inc.  CLEVELAND. 
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>f  the  National  Advertisers  whose  campaigns  ran  in  New  York  and  were  reported  as 

outstanding  successes  in  the  1942  ''Blue  Book"  put  it  in  tShu  Snn 

NEW  YORK 


represented  in  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES  BY  WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 


LOOSE-WILES  put  it  in  The  New  York  Sun 


A  major  portion  of  the  Sunshine  Krispy  Cracker 
campaign  -prepared  by  the  Newell-Emmett  Company — 
appeared  in  newspapers  during  1941.  In  the  New’  York 
market  The  Sun  was  one  of  the  papers  relied  upon  for 
increased  sales. 

THE  RESULT — Newspaper  advertising  was  given  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  materially  increased  sales 
of  Krispy  Crackers  during  1941.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing  was  the  high  degree  of  readership  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  achieved,  as  judged  by  consumer  studies. 


Advertising  in  The  Sun  is  as  near  result  proof  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  intensity  with  which  The  Sun  is  read  makes 
it  so.  Recent  impartial  surveys  show  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  read  metropolitan  dailies  in  America  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  news. 

For  16  years  New  York  department  store  advertisers — 
who  are  able  to  check  carefully  daily  customer  response 
— have  concentrated  more  linage  in  The  Sun  than  in 
any  other  weekday  newspaper.  This  enthusiasm  for 
The  Sun  is  shared  by  national  advertisers  who  insist  on 
consistent  and  maximum  sales  rehirns  from  advertising. 


OUTSTANDING  ADVERTISING  SUCCESSES  OF  1941 

Reported  in  the  1942  “Blue  Book”  by  the  Bureau  ol  Advertising  — A.  N.  P.  A. 
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Shoddy  Promotion  Is 
Worse  Than  None  At  All 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THIS  WEEK’S  mail  brings  us  two 

exhibits — both  from  the  South — 
which  launch  us  on  an  old  refrain. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  for  re¬ 
preaching  this  sermon,  but,  actually, 
we  don’t  think  it  can  be  delivered  too 
often.  If  the  customers  would  take  it 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  delivered 
we  would  preach  to  this  text  almost 
every  week. 

The  theme  is  simply  this:  if  a  job 
is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
A  poorly  planned,  hastily  assembled, 
cheaply  executed  promotion  piece  can 
be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Exhibit  A  comes  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar  whose  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Pierre  Martineau,  has  produced 
two  more  of  those  eye-filling  folders 
on  his  home  market.  In  art,  pictures, 
layout  and  copy  both  folders  reveal 
the  thought  and  professional  care  in 
every  step  of  production.  Result: 
Pierre  has  two  jobs  he  can  be  proud 
of  and  his  market  and  newspapers 
have  imquestionably  made  important 
new  impressions  in  the  minds  of 
many  advertisers  and  agencies.  (Pri¬ 
vate  aside:  In  transmitting  the  two 
folders  Pierre  imgraciously  ignored 
our  question  of  Oct.  10 — ^how  does  he 
manage  to  keep  those  good  looking 
gals  he  uses  for  models  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Powers  and  Conover? 
We’re  still  asking.) 

Skipthed  EiecvfioR 

Exhibit  B  comes  from  an  important 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  some  50,000  .  .  . 
three  single  sheets  on  the  cheapest 
colored  stock.  Each  is  a  different 
size.  Each  has  a  message  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  convey,  but  they  are  so  slip¬ 
shod  and  unimpressive  in  execution 
that  we  doubt  if  any  advertiser  would 
give  them  more  than  passing  glance— 
that  is,  if  any  of  them  got  past  the 
secretarial  barrier. 

What  we’re  driving  at  is  this:  it  is 
not  better  to  do  a  poor  job  than  to  do 
none  at  all.  Professional  advertisers 
receiving  pinch-penny,  routine  mail¬ 
ings  cannot  help  but  associate  that 
impression  with  the  newspaper  itself 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  four  or  five 
such  pieces  in  the  mail  attach  a  stigma 
to  the  entire  newspaper  medium. 
Anyone  who  has  glimpsed  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  that  flows  from  magazines 
and  radio  must  realize  that  if  news¬ 
papers  want  to  play  in  the  big  leagues, 
they  must  act  like  big  leaguers. 

We’re  not  saying  that  promotion 
must  be  lavish  or  expensive  to  be 
good.  On  the  contrary.  Many  of  the 
best  things  we  receive  obviously 
haven’t  wrecked  anyone’s  budget,  but 
someone  has  worried  about  them, 
given  them  a  craftsman’s  attention 
...  in  other  words  compounded  a 
first-class  promotion  job  with  a  few 
dollars  and  a  lot  of  brains.  The  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  dispatching  a  mailing — any 
old  thing  just  so  it  is  addressed  to  im¬ 
portant  prospects — soothes  the  con¬ 
science  of  many  a  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  but  if  the  mailing  is  any¬ 
thing  like  today’s  Exhibit  B  we  say 
the  culprit  is  not  only  wasting  money 
and  missing  sales  opportunities,  but 
he  is  also  actively  creating  a  pretty 
poor  opinion  of  both  his  publication 
and  his  market. 


zette  has  shipped  us  the  latest  evi¬ 
dence  via  air  mail  in  the  shape  of  a 
full-page,  four-color  circulation  state¬ 
ment  dramatizing  the  Sept.  30  figures. 

In  contrast  with  the  frequent  play- 
down  of  annual  circulation  statements, 
this  one  appeared  under  an  eight- 
column  lettered  headline,  “Arizona 
Strides  Forward,”  and  carried  pic- 
torialized  charts  showing  both  popu¬ 
lation  and  circulation  increases. 

Giving  generous  display  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  is,  incidentally,  regular 
practice  of  the  Republic  and  Gazette, 
usually  a  full  black  and  white  page. 
This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  done 
with  four  colors.  They  tell  us  the 
ownership  of  the  newspapers  by  the 
active  officers,  department  heads  and 
employes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  block  of  stock,  is  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  extra -prominent  display 
of  the  report. 


the  company  that  eventually,  will 
manufacture  our  new  automobile. 

George  Eager  writes  that  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  prepared  and  ran  the  ad  to  lift 
local  dealers  out  of  their  understand¬ 
able  discouragement.  It  was  shown  to 
all  zone  nranagers  in  advance  and  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  enthusiastic  dealer 
meetings.  Says  Mr.  Eager,  “We  know 
we  have  built  good  will  that  will  have 
an  effect  in  the  near  future  and  bring 
big  results  for  newspapers  at  that 
time  when  automobile  linage  will  be 
released  in  quantity.” 

Newspapers  that  want  to  reprint  the 
ad  without  credit  to  the  Bulletin  can 
obtain  mats. 


joined  in  the  cotton  picking  in 
free  hours.  *** 


Recruits  10,500 


Workers  to  Pick 
Cotton  Crop 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
Mobilizes  Part-Time  Anny 
To  Save  Crop 


For  English  Classes 
THE  New  York  Times  has  issued  an¬ 
other  in  its  series  of  booklets,  pre¬ 
pared  by  New  York  High  ^hool 
teachers,  on  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  classroom.  This  one,  entitled, 
“The  Newspaper  as  an  English  Text¬ 
book,”  is  by  Geraldine  Saltzberg, 
chairman  of  the  English  Department 
of  James  Monroe  High  School.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  guides  to  the 
teacher  of  the  typical  class  in  English 
(not  journalism)  and  shows  how  the 
consistent  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
newspaper  helps  in  every  aspect  of 
English  teaching — reading  for  compre¬ 
hension,  poetry,  precise  writing,  com¬ 
position,  play  writing,  book  reviews, 
short  story  writing,  letter  writing,  vo¬ 
cabulary  building,  research  and  other 
portions  of  the  curriculum. 

According  to  Miss  Saltzberg  the 
study  of  the  newspaper  can  “become 
one  of  the  materiab  helpful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greatest  work  of  art  known 
to  man — a  child  that  shows  growth  in 
character.” 


Orchids  ior  the  Bulletin 

THE  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sends  us  a 

reprint  of  an  advertisement  that  has 
created  something  of  a  stir  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  automotive  circles — and  well 
it  might. 

The  art  work,  beautifully  executed, 
shows  a  huge  Army  tank  on  display  in 
a  roped-off  area,  as  in  an  automobile 
show,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
pre-view  audience.  Headline,  “A 
New  Idea  in  Transportation,”  is 
bracketed  with  the  names  of  19  leading 
makes  of  cars.  Gist  of  the  copy;  these 
19  names  are  familiar  to  all.  They 
now  symbolize  American  production 
gone  to  war.  Millions  of  us  would 
like  to  have  new  cars  right  now,  but 
winning  the  war  comes  first.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  still  interested  in 


"Ocfod-^ 


"Our  office  here,  where  the  au¬ 
dience  is  hypercritical,  unani¬ 
mously  says: — 'Good!  that  fel¬ 
low  can  WRITE!”’ 

Editor  of  Ohio  Newspaper. 

Send  for  proofs  of  the  eol* 
umns  of  this  fine  feataro  that 
an  entire  sto#  praise»>. 


Ah,  Those  Westerners 
WE  ARE  constantly  overwhelmed 
with  admiration  for  the  large  way  in 
which  they  do  things  out  West.  The 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Ga- 


Calvin  A.  Byers 

Brllrillr.  Ohio 


Serious  losses  to  Arizona’s  war-vital 
long-staple  cotton  crop,  essential  in 
fabricating  parachutes,  blimps,  glid¬ 
ers  and  literally  100  other  war  essen¬ 
tials,  have  been  averted  by  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Labor  Volunteers,  army  of  10,- 
500  part-time  patriotic  workers  re¬ 
cruited  largely  through  the  columns 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic. 

First  started  in  a  Phoenix  service 
club,  and  covered  in  detail  by  the 
newspaper,  the  volunteers  movement 
was  given  its  name  and  sparked 
throughout  its  recruiting  campaign  by 
the  newspaper. 

Preachers,  department  store  owners, 
druggists,  taxi  drivers,  advertising 
salesmen,  clubwomen,  government 
office  employes,  church  groups,  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  real  estate  men — folk 
in  every  walk  of  life,  many  of  them 
not  knowing  a  harrow  from  a  White 
Leghorn — welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  hard,  mean,  back-breaking 
task  of  picking. 

Recruiting  Week 

The  Republic  organized  an  eight- 
day  Victory  Labor  Recruiting  Week 
observance  during  which  daily  stories 
and  generous  use  of  pictures,  tied  to 
such  slogans  as,  “Every  ounce  of  cot¬ 
ton  picked  now  may  save  the  life  of 
an  American  soldier  at  the  front,”  and 
“Be  pickers,  not  pikers,”  brought 
swarms  of  professional  persons  and 
white-collar  workers  to  the  tough, 
unaccustomed  work  in  the  fields. 

The  idea,  publicized  throughout  the 
state,  spread  to  other  Arizona  com¬ 
munities  facing  the  same  problem, 
with  the  result  that  Victory  Labor 
Volunteer  units  mushroomed  into  be¬ 
ing  overnight  in  section  after  section. 
Members  of  the  newspaper’s  own  staff 


Toledo  is  a  very  active  market  today 
.  .  .  and  it  can  be  effectively  cov¬ 
ered  by  Ohio's  2nd  largest  evening 
newspaper.  Circulation  now  in  excess 
of  163,000. 


DOUBLE 

VALUE 

MARKET,^ 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


^9  0/  Crrmt 

R.*p^*stnttd  by  Paul  Black  and  Ajsaetates 


Each  person  enlisting  ple(]g|j 
minimum  of  half  a  day  a 
the  passing  of  the  emergency.  Itg!T 
of  society  women  and  profi^S 
men  doing  a  job  commonly  thatcf^ 
lowest-income  groups  served  to  ig^ 
federal  government  attention  on 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  agi 
brought  about  action  in  WaSdi^ 
to  import  at  least  some  badly-ntc^ 
full-time  labor  by  experienced  cottgo 
pickers  to  help  save  the  essential  w 
material. 

Principal  difficulty  encountered 
not  getting  volunteers,  but  obtaina, 
a  uniform  appreciation  on  the  putd 
cottcHi  growers  that  these  woikn 
were  green  and  strange  to  the  job,  ^ 
required  specific  and  clear  intti«. 
tions  as  to  how  to  work. 

Steuriug  CommittM 

An  informal  steering  committat,  it 
which  Cavett  Robert,  a  Phoenix  at¬ 
torney,  was  chairman,  and  for  wiM 
Mrs.  Pauline  Bates  Brown,  now  of  it 
Office  of  War  Information  but  fat- 
merly  the  Republic’s  society 
was  secretary,  led  the  drive. 

Some  business  houses  closed  tbcx 
doors  one  day  a  week  to  permit  dxr 
employes  to  go  into  the  fields.  Othm 
released  a  proportion  of  their  <■- 
ployes  daily.  Thousands  of  perw 
go  into  the  fields  each  weekend.  Ma- 
nicipal  and  private  transportgka 
agencies  provide  free  transportatka 
and  scores  of  clubs  and  groups  pn. 
vided  their  own  transportation. 

Elach  person  registering  was  ghuni 
“Victory  Labor  Volunteer”  sticker  iv 
his  car  windshield. 

The  goal  of  10,000  workers  estili- 
lished  for  the  Victory  Labor  Recrait- 
ing  Week  was  exceeded  by  more  thw 
500. 
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it  takes  a  mighty  election  service  to  count 
all  of  America's  votes  .  .  .  for  sherifF,  gover¬ 
nor,  senator  ...  in  48  states,  3,070  counties, 
130,000  voting  districts. 

The  Associated  Press  provides  that  service 
with  an  army  of  election  workers  . . .  65,000 
special  correspondents,  tabulators,  telegra¬ 
phers,  writers,  editors,  analysts.  It's  the  big¬ 
gest  mass  cooperative  job  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  AP  election  returns  are  99.8  per 
cent  accurate. 


m. 


That  is  why  America  looks  to  the  AP  for 
its  election  news— from  AP  headquarters  in 
New  York  if  to  AP  member  newspapers 
across  the  continent. 


For  election  news,  war  news,  all  the  news, 
watch  Associated  Press  dispatches. 
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N*\y  « 1  w  T^T  Z  Z  form  of  the  war  correspondents.  Shere 

.  X  .  L/Clli  y  0Vf  S  X  rCllIllIlQ  returned  from  a  four  weeks’ 

_  *  ^  assignment  on  a  convoy.  Shere  has 

AW  flying  and  sailing  along  the 

X  Ml  XX^^  VX X  ^X  IJXX^Sr  routes  from  here  to  our  bases  in  the 

^  northern  sections  of  the  globe, 

p  'TBr'ir  rmirv  would  have  been  a  real  treat  had 

By  JA^K.  riU^Ei  ggjjj  Goldstein,  the  third  member  of 

the  INP  trio  of  Sams,  dropped  in  for 

FEMININE  news  photographers  are  ture  profession  very  nicely  and  there  a  short  vacation.. 

not  a  novelty  but  for  some  unac-  is  no  reason  why  I  cannot  become  as  Goldstein  is  overseas  shooting  the 
countable  reason  they  have  not  re-  proficient  as  some  of  my  confreres.  I  war  and  is  not  expected  back  for 
mained  long  in  the  profession.  Some  realize  that  it  means  hard  work  but  some  time, 
years  ago  the  New  York  Journal  had  it’s  worth  all  I  can  put  into  it.  When 

several  on  the  photo  staff  but  they  did  the  novelty  wears  off,  women  will  be  About  "Click"  Picture 
not  last  long.  Several  other  papers  accepted  without  arousing  any  curios-  a  PICTURE  reproduced  in  Click  mag- 
in  the  metropolitan  area  tried  the  ity.”  azine,  purporting  to  show  the  U.  S. 

experiment  but  results  were  not  en-  Walter  Ranzini  who  has  been  di-  Senate  in  session  with  onlv  six  or 
couraging.  .  ,  ,  .  „  .  ^  supervise  Evelyn^s  training  eight  of  its  members  on  the  floor,  has 

Now  that  war  is  depletmg  staffs  it  informed  us  that  young  ladies  will  be  been  characterized  by  Majority  Leader 
will  be  necessary  to  replace  men  with  engaged  as  rapidly  as  vacancies  exist.  Alben  Barkley  as  an  “obvious  fraud.” 
women  who  can  stand  the  gaff.  Acme  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  The  photograph  appeared  in  illustra- 
Newspictures  began  to  experiment  by  young  lady’s  talent,  Ranzini  stated  tion  of  an  article  titled  “Victory  Con- 

“with  proper  guidance  and  correct  gress.”  To  have  taken  the  picture 
tutelage  Miss  Straus  will  become  quite  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  would 
efficient  in  her  chosen  profession.  This  have  been  a  violation  of  the  rule,  the 
method  of  training  will  also  be  applied  Senator  said;  furthermore,  he  added, 
to  other  feminine  apprentices  because  the  article  described  the  picture  as 
it  has  worked  out  successfully  with  having  been  taken  while  wartime 
yoimg  men.”  One  thing  is  certain,  business  was  pending,  yet  one  of  the 
Miss  Straus  will  have  a  decided  ad-  members  appearing  in  the  group  was 


By  JACK  PRICE 


About  "Click"  Picture 
A  PICTURE  reproduced  in  Click  mag¬ 
azine,  purporting  to  show  the  U.  S. 


Walter  Ranzini  who  has  been  di-  Senate  in  session  with  only  six  or 
rected  to  supervise  Elvelyn’s  training  eight  of  its  members  on  the  floor,  has 

_ _ _ _  ill  1 _  -  -  ...  _ _  .  —  ’  - 


vantage  because  she  has  been 


Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  who 


cepted,”  which  means  that  the  photog-  died  April  9,  1939,  six  months  before 
raphers  will  give  her  the  benefit  of  war  broke  out  in  Europe, 
their  experiences,  and  that  is  some- 

Aing  which  has  not  been  published  Chicago  Photo  Show 

in  any  text  book.  THE  Chicago  Pre!!.<!  Phototfraohprs  A.c- 


Schulmon  Oil  Again 


THE  Chicago  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  will  sponsor  its  first  an¬ 
nual  photographic  exhibition,  Nov.  1 


SAM  SCHULMAN,  INP  photographer  ^5,  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  of  the 
is  off  again  on  another  war  assign-  Moirison  Hotel,  it  was  announ^  this 


X,  1  «  .1  k.1  to  go,  someone  shouted,  “Gee, 

Hank  Olen,  veteran  New  York  Daily  New*  gyy  gjj  breaks.” 


ment.  When  he  was  notified  that  he  Russel  Hamm,  Chicago 

was  due  to  go,  someone  shouted,  “Gee,  president  of  the  organi- 

that  guy  gets  all  the  breaks  ”  zation.  More  than  700  pictures,  taken 


photographer,  instructing  Evelyn  Straus,  “What  do  you  mean  breaks’”  Sam  Chicago  daily  newspaper  pho- 

new  lens-gal.  in  the  correct  manner  ot  heckler  answered  by  tographers,  picture  service  men  and 

holding  a  Speed  &raphic  ....  - 1  - 1 -  ...mi  u_  — 


employing  young  ladies  as  camera  op-  agj^gj  jf 

erators  in  western  bureaus,  and  ac-  heckler’s  remarks.  He  told  us 

cording  to  advices  just  rereivecL  they  ^^g  anything  but  soft.  “Why,” 


claiming  that  covering  a  war  story  newsreel  photographers,  will  be  ex- 
was  a  soft  job.  hibited.  Awards  will  be  given  for 

We  asked  if  there  was  any  truth  to  outstanding  pictures  in  the  exhibit, 
the  heckler’s  remarks.  He  told  us  _  „  _  . 


cording  to  advices  just  revived,  they  ^hat  it  was  anything  but  soft.  “Why,”  Staff  Joins  Up 

are  holding  on.  Women  in  industry  devil  all  ARMY  and  Navy  have  taken  the  en- 

are  now  an  accepted  necessity  and  when  night  comes  and  every  tire  photographic  staff  of  the  Salt 

judging  from  the  present  indications  .g  a  little  shut-eye  I  Telegram.  Ross  Welser  left  last 

they  will  be  found  in  greater  num-  continue  working  until  I  have  devel-  week  to  join  the  Navy,  and  on  the 
bers  in  the  picture  making  profes-  gjj  jj^y  negatives  and  printed  same  day  Jack  Girrard  was  inducted 

sion.  them,  contact  size.”  Just  when  other  i"*®  th®  Army  under  selective  ser- 

Daily  News  Training  Girl  members  of  the  party  are  getting  up  in  , 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  now  the  morning  I  am  about  to  get  some  p  ^  Reynolds,  third  photographer,  is 

experimenting  with  the  problem.  In  sleep  but  it  can’t  be  done  because  we  scheduled  to  re^rt  for  Army  induc- 

a  short  time  this  paper  will  have  its  start  on  the  move  again.  It  is  hard  weeks, 

first  woman  photographer  covering  work  but  I  love  it.  There  are  some 

routine  assignments.  Last  week.  Miss  times  when  there  isn’t  anything  to  do  COOPER  WRITES  SONG 
Evelyn  Strai  s,  26,  was  transferred  so  I  make  up  for  the  lost  sleep.”  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 


routine  assignments.  Last  week.  Miss  times  when  there  isn  t  anything 
Evelyn  Strai  s,  26,  was  transferred  so  I  make  up  for  the  lost  sleep.” 


from  the  publicity  department  to  the  What  often  worries  Sam  is  that  he  Associated  Press,  was  awarded  the 
photographic  st»iff.  At  present  she  is  is  always  short  of  the  proper  wearing  Girl  Scout  thanks  badge  Oct.  20  for 
an  apprentice  .‘ing  trained  by  the  apparel.  When  he  expects  to  go  into  dedicating  his  newest  song.  “America 
veteran  photo^-aphers.  cold  country  he  packs  his  heavy  Needs  You,”  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and 

Miss  Straus  attended  the  Nassau  cothes  only  to  find  that  his  route  has  providing  Aat  all  royalties  from  its 
Collegiate  Center  of  Long  Island  be-  been  changed  and  he  requires  tropical  sale  should  go  to  that  organization, 
fore  she  began  her  career  as  a  news-  clothing.  Not  much  he  can  do  about  The  song,  with  words  inspired  by  the 
paper  woman.  Since  she  was  a  girl  in  making  a  quick  change,  so  according  war  and  its  martial  music  incorporat- 
her  teens  she  has  been  an  ardent  to  Sam  he  has  to  wait  until  he  reaches  ing  an  original  bugle  call,  was  to  be 
amateur  camera  fan.  Evelyn,  as  she  is  a  Port  or  base  where  he  can  buy  or  introduced  on  the  Cities  Service  pro- 
called  by  her  colleagues  ^  the  News,  lease  some  appropriate  clothing.  The  gram  over  the  NBC  network  Oct  23. 
has  a  complete  dark  r».  f  set-up  in  heckler,  jokingly  asked  Sam  if  he  'Hie  badge,  voted  by  the  directors  of 
her  home  and  although  sne  has  many  charged  up  the  cost  of  the  new  clothes  the  Girl  &out  Council  of  Greater  New 
small  cameras  she  had  never  operated  on  his  expense  account,  to  which  Sam  York,  has  been  awarded  by  them  only 
a  standard  4x5  Speed  Graphic.  At  replied,  “You  try  it.”  twice  before,  in  1931  to  John  D. 

present  she  is  being  tutored  in  every  As  he  was  leaving  the  office  he  made  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  in  1941  to  Irving 
phase  of  newspaper  photography  a  quick  dive  for  some  paper  clips.  He  Berlin.  Songwriting  is  a  hobby  with 
which  includes  developing,  copying,  uses  them  to  hang  up  his  films  to  dry.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  had  six  other 
printing  and  caption  writing,  ^elyn  “You  know  we  can’t  always  get  those  songs  broadcast  since  1940.  Mr.  Cooper, 
has  not  felt  out  of  place  as  the  only  clips  out  in  the  field  so  I  like  to  load  who  plays  several  instruments,  works 
woman  in  that  department  but  some  up  with  them  so  I  won’t  have  to  use  out  a  song,  not  at  the  piano,  but  in 
of  the  old  timers  have  become  con-  the  old  method  of  drying.”  The  old  some  quiet  place,  writing  the  notes 
scious  of  her  presence.  method  being  to  punch  holes  in  the  down  in  pencil  on  a  music  manuscript. 

Seasoned  news  cameramen  have  comers  of  the  films  and  string  the  “It  rests  me,”  he  said,  “to  try  my  hand 
been  known  to  indulge  in  profanity  negatives  on  a  cord  and  left  to^dj^.  at  writing  music,  in  the  same  way  it 
now  and  then  and  when  asked  if  “Well  Fll  be  seeing  you  soon  but  I  refreshes  me  to  get  away  by  myself 
swearing  annoyed  her  Evelyn  re-  wish  I  knew  where  I  was  going,”  Sam  and  play  the  violin.” 

sponded  that  if  the  occasion  arose  she  yelled  as  he  dashed  through  the  _  ■ 

could  handle  the  situation  without  door.  MERGES  WEEKLY 

losing  her  aplomb.  When  asked  her  Schulman  had  only  departed  a  few  ^he  Southbridge  Press  a  51-year- 
opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  for  sue-  minutes  when  Sam  Shere,  another  of  qJj  weekly  has  been  merged  with 
cess  in  news  photography  Miss  Straus  INP’s  war  covering  photographers,  en-  ^he  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening 


cess  in  news  photography  Miss  Straus  INP’s  war  covering  photographers,  en- 
replied,  “Women  fit  into  the  news  pic-  tered  all  dressed  up  in  his  heavy  uni- 


News  Oct.  19. 


Camera  Knight 

MOST  newspaper  photographers  W, 
one  special  types  of  picture  thw  Ifc 
to  shoot,  and  Nat  Fein,  New 

Herald  Trih*^ 
staffer,  is  no  a. 
ception.  h* 
favorite  is  a* 
animal  picto, 
and  he  is  becooi. 
ing  recognised  Si 
one  of  tlie  lad. 
ing  lens-ladi  h 
this  specialty  fc 
New  Yoric.  p*a 
who  had  b(« 
free  -  lancing 
since  1936,  ba 
Nat  Fein  been  a  reguh; 

Herald  Tribm» 
photographer  since  1939.  One  of  hn 
best  shots,  called  “The  Bully,"  ^ 
cats  as  subjects,  was  widely  reprinted 
throughout  the  country  earlier  this 
year  and  he  has  received  thousands  of 
requests  for  prints  of  it  from  newspa- 
per  readers.  The  picture,  tat^i  z 
the  annual  Speyer  Hospital  Pet  Sho» 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
showed  the  handsomest  cat  in  tbr 
show,  a  large  animal,  spitting  at  a 
wee  kitten  which  he  had  bulldowd. 
Fein  has  taken  other  animal  pictures 
that  have  been  widely  reprinted 

The  Herald  Tribune  photographer  is 
married  and  makes  his  home  it 
Suimyside,  Long  Island.  The  hobby 
he  indulges  in  on  his  days  off,  as  yoi; 
probably  have  guessed,  is  hauntmt 
the  local  zoos  for  the  unusual  aninii 
shot. 

■ 

Hodges  Heads  N.  Y. 
Newspaper  Editors 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct  19— How  u 
win  the  war  and  the  peace  after  h  as 
well  was  explained  by  three  speakers 
who  addressed  the  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Sodet; 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  today.  Th 
editors  reelected  their  pr^en: 
Arthur  L.  Hodges  of  the  Nassau  Doli 
Review-Star,  Rockville  Centre,  aod 
the  society’s  secretary  -  treasure: 
George  S.  Crandall  of  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette  and  Telegram. 

Holding  that  opening  a  land  froK 
for  direct  attack  on  Germany  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible,  William  B.  Zifi,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Coming  Battle  of  (3«- 
many,”  contended  that  air  power  wiE 
win  the  war  and  that  the  Unitefl 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  bat¬ 
ter  Germany  to  bits  with  Flyinf 
Fortresses  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
urged  a  revision  of  allied  strategy 
which  would  recognize  that  contact 
with  the  enemy  could  be  made  suc¬ 
cessfully  only  through  the  air, 

Clifton  A.  Read,  regional  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  New  York  state  fc- 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  tok 
the  editors  that  the  editorial  strategy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  tell  tbe 
truth. 

Dr.  Arthur  Pound,  state  historia: 
for  New  York,  discussed  means  « 
winning  the  peace. 

"CENSORED"  EDITION 

The  Mountain  Eagle,  serving 
per  and  Walker  Ck)unties 
bama,  recently  published  a 
sored  Edition”  to  show  its  reader- 
what  the  first  page  of  a  paper  woulc 
look  like  if  fre^om  of  the  press  wai 
suspended  and  censorship  held  sw5 
Featured  was  an  eight-column 
ner  proclaiming  the  edition,  and  blaw 
spaces,  totaling  half  the  white  sp^ 
on  the  page,  showed  the  type  of  stoiie 
that  would  be  killed  by  the  ceniors 
blue  pencil. 
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pOR  OCTOBER  24,  1942 

King  Has  a  New  Method 
For  Syndicating  Books 


DNB  Moves  to  Control 
All  Netherlands  News 

Moving  to  obtain  direct  control  of 
news  distribution  in  the  occupied 
Netherlands,  German  official  press 


New  Technique 
On  Woman's  Page 
Used  In  Baltimore 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


chiefs  have  started  a  new  Dutch  news  _ _ _ r\  4,  a  » 

,  «  „  .,1  ,  Baltimore,  Oct.  19 — A  new  womans 

agency  whose  essential  work  will  be  ^  design^  t  reflect  th  hange*^ 

*  new  method  of  syndicating  pop-  around  news  developments  all  over  to  carry  on  under  the  identical  name 

ular  books  will  be  launched  next  the  world,  as  a  luxury  and  one  which  the  service  of  the  old  N.  V.  Algemeen  ■  ^  f  war  has  been  inaucu 

- .1,  u„  K-  - - -  Nederlandsch  Persbureau,  which  now  T  j  u  YiT  r  r  ““HP 

,  ,  j-  1  j  rated  by  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

apparenUy  has  W  dissolved,  an  published  by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
Aneta  dispatch  from  London  said  r  j 


J.  V.  Connolly 


month  by  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with 
the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club,  J. 
V.  Connolly, 
president  of 
King,  announced 
this  week. 

Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  out  reprints 
of  the  book  itself. 
King  will  syndi¬ 
cate  an  illus¬ 
trated  action 


could  be  eliminated  as  a  war  economy 
measure,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Minneapolis  Journal  and  Kansas  City 
Star  did  not  desire  to  continue  it  in 
its  existing  form. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  such  service  will 
continue,  distributing  to  be  done 
through  the  mails,  although  important 
developments  will  be  serviced  over¬ 
head  if  papers  request  it. 

NANA  began  operations  on  June 
13,  1922,  and  has  had  a  nationwide 
leased  wire  service  since  July  8,  1928. 


Mrs.  FDR  to  Cable  Column 

WHEN,  as  and  if  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  goes  to  England  she  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  write  and  cable  her  “My  Day” 
column  to  United  Feature  Syndicate, 

_ _  which  has  informed  clients  and  others 

said  is  a^striki'nrinnovation  in ’’’the  interested  that  it  will  be  distributed 
syndicate  and  book  publishing  fields,  on  that  basis  while  she  is  abroad. 

^  '  '  -  That  s  the  word  from  United. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  this 


strip,  based  on  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club  selection,  each  strip  to  run  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  the  book  is  current. 

The  arrangement.  Mr.  Connolly 


making  it  possible  for  newspapers  to 
carry  the  Book  of  the  Month  as  a  pic¬ 
torial  feature  while  it  is  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity. 

Seghers'  Novel  First 


the  confirmatory  announcement,  said  ing  director  and  deputy  managing  di 


week  confirmed  reports  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  wife  will  visit  Great  Britain, 
and  speculation  began  at  once  whether 
.  she  will  move  under  a  cover  of  cen- 

The  country  s  leading  artists  will  do  goj-ship  such  as  surrounded  FDR’s 
the  illustrations  which  will  run  in  six-  recent  transcontinental  trip, 
column  panel  form.  The  text  will  be  Secretary  Stephen  Early,  who  made 
based  on  the  book  itself.  Thus  news¬ 
paper  readers  will  get  a  dramatic 
word  and  picture  story  of  the  current 
Book  of  the  Month,  presented  in  a 
new  easy- to- read  form  that  combines 
the  qualities  of  the  older  form  of  book 
serialization  with  those  of  the  mod¬ 
em  adventure  strip. 

First  book  to  be  presented  in  the 
new  series  will  be  “The  Seventh 
Cross,”  by  Anna  Seghers,  a  novel  that 
is  high  on  the  best  seller  lists  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
prisoner’s  escape  from  a  German  con¬ 
centration  camp,  with  the  suspense 
of  a  man-hunt  and  the  realism  of  the 
greatest  theme  of  our  times — the 
struggle  against  Nazi  tyranny. 

First  Release  Nov.  30 

William  Sharp,  internationally  fam¬ 
ous  illustrator,  is  the  artist  who  will 
pictorialize  “The  Seventh  Cross.” 

It  is  believed  that  different  artists 
will  be  engaged  by  King  to  illustrate 
the  different  books,  as  they  come 
along. 

The  first  feature  will  be  released  to 
newspapers  on  Nov.  30  and  will  run 
five  weeks. 

The  deal  between  KFS  and  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club  was  set  by  Ward 
Greene,  executive  editor  of  King,  and 
Edwin  Seaver,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  BOMC. 


last  week. 

Formation  of  the  new  agency,  which 
like  the  old  will  be  known  usually  by 
the  initials  AH.P.,  was  announced  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Staats  Cour- 
ant,  official  government  gazette,  now 
published  under  German  control. 

All  the  shares  in  the  original  AJIP. 
were  owned  by  a  group  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  principal  newspapers 
of  the  Netherlands.  Netherlands  cir¬ 
cles  in  London  believe  that  reluctance 
of  this  group  to  cooperate  completely 
with  the  Germans  led  to  establishment 
of  the  new  company,  the  controlling 
interest  in  which  is  held  by  D.N.B., 
the  official  German  news  agency. 

D.N.B.  holds  179  of  the  250  shares 
in  the  venture,  while  71  are  held  by 
N.  V.  Balo,  a  Hague  enterprise  of 
which  a  merchant  named  A.  J.  W. 
Cerl  is  managing  director.  Each  share 
is  valued  at  1,000  guilders — about 
$540.  Founders  of  the  agency  were 
Cerl  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Stroehm,  DJJP. 
representative  in  the  Hague,  acting  as 
representative  of  Dr.  G.  Albrecht  and 
Dr.  H.  Bollman,  respectively  manag- 


NANA  Curtails  Service 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  will  curtail  its  service  begin- 


the  date  of  the  First  Lady’s  departure 
has  not  been  set.  He  reminded  that 
she  had  told  a  press  conference  some 
days  ago  that  she  would  go  to  England 
if  such  a  trip  might  have  beneficial 
results. 

At  the  Office  of  Censorship,  it  was 
stated  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  stands  in 
the  same  position  as  any  other  civilian. 
If  she  were  to  go  abroad  on  a  military 
mission  she  would  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  censorship;  if  her  trip 
were  in  her  individual  capacity,  she 
would  not,  the  explanation  ran. 
Whether  the  quest  for  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  might  imply  a  military  mission 
remained  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Culbertson  Exam  Begins 

BEGINNING  Oct.  26,  Ely  Culbertson’s 

Bridge  column,  distributed  nation¬ 
ally  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  will  carry  its 
annual  self-rating  examination  by 
means  of  which  every  bridge  player 
can  rank  himself. 

Each  day  Culbertson  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  bidding  or  play  and  the 
next  day  he  gives  the  official  answer, 
at  the  same  time  stipulating  a  certain 
number  of  demerits  for  this  or  that 
incorrect  answer.  This  year,  due  to 
inability  of  getting  a  large  enough  staff 
to  grade  papers  as  in  years  past  at 
the  Culbertson  office,  the  exam  is  on 
a  strict  self-rating  basis. 

“Wedding  Postponed,”  a  mystery 
story,  by  Susannah  Shane,  will  be  the 


rector  of  the  German  agency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Staats  Courant. 

Offers  Pulp  Mills 
To  Make  Rubber 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  America’s  pa¬ 
per  pulp  mills  have  offered  their  fa¬ 
cilities  to  Rubber  Director  William  M. 
Jeffers  for  the  production  of  tire  ma¬ 
terials.  The  Tribune’s  subsidiary,  the 
Ontario  Papier  Company,  has  perfected 
a  process  which  will  be  made  available 
to  the  entire  paper  pulp  industry,  Col. 
McCormick  stated. 

Mr.  Jeffers,  in  response  to  the  offer, 
said  his  technicians  will  be  present  to 
survey  methods  and  to  measure  re¬ 
sults  when  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  mills  at  Thorold,  Canada,  be¬ 
gin  their  output  of  material  used  in 
making  synthetic  rubber. 

The  paper  pulp  mill  process  con¬ 
sists  of  distilling  alcohol  from  a  waste 
material  that  is  now  a  disposal  prob¬ 
lem.  The  alcohol  is  converted  into 
butadiene  and  then  into  buna-S,  the 
synthetic  now  used  by  Russia  and 
Germany.  An  advantage  cited  for  the 
pulp  mill  process,  over  the  use  of 
petroleum  and  grains  as  sources  for 
butadiene,  is  that  it  will  conserve  fuel 
and  foodstuffs. 

In  practical  application,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  paper  mills  of  Canada 
and  U.  S.  could  produce  45,000  tons  of 


ning  the  first  of  next  year  due  to  war  latest  Blue  Ribbon  daily  fiction  serial  rubber  annually  from  this  source. 


conditions,  this  department  learned 
this  week.  This  decision  was  taken  at 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on 
Get.  5  in  New  York. 

Although  other  economies  will  be 
taken,  John  N.  Wheeler,  NANA  gen¬ 
eral  manager  said,  the  largest  saving 
be  effected  in  elimination  of  the 
spire’s  nationwide  leased  wire 
circuit,  work  on  which  is  now  going 
on. 

He  said  the  organization  will  retain 
Its  name  and  will  maintain  a  curtailed 


to  be  distributed  by  the  CT-NYNS, 
it  was  announced.  The  new  work, 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  Nov. 
16,  is  in  43  illustrated  installments. 

WWF  to  Serialize  War  Book 
WIDE  WORLD  FEATURES  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  had  arranged 
to  serialize  what  it  considers  one  of 
the  most  important,  timely  books  the 
war  has  produced  thus  far.  It  is 
Ethel  Gorham’s  “So  Your  Husband’s 
Gone  To  War”  and  is  being  offered 


^rviw  for  subscribing  newspapers,  entirely  aside  from  WWF’s  regular 
egardmg  NANA’s  service,  which  is  daily  .serial.  The  book  will  be  for 
P^ominantly  one  featuring  big-name  release  January  4,  1943,  in  18  install- 
witers  who  write  undated  articles  ments,  each  illustrated. 


McNUTT  MEETS  PRESS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20 —  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  chairman  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  will  institute  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  press  conferences  be¬ 
ginning  next  Monday.  Weekly  con¬ 
ferences  were  asked  by  the  War  Agen¬ 
cies  Correspondents’  Association. 

WATSON  GETS  CIO  POST 

Morris  Watson,  former  international 
vice-president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  has  been  named  national 
publicity  director  of  the  CIO  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union. 


While  the  page,  which  is  plentifully 
illustrated  with  photographs,  is  “of 
women,  by  women  and  for  women,” 
it  is  intended  to  attract  also  “all  men 
who  are  interested  in  women.” 

The  new  feature  spurns  all  syndi¬ 
cated  features  in  favor  of  purely  local 
material  and  seeks  to  interpret  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  home  front 
by  presenting  actual  "case  histories” 
or  stories  of  contemporary  living  con¬ 
ditions. 

New  Technique 

“However,  the  innovation  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  physical  appearance 
and  contents  of  the  page,”  said  Neil  H. 
Swanson,  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
papers,  who  conceived  the  idea  for 
the  departure.  “It  is  an  experiment 
with  a  new  technique  of  reporting — 
what  might  be  called  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  technique. 

“The  writers  are  instructed  that 
when  they  have  assembled  all  the 
facts  for  a  contribution  they  have 
done  only  half  the  job.  The  other 
half  consists  of  determining  and  de¬ 
scribing  the  effect  of  the  facts  on  the 
people  involved. 

“They  are  trained  to  discover  the 
reaction  of  the  people  to  the  changed 
conditions — to  observe  how  the  change 
effects  not  only  their  outward  habits 
of  living  but  also  their  inner  thoughts 
and  emotions.” 

The  stories  are  made  up  in  large 
part  of  intimate  detail  from  lives  that 
have  been  turned  topsy-turvy  by  the 
wartime  changes.  For  instance,  on  the 
first  page  was  a  story  of  a  household 
run  by  four  small  girls  whose  mother 
had  donned  slacks  and  taken  a  job  in 
a  defense  plant — not  because  she  had 
to,  but  because  she  thinks  she  should. 

On  the  same  page  was  a  story  of  a 
waitress  by  night  Who  is  studying  by 
day  for  a  career  as  a  radio  operator. 
Still  another  story  on  the  inaugural 
page  told  of  the  changes  worked  on 
the  family  and  household  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  57-year-old  automobile  sales¬ 
man  whose  job  was  swept  away  by 
the  war  and  who  on  greatly  reduced 
income  now  teach  '  motor  mechanics 
to  soldiers  at  tht  my  motor  depot 
at  Camp  Holabird. 

Family  in  a  .  liier 
Subsequent  pages  de.  ibed  how  a 
defense  worker’s  family  seven,  ac¬ 
customed  to  all  the  spacv  and  com¬ 
forts  of  a  big  West  Virgi  ia  farm¬ 
house  and  34  acres  of  ground  now 
accomm  te  themselves  in  the 
crampec.  ifines  of  a  trailer;  how 
another  f<  '  of  six,  unable  to  obtain 
anything  .  i  single  room  in  Balti¬ 
more’s  Cl  ed  housing  facilities, 
made  it  do  two  months  as  parlor, 
bedroom,  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
laundry. 

Promotion  material  for  the  new  page 
emphasized  the  idea  “Revolution  in 
Baltimore.” 

The  page,  as  planned  by  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son,  was  prepared  and  launched  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  C.  Bruce  Earnest, 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor.  On 
the  staff  of  the  page  are  Sara  Wilson, 
editor,  and  Margaret  Ellington,  Shir¬ 
ley  Abell,  Barbara  Woolcott  and 
Irene  Brown,  reporters,  with  periodic 
contributions  made  by  Claire  Cox. 
Julia  Edwards,  Amelia  Muller,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Moberly,  Bonnie  Gay  and  Fran¬ 
ces  Turner,  other  editorial  employes. 
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PAPER  TROUBLE  AHEAD? 

THE  LONG  PERIOD  of  stable  newsprint  prices 
may  be  nearing  its  end.  That  is  a  situation 
which  American  newspaper  publishers  must  face 
with  open  eyes  and  fair  minds.  Spokesmen  for 
the  newsprint  interests  in  Canada  have  l)egun  a 
campaign  which  seems  to  lx*  intended  to  pave  the 
minds  of  their  U.S.  custcnners  for  a  higher  price, 
urging  joint  motion  of  the  Washington  and  Ottaw'a 
governments  to  that  end.  The  argument  is  that  no 
advance  in  paper  price  levels  has  lM*en  made  .since 
IQ.*}?,  a  pericxl  in  which  the  prices  of  other  com- 
mcxlities.  as  well  as  wages,  have  ri.sen  markedly. 

The  Canadian  industry  has  to  sell  paper  in 
Canada  at  a  |)riec  fixed  by  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board,  which  a  year  ago  froze  the 
domestic  price  at  current  levels.  Export  prices 
were  not  affceted  by  that  ruling,  but  last  spring 
the  Office  of  Price  .\dministration  froze  the  price 
of  American-made  newsprint  and  also  ruled  that 
no  Americ-an  publi.sher  could  pay  more  than  he 
had  IxH'ii  paying  for  his  paper  .supply.  A  later 
ruling  on  special  grade  new.sprint  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  change  the  .situation.  A  joint  survey  by 
the  oiw  and  the  Wl^B  of  the  co.sts  of  new'.sprint 
manufacture  has  .since  Ixen  made,  but  its  results 
have  not  been  announced. 

Publi.shers*  .stocks  in  the  U.S.  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  two  month.s’  supply,  but 
there  is  a  strong  prosjx'ct  that  these  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  alx)ut  10  to  1.5  per  cent  before  Jan.  1, 
a.s  the  result  of  curtailment  of  production  by  mills 
in  the  area  where  jx>wer  has  been  diverted  to  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum.  How  long  this  diver¬ 
sion  will  last  is  problematical;  the  optimists  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  endc'd  .sexm  after  the  new  year  by 
the  completion  of  new  power  installations.  That 
will  ea.se  the  supply  problem,  but  it  will  not 
.satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Canadian  mills  for  a 
price  base  which  will  give  them  a  higher  profit 
than  they  have  made  during  the  pa.st  five  years, 
during  most  of  which  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  favorable  exchange  rate  on  U.S.  transactions. 

The  Canadian  j>roblem  is  not  helped  at  all  by 
speculation  as  to  wdiether  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  will  order  U.S.  publi.shers  to  curtail  their 
consumption  of  new.sjirint — a  pos.sibility  w’hich  is 
certainly  in  the  picture.  Paper  is  a  bulky  eom- 
mcxlity  to  move,  and  much  of  it  which  used  to 
travel  iti  .ships  Ictwccn  Canadian  points  and 
.\tlautic  |M)rfs  now  has  to  go  by  rail — a  factor 
whic'h  irks  the  manufacturers  and  which  al.so  may 
influenc-c  United  States  action  to  make  more 
transportation  available  for  war  needs. 

In  any  event,  publi.shers  who  are  now  Icxiking 
toward  194fl  should  keep  well  to  the  front  of  their 
minds  botli  the  pos.sibility  of  a  higher  unit  price 
and  a  les.sened  supply. 

UNCLE  SAM.  PUBLISHER 

REPORTS  that  a  plan  has  been  submitted  to 
President  Rcxjsevelt  for  publication  of  an 
official  daily  newspaper  by  the  government  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  press-.smearing  clique  in  Washington 
is  getting  set  for  another  blow  at  the  reputation 
of  the  nation’s  new.spapers.  The  theory  behind 
the  projmsal  is  that  news  of  the  government’s 
bu.siness  is  not  presentcxl  by  the  regular  press  in 
true  values,  that  it  is  often  distorted,  and  that  the 
public  dcx‘s  not  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
government  is  doing. 

If  that  is  true,  and  we  do  not  for  one  minute 
concede  that  it  is  true,  the  fault  decs  not  lie  with 
the  new.spapers  or  with  the  new.spaper  reporters 
covering  government  affairs.  It  is  squarely  on 
the  .shoulders  of  the  people  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  newspapers  are  accurately  informed  of  their 


I  A  L 


Mercy  unto  you,  ami  peare.  and  love,  be  multi¬ 
plied. — Jude  1:2. 


activities.  The  nation  tcalay  is  paying  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bill  for  the  expen.se  of  departmental  and 
bureau  jtre.ss  agents,  and  the  return  on  that  in¬ 
vestment  is  nil  from  the  public’s  standpoint. 

Ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  new.spapers  in 
this  country  have  no  other  aim  than  the  accurate 
presentation  of  all  the  news  they  can  get  con¬ 
cerning  the  government.  The  minority  that 
c-olors  news  with  |x>litical  bias  is  not  important, 
hut  in  their  critici.sm  of  this  minority,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  others  high  in  Washington  have  made 
their  charges  general  and  unjustly  brand  the 
whole  press  a.s  unreliable.  .\s  Raymond  Clapper 
said  in  his  column  on  Oct.  21,  the  newspapers 
have  lxx!n  “getting  in  had’’  lx?cau.se  they  have 
had  to  assume  the  function  of  checking  up  on 
gevernment  performance  that  should  be  the  job 
of  Congressional  committevs.  And  if  anything 
can  be  certain,  it  is  that  an  official  government 
new.spaper  will  not  share  that  necessary  but  dis¬ 
tasteful  task  with  the  daily  press. 

The  propo.sal  ought  not  to  get  past  its  pre.sent 
stage,  in  our  opinion.  If  it  d(x*.s,  it  wdll  make  new 
and  needless  inroads  upon  already  straitened 
supplies  of  man-power,  raw  materials  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  will  contribute  nothing  important 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  will  correct 
none  of  the  evils  that  critics  attribute  to  the 
press,  and  from  what  has  been  .seen  to  date  of 
its  |>lans.  it  may  add  some  new  crimes  of  its 


GEORGE  B.  LONGAN 

THE  UNTIMELY  PASSING  of  George  B. 

Ixmgan,  pre.sident  of  the  Kamos  City  f>tar, 
will  Ix'  regretted  by  ipany  new.spapermen  ^who 
witnessed  his  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  craft  during  the  past  generation. 
Not  many  editorial  department  men  ever  attain 
the  publi.sher’s  desk — not  enough  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  craft — but  George  I.ongan  did. 
and  did  it  the  hard  way. 

When  he  was  managing  c'ditor,  the  opixirtunity 
arose  for  the  purchase  of  the  Star  by  its  employes. 
The  paper  had  ri.sen  to  the  top  ranks  of  ,\mer- 
ican  journalism  under  the  hands  of  its  founder. 
William  Rcx!khill  Nelson.  That  was  in  192(»,  after 
the  death  of  Laura  Nelsc»n  Kirkwcxxl,  Col.  Nc'l- 
son’s  daughter.  Headed  by  Irwin  R.  Kirkwcxxl. 
who  had  been  cxlitor  of  the  Star  since  Col.  Nel- 
.son’s  death  in  191.5,  the  staff  realized  its  dream. 
87  employes  becoming  stcx'kholders  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Kirkwood  died  suddenly  in  1927,  but  the 
catastrophe  to  the  project  that  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  was  averted  by  his  provision  of  $6.50,000 
in  life  in.suranee  to  enable  his  associates  to  take 
over  his  majority  holding  of  the  ownership. 

Mr.  Ixmgan  eventually  succeeded  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  it  was  during  his  administration,  cover¬ 
ing  all  of  the  depression  years,  that  the  Star 
demonstrated  its  stamina  as  a  newspaper.  It  did 
not  discharge  an  employe.  It  did  not  reduce  a 
salarx'.  It  did  pay  off.  in  toto,  a  debt  that  orig¬ 
inally  amounted  to  $11,000,000.  And  while  it  was 
amortizing  that  immense  sum,  with  interest  that 
in  some  years  called  for  pa>Tnents  of  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars,  the  paper  engaged  in  energetie 
crusades  against  ptiblic  utilities  and  also  was  a 


major  factor  in  destroying  the  corrupt  Pciidcrgast 
machine  that  had  ruled  the  city  for  years. 

George  I,r)ngat)  would  have  Ixvn  the  last  to 
claim  credit  for  the.se  achievements.  He  would 
have  passed  the  palms  to  his  able  and  devoted 
colleagues  in  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  the 
paper,  but  his  calm  and  sagacious  leadership  was 
invaluable.  He  set  a  brilliant  standard  for  his 
successors,  with  every  confidence  that  his  chal¬ 
lenge  would  be  fully  accepted. 

NEWSMEN  NOT  "ESSENTIAL"? 

BULLETIN  i.s.sued  this  week  by  Nationai 
Selective  Service  Headcpiarters  lists  92  occu¬ 
pations  in  communications  jx'rv'iccs.  including 
ncwspaix-rs.  as  activitms  “es.scntial  to  the  sup(xirt 
of  the  war  and  ref|uiring  a  reasonable  degree  of 
training,  qualification  or  .skill  to  fx'rfonn  the 
duties  involved.” 

Most  of  the  listed  occupations  are  tc(-hnical  and 
afiply  to  employes  of  radio,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  All  of  the  nuxhanical  depart¬ 
ment  functions  of  ncwspajx'rs  are  defined  as 
essential.  So  are  .several  bu.sine.ss  office  |x)sts. 
managing  editorship,  and  war  correspondent.  The 
schedule  omits  completely  the  ta.sks  of  reporting 
and  copy-rca<ling  an«l  photography,  the  only  ref- 
crt'iU'C  to  the  latter  apparently  Ix'ing  limited  to 
n(‘w.s-r»M'l  camera  men. 

Gen.  Hershey,  Selective  Service  Director,  said 
that  in  classifying  registrants  employed  in  the 
listcil  activities,  cfinsider.ation  should  be  given  to; 

1.  The  training,  qualifications,  or  .skill  required 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  fluties  involved  in  his 
•x'cupation. 

2.  The  training,  qualification  or  skill  of  the 
registrant  to  engage  in  his  occupation. 

.*1.  The  availability  of  persons  wdth  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  or  .skill,  or  who  can  be  trained  to  hi< 
r|ualification,  to  replm’e  the  registrant  and  the 
lime  in  which  such  replacement  can  be  made. 

While  it  is  true  that  re|x>rters  and  desk  men 
can  Im  traineri  in  a  shorter  time  than  many  of 
the  technicians  listerl.  it  is  also  true  that  their 
duties  require  certain  qualifications  whieli  are 
found  in  relatively  few  fmoplc.  It  is  self-evident 
that  their  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
new.spap«'r  structun'.  Wludesalc  induction  of  men 
from  these  groups  into  .selective  service  mu.st  he 
avoicled  if  the  ability  of  newspapers  to  meet  the 
<lemands  of  wartime  is  not  to  1m-  severely 
«-rippled. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION 

IHE  .ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  of  Byron  Dam 
ton.  New  York  Times  corre.spondent  in  New 
Guinea,  brings  to  eight  the  numher  of  .American 
correspondents  who  have  lost  their  lives  since  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to  10  the  total  list 
of  killed  at  the  front  .since  19,^9.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  of  them  were  top-notch  news¬ 
papermen,  since  none  but  the  best  get  the  coveted 
assignment  as  war  correspondents.  Barney  Dam- 
ton  was  among  the  best  of  the  be.st. 

Even  though  military  commanders  take  every 
jxissihle  precaution  to  protect  correspondents 
from  injury,  ab.solute  safety  can  never  be  a«.sured 
in  a  modem  w-ar  zone.  Fronts  are  now  three- 
dimensional.  and  wherever  an  airplane  can 
with  its  bombs  and  bullets,  it  brings  the  fighting 
front.  The  manner  of  Mr.  Darnton’s  untimelv 
death  is  not  yet  known,  but  however  it  came,  it 
was  in  line  of  duty.  He  was  a  new.spaperman 
from  top  to  tfx*.  and  he  also  had  had  enough 
soldiering  with  one  of  the  best  .American  divisions 
in  the  la.st  war  to  recognize  the  risks  of  the  battle 
field  and  to  minimize  them. 
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Piedmont  advertising  department,  has 
resigned  to  become  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  Station  WCRS,  Greenwood, 
S.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Wehrmann  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


personal 


FRED  VANDERSCHMIDT,  who  was 
appointed  Associated  Press  night 
war  editor  last  summer  when  William 
S.  White  en- 
listed 

Army,  joined  the 
AP  Kansas 

City  Jan.  6,  1929, 

after  working  on  i 

the  Leavenworth  m  j 

(Kan.)  Time  s  ^  .  'i 

and  the  Wichita  Ji  \ 

(Kan.)  Beacon.  |B  I 

V  a  n  d  e  r  -  S  | 

schmidt  left  his 

post  as  AP  night  ^||P| 

cable  editor  to 

take  over  Fred  Vanderschmidt 
White’s  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  writing  the  nightly  undated 
international  roundups,  widely  used 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Kansas  -  bom  Vanderschmidt,  36, 
was  abroad  for  three  years,  starting 
in  September,  1937,  and  worked  in 
virtually  every  country  in  Western 
Europe.  He  served  for  a  time  as  chief 
of  AP's  bureau  in  Amsterdam  and 
was  with  Neville  Chamberlain  on 
those  fateful  trips  to  Munich  and 
He  covered  many  other 
important  stories  before  returning  to 
New  York  in  December,  1939.  Before 
being  transferred  to  the  AP’s  New 
York  headquarters,  he  worked  in  the 
Wichita  and  Oklahoma  City  bureaus. 
He  is  married,  the  father  of  three  sons 
and  makes  his  home  in  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 


iNER  COWLES,  JR.,  less  than 
ours  after  returning  to  United 
soil  from  his  round-the-world 

_ _  trip  with  Wen- 

dell  Willkie,  de- 
scribed  his  ex- 
periences  to  em- 
p  1  o  y  e  s  of  the  H.  PAUL  DRAHEIM,  news  bureau 
Minneapolis  Star  manager  of  the  Utico  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Journal  and  Press  and  Observer-Dispatch,  has  ac- 
Tribune,  of  cepted  the  news  editorship  of  the 
which  he  is  vice-  Herkimer  (N,  Y.)  Evening  Telegram. 
president.  Cur-  He  was  identified  with  the  Utica 
rently  in  the  ser-  newspapers  since  Jan.  6,  1924. 
vice  of  the  Office  Robert  M.  Manion,  reporter-photog- 
of  War  Informa-  raoher  at  the  Ilion  Bureau  of  the 


(the  underscoring 
is  Mr.  Patterson's) 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


OF  All 

WASHINGTON 

COMMENTATORS" 


Gifdntr  Cowles,  Jr. 


of  the  Des  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

Moines  Register  and  Tribuw,  served  Hugh  Byas,  formerly  the  New  York 
as  one  of  two  civU^ian  ai^  to  the  correspondent  in  Japan,  has  de- 

Republican  leader  who  acted  as  Pres-  livered  a  new  book  on  Japan  to 
dent  RooMvelt’s  personal  represente-  ^n^pf  ^  ^  “Government  by 

live.  Willkie  was  a  ^®st  of  John  Assassination”  and  deals  with  the 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Mini^apolis  Japanese  militarists  and  the  “real  na- 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  and  brother  ture”  of  the  patriotic  societies.  The 
of  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  during  his  publishers  have  set  Dec.  7  for  pub- 
brief  stay  in  Minneapolis.  lication. 

Colonel  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Richardson  are 
Philippine  Army,  one  of  the  last  men  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  Oct.  14.  Mr.  Godesberg. 
to  escape  from  Bataan,  this  week  in  Richardson  is  on  the  art  department 
New  York  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 
for  interpretive  correspondence  for  Pete  Laurs  has  resigned  as  manag- 
the  Philipptnes  Herald  dunng  1941.  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 

■^e  Pulitzer  prize  committee  TJ'^de  Enterprise  to  take  a  position  as  pub- 
the  award  to  Colonel  Romulo  in  May,  jj^,  relations  man  for  the  Kaiser  ship- 
but  this  was  the  first  opjwrtunity  to  ^ds  in  Portland,  Ore. 
present  to  him  the  certificate  and  a 

check  for  "ancy  Humble  Wellington  has 

.  .  '  ui-  i.  t  *1.  I^een  made  assistant  to  the  society  ed- 

itor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  „ 

arrived  in  Northern  Ireland  for  an  Mrs.  Zma  Potter  Nampa,  Idaho, 

indefinite  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ^rresjwndent  for  the  Boise  Idaho  -  — . . ^  __  - ^ - 

Wearing  the  uniform  of  a  United  Statesman,  has  joined  the  Salt  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  At- 

States  war  correspondent,  he  visited  ^o,ke  Tribune  staff  as  reporter.  Janta  Journal. 

informally  at  American  Expeditionary  Jane  Arnold  has  joined  the  rewrite  Mrs.  Louise  Button,  former  Spartan- 
Force  headquarters  at  Belfast,  North-  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram.  iurg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  young ; 

em  Irel^d.  His  son,  Amon,  Jr.,  an  Bill  Coltrin,  sports  correspondent  people’s  page  editor  and  Spartanburg' 
officer  with  American  forces  in  North-  for  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  joined  Journal  church  editor,  has  been  named 
em  Ireland,  visited  with  him  in  Lon-  the  Telegram’s  city  sports  staff,  re-  society  editor  of  the  Herald-Joumal.  | 

placing  Tommie  Porter,  resigned.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Mary  Phifer,  who! 

A  L  M.  Wiggins,  publisher.  Harts-  Mrs.  Harriet  Doar,  former  society  resigned  after  more  than  20  years  on 
vUU  (S.  C.)  Messenger  and  presi-  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Herald-Journal  society  desk  to 
dent  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As-  and  former  president  of  the  North  public  relations  work  for  Startex 

sociation,  has  been  elected  first  vice-  Carolina  Club  of  Press  Women,  has  Spartan  Mills  and  the  Beaumont 

president  of  the  American  Bankers  joined  the  staff  of  the  office  of  the  Manufacturing  Company. 

Association.  United  States  Employment  service.  Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post  re- 

Eulalee  McDowell,  former  federal  write  man,  feature  writer  and  inter- 

has  been  made  amu.sement 


RAYMOND 

CLAPPER 


In  u  recent  letter  relating  to  Ray* 
inonil  Clapper’s  column,  Grove 
Patterson,  editor  of  The  Toledo 
Blade,  took  occa.sion  to  remark: 
"May  I  add  that  in  my  judgment. 
Ray  ('dapper  is  absolutely  tops  of 
all  Washington  eomimuitators.” 
The  undbrseoring  is  Mr,  Patter¬ 
sons. 

Other  prominent  editors  also  pay 
Clapper  high  tribute. 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  editor  of  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  points  to  the 
columnist’s  “independence  and 
{general  good  judgment.” 

John  Paschall,  editor  of  The  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  pronounces  Clap¬ 
per  “deservedly  popular.” 

'  The  lengthening  of  Clapper’s  sub¬ 
scription  list  shows  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  typical.  His  column 
appears  in  20  per  cent  more  pa¬ 
pers  today  than  it  did  at  the  start 
of  the  year. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
••urrent  releases,  and  terms? 


In  The  Business  Office 


B.  DWIGHT  RAY,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening 
Gazette,  is  a  patient  in  the  Indiana 
Hospital  imdergoing  treatment  for  in- 
juriM  he  sustained  when  the  auto¬ 
mobile  he  was  driving  crashed  into  a 
utility  pole  in  Pittsburgh  on  Oct.  15. 
Corbin  Wyant  of  the  Kittanning  (Pa.) 
Leader-Times,  was  in  the  car  with 
Mr.  Riy.  Mr.  Ray  sustained  sev¬ 
eral  fractured  ribs  and  lacerations  on 
the  face  while  Mr.  Wyant’s  injuries 
were  minor. 

Ray  Thibodeau,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
PatcH  and  Pioneer  Press  advertising 
department,  was  elected  president  of 
me  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild  last 
week  to  succeed  Ernest  T.  Larsen,  of 
the  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk. 

Kay  Johns,  former  commercial  de- 
^gner,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner’s  display  promotion  art  staff 
as  its  first  woman  member. 

Mary  L  Carlisle  and  WUliam  W. 
«nnell,  both  of  Bangor,  have  joined 
w  adverting  staff  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  Commercial.  Miss  Car- 
hsle  also  will  write  a  weekly  fashion 


COMING  SOON! 


DEATHLESS  DEER 


.^hc  8  new,  exciting,  mysterious.  .4 
different  cartoon  strip  by  author-pub¬ 
lisher  .Alicia  Patterson  and  artist 
Neysa  McMein.  DEATHLESS  DEER 
already  has  a  daily  total  circulation 
of  more  than  five  million  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  after  Election  Day  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers: 

Chicago  Tribune  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

New  York  News  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  Dayton  Journal  Herald 

Boston  Herald  New  Orleans  Item 

Detroit  News  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Portland  Oregonian 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  Hempstead  Newsday 

Washington  Times-Herald  Mexico  City  Novedades 

Edmonton,  Alberta  Journal 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

520  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  further  particulars — WIRE 
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Deezy  Scott,  former  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  reporter,  and  more  recently 
with  the  public  relations  office  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Fourth  Service  com¬ 
mand,  has  joined  the  Atlanta  bureau 
of  the  United  Press. 

Margaret  Edmondson  Noonan,  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  of  the  LaGrange 
(Ga.)  News  and  correspondent  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Katherine  Hatch  Graffam,  mbsic  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  added  to  the  society 
staff  replacing  Barbara  Johnson  who 
was  promoted  to  editor. 

Joseph  R.  Miller,  Associated  Press 
day  puncher  in  the  Portland,  Me.,  of¬ 
fice,  has  been  transferred  to  the  AP 
office  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Claud  Nelson,  M.  A.  graduate  of 
Emory  University,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Kenneth  P.  Williams,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  was  elected  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Meadville  school  district. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Tribune  Newspapers  for  the  past  17 
years. 

James  Little,  formerly  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  and  recently 
of  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Phil  Hamilton,  reporter  and  desk- 
man  on  San  Francisco  newspapers  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  Woodland 
(Cal.)  Record,  is  city  editor  of  the 
Willows  (Cal.)  Daily  Journal, 

Mason  Craig  Dobson,  former  Beloit, 
Madison  and  Chicago  newspaperman 
who  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  army  27 
months  ago  and  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  after  the  com¬ 
mando  raid  at  Dieppe,  is  reported 
alive  and  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Ger¬ 
many.  His  father.  Mason  H.  Dobson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  has  received  word  in  a 
telegram  from  the  Canadian  War 
Office. 

John  E.  McKeon,  copy  reader  at  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star  for  the  past 
18  months,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker-News.  He  has  been  replaced 
by  James  Gressler,  sports  editor 
since  June  with  the  Gloversville 
Herald. 

Allen  O.  Skaggs,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily 
Democrat,  has  been  named  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida. 

Russell  King  has  been  named  state 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tribune,  succeeding  A.  P.  (3ooke. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

Joe  Rainey  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tribune,  succeeding  Pete  Norton,  who 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(sg)  in  the  Navy. 

Frederick  C.  Tew,  former  member 
editorial  staff  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
has  been  appointed  a  graduate  as¬ 
sistant  in  journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Loudon  Kelley,  who  entered  the 
Associated  Press  in  1933  and  who  has 
been  on  the  Denver  staff  of  AP,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  bureau  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  charge  of  the  entire 
states  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  succeeding 
W.  E.  Lowell.  Lowell,  formerly  of 
Denver,  has  been  head  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Bureau  for  more  than  four 
years. 

Palmer  Chase,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Baltimore  papers  and 
on  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Herald,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  night  desk  editor 
of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  News  Leader. 
Chas.  L.  Hurst,  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  has  just  accepted  a  reportorial 
position  with  the  News  Leader. 

J.  Earl  Chevalier,  sports  writer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  who 
turned  from  coaching  to  newspaper 
work  15  years  ago,  has  been  appointed 
physical  instructor  and  coach  of  the 
Ludlow  High  School. 

Mrs.  Theron  Taylor  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. 

Miss  Alva  V.  Barham  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times.  She  formerly  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Fayette  (Ala.)  Northwest 
Alabamian  and  Fayette  Banner  and 


recently  editor  of  the  Norwood  (O.) 
Enterprise  and  News. 

Frances  Brunson  Dozier,  formerly 
society  editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times  and 
will  be  assigned  to  the  city  hall  beat. 

Woody  TTiompson  has  succeeded 
Bryon  Hollingsworth  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times. 
Hollingsworth  resigned  to  join  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune. 

Warren  Price,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  copyreader,  has  gone  to  the 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore., 
as  an  instructor  in  journalism. 

Marguerite  Cook,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Glidden,  la.,  schools,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  as  a  reporter. 

Duane  LaFleche,  formerly  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  Herald- 
Joumal,  has  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Eugene  H.  Kone  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Yale  University  News 
Bureau  to  succeed  Allen  Buck,  who 
resigned  on  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Kone  was 
formerly  correspondent  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  and  has  served  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Haven  Register. 

E.  J.  Hart,  Scronton  Times,  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Free  Press  as  city  hall  and  court  re¬ 
porter. 


Leader,  is  now  a  second  lieutnn.-^ 
in  the  Signal  Corps.  “'“lenani 

Jack  Senn,  sports  editor  of  the  To. 
ledo  Times,  was  commissioned  a  Lie^ 
tenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  Navd 
Reserve  and  was  assigned  to  the  naval 
aviation  base  at  Quonset  Point,  R  * 

Edward  S  BUI,  for  the  past  four 
years  an  advertismg  salesman  whk 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star,  has  en- 
listed  as  a  naval  aviation  cadet  and 
is  stationed  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  Ill. 


With  The  Colors 


Edward  J.  Mullen,  reporter,  Sprtno- 
field  (Ma^.)  Daily  News,  has  bem 


inducted  into  the  Army  and  is  sta 
tinned  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 


GLENN  G.  GRAHAM,  for  the  past 

year  foreman  of  the  Knoxville 
(Term.)  Journal  composing  room,  has 
resigned  to  volunteer  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  ground  force.  Joe 
Halbumt,  veteran  Journal  composing 
room  employe,  will  become  foreman. 

Curtis  Stewart,  who  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  was  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Hazelton  (Pa.)  Sentinel  Stand¬ 
ard,  is  now  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Roy  Nassau,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Wesley  Lee,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  entered  the  Army  un¬ 
der  selective  service. 

Don  Brooks,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  copy 
reader,  has  joined  the  maritime  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  recruiter. 

Paul  Staples,  state  capitol  reporter 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  seaman. 

Winston  Montague,  who  writes  a 
fishing  and  hunting  column  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  sports 
pages,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Worth  Whitener,  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Record  pressman,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  specialist  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

F.  Edward  Richardson.  Jr.,  32nd 
member  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
organization  to  join  the  nation’s  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Tom  McCabe  for  13  years  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Navy  as  a 
first  lieutenant. 

C.  Edward  Kemp,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  is 
now  with  the  Marines  at  Parris  Is¬ 
land,  S.  C. 

Thomas  D.  Johnston,  circulation 
district  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

E.  D.  McClusky,  for  the  past  five 
years  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Post,  is  leaving  this  week  for  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.,  as  a  volunteer  army 
officer  candidate. 

Deverton  Carpenter,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 


Francis  M.  Merrigan,  former  re 
porter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  h«s 
been  assigned  to  the  Signal  Com* 
Officer  Candidate  Sdiool  at  Fort  MoT 
mouth,  N.  J. 

Philip  T.  Griffin,  former  machinist 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  who  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
now  stationed  in  England. 

Miss  Georgia  Powers,  former  Pitti- 
burgh  Press  news  writer  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  ci^ 
after  completing  her  course  in  the 
Officers’  Candidate  School,  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

William  Bryce,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Lodge  (Mich.) 
Independent,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army 
as  a  private. 

Josh  Eppinger,  city  editor  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner  who  was 
commissioned  a  few  months  ago  as  a 
1st  lieutenant  in  the  Army,  hu  been 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Preside. 

Harold  Snyder,  of  the  Jackton 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  composing 
room,  a  veteran  of  World  War  1,  has 
enlisted  in  the  ground  mechanical 
imit  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Nathan  Silverman,  21-year-old  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  is  the  latest  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  enter 
the  Army. 

Ed  Miles  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  has  left  for  Fort 
Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  for  indoctrination 
training  with  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant. 

Louis  Blakley,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  reporter,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy  as  Third  Class  Radio- 


T.  W.  Ragland  Jr.,  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WMPS,  has  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  is  at¬ 
tending  a  technical  school  at  Keesler 
Field,  Miss.  He  will  be  a  radioman 
Ramon  D.  Fobes,  news  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
been  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Coast  Artillery,  Anti-Aircraft 
He  has  reported  for  duty  at  Camp 
Hustis,  Va. 

A.  Richard  Kilgore,  city  carrier 
manager  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News- 
papiers,  Inc.,  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  Lester  L.  Nelson  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  enlisted  in  die 
Army  Air  Force  and  is  stationed  d 
Victoria,  Tex.  Herman  Louis  WaE 
Jr.,  of  the  advertising  department  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  on  Oct.  I 
George  D.  Hersh,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  also  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
Richard  H.  Cooper,  sports  edit* 
and  courthouse  reporter  of  the  Sart- 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  will 
port  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  Oct  31 
for  induction  into  the  Army. 

Bob  Munroe,  fishing  editor-column¬ 
ist,  with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieuteM* 
(junior  grade)  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Capt.  Moses  C.  Jones,  circulate* 
executive  of  the  old  Afinneo^ 
Journal,  has  completed  a  six-we*» 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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BUSY  NEW 


ENGLAND 


Your  sales  could  climb 


like  this,  too! 


This  Federal  Reserve  income  trend 
chM  will  give  you  a  quick  and  au¬ 
thentic  picture  of  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  New  England  pucketbtmks 
the  past  four  years. 


Th«  Federal  Reserve  income  trend  chart 
for  New  England  speaks  for  itself. 

The  previous  sixteen  "New  England  War 
Communiques”  have  told  you  where  the 
money  comes  from. 

Your  only  question  must  be,  "Where  is  it 
all  going?" 

But  we’d  like  to  make  that  more  personal. 
"How  much  of  it  are  you  getting?” 

If  you  manufacture  a  worthwhile  product 
for  this  war  economy  ...  be  it  article  of 


food  or  clothing,  drug  or  cosmetic,  or 
what-have-you  .  .  .  you  are  entitled  to  a 
legitimate  share  of  this  mushrooming 
market. 

In  fact,  shouldn’t  your  sales  climb  some¬ 
where  in  relation  to  New  England’s  climb¬ 
ing  income  trend? 

Any  New  England  newspaper  "rep”  can 
help  you  answer  that  question  .  .  .  show 
you  how  to  do  something  about  it.  For 
New  England  newspapers  are  at  their 
"peak”  today,  too  .  .  .  for  coverage,  reader 
interest,  and  service! 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Baagor  Daily  Newt  (Ml 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patrioc  (E> 
Keene  .Sentinel  (El 
Manchewer  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Timet  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Prett  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bottoo  Globe  (M&E) 

Bottoo  Globe  (S) 

Botton  Pott  (Ml 
Bottoo  Pott  (S) 

Boetoo  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boeton  Sunday  Advettiter  (S) 
Brockton  Emerprite-Timet  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Timet, 
Hyannit  (E) 


Fall  Rivet  Herald  Newt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaaene  (E) 

Holyoke  Trantcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Timet 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Timet  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pitufield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Tauiuon  Gaaette  (E) 

Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazene  (MftE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Timet  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily 
Timet  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Newt-Timet  (E) 

Hanford  Courant  (M) 

Hanford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  Amarican 
(E&S) 
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Illinois  Dailies' 


Production  Costs 
Rose  7%  in  2  Years 


Survey  of  State  Shows 
Papers  Getting  by 
With  Smaller  Staffs 


By  L.  W.  McCLURE 


As  reporters,  printers  and  salesmen 
are  walking  out  of  newspaper  jobs  to 
join  the  armed  services,  dailies  of  Illi¬ 
nois  are  closing  up  their  staffs  and 
getting  along  with  fewer  employes  to 
check  the  rising  overhead  which  they 
are  experiencing  along  with  loss  of 
revenue  from  advertising. 

They  are  surveying  their  operating 
expenses  carefully  to  trim  out  all  pos¬ 
sible  waste  and  are  directing  their 
promotional  effort  to  immediate  profit 
undertakings  rather  than  to  good  will 
projects. 

Effect  of  War 


These  facts  were  obtained  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspapers  of  the  state  con¬ 
ducted  this  summer  by  the  writer  for 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism  to  determine  present 
trends  in  business  and  advertising 
management  and  the  war’s  effect  on 
newspapers.  Comprehensive  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  Illinois 
publishers  outside  of  Chicago.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  28  dailie.s 
and  66  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies. 
The  survey  covered  the  two-year  pe¬ 
riod  ending  July  1,  1942. 

During  that  period,  the  dailies  have 
experienced  an  average  climb  of 
in  expenses.  And  aggravating  their 
problem,  advertising  revenue  has 
dropped  off  as  follows:  local  display, 
4.7%;  national  display,  20.9%;  legal, 
10.7%.  Partially  offsetting  this,  rev¬ 
enue  from  classified  advertising  is  up 
8.1%  and  from  subscriptions,  10.8%. 

The  publishers  suggested  30  econ¬ 
omy  steps  in  answer  to  the  question 
“What  have  you  done  to  hold  down 
expenses?”  The  most  popular  econ¬ 
omy  is  that  of  saving  newsprint  and 
trimming  composition  costs  by  reduc¬ 
ing  page  dimensions,  printing  fewer 
pages  and  eliminating  free  and  sample 
copies.  Twenty  publishers  have  econ¬ 
omized  this  way. 

Some  Use  Fewer  Friaters 


scription  prices  and  10  charge  more 
for  job  printing. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  linage,  cir¬ 
culation  and  printing,  19  of  28  news¬ 
papers  have  promoted  “patriotic  ads,” 
15  have  planned  more  institutional 
campaigns  for  their  merchants,  and 
nine  have  gone  out  strong  after  more 
classified  advertising  and  job  print¬ 
ing.  Three  dailies  have  conducted 
.subscription  contests  and  two  have 
conducted  campaigns  other  than  con¬ 
tests. 

Publishers  reported  their  most  se¬ 
rious  problem  is  loss  of  good  men  to 
defense  plants  that  pay  very  high 
wages.  “You  can’t  blame  a  good 
journeyman  printer  for  being  restless 
even  at  materially  higher  pay  when 
he  sees  war  plants  pay  tremendous 
wages  to  irresponsible  men,”  declared 
D.  C.  Pickard  of  the  Savanna  Times 
Journal. 

The  cheering  factor  for  publishers  is 
the  knowledge  that  readers  want  their 
newspapers  even  more  than  before,  as 
attested  by  steady  circulation  growth. 
The  average  paid  subscription  list  of 
all  dailies  reporting  was:  July  1,  1940 
—12,368;  July  1,  1941—12,798;  July  1. 
1942-13,474. 


Ten  of  the  28  publishers  are  em¬ 
ploying  fewer  printers.  “As  wages 
have  gone  up,  we  have  cut  the  force,” 
said  one  publisher.  “Department 
heads  are  doing  more  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  men  who  have  gone 
into  service,”  said  another.  Ten 
newspapers  have  eliminated  non-profit 
making  promotions,  seven  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  reporters  on 
their  staffs,  seven  have  reduced  the 
number  of  salesmen,  five  have  shifted 
their  subscription  departments  from 
credit  basis  to  stop-at-expiration,  five 
plants  are  buying  paper  and  other 
supplies  in  larger  quantities  to  ob¬ 
tain  lower  rates,  and  three  are  econ¬ 
omizing  on  truck  and  car  mileage  de¬ 
pending  more  on  mails  and  busses  for 
delivery.  Ten  publishers  reported  a 
reorganization  of  their  whole  set-up 
for  greater  efficiency.  “We  have  con¬ 
trolled  expenditures,  large  and  small, 
eliminating  everything  possible  with¬ 
out  reducing  service  to  our  readers.’" 
reported  the  Qnincy  Herald  Whig. 

All  but  four  of  the  dailies  have 
raised  their  rates  in  one  or  more  de¬ 
partments.  Not  one  newspaper  has 
lowered  its  advertising,  printing  or 
subscription  price  level  in  two  years. 
Of  the  28  reporting,  14 

have  raised  their  local  display  rates, 
11  their  national  cR^WS^wates,  10  their 
classified  rates,  19  have  upped  sub- 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Names  Burton  Roscoe 


PNPA  Papers  Are 
Training  Women 


news  by  mail  out  of  Washington, 
leaving  that  to  the  wire  services,  but 
they  wanted  all  the  information  they 
could  get  about  home-town  boys. 

Shortage  of  manpower  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  all  of  the  meetings,  many 
of  the  publishers  reporting  they  are 
training  women  for  all  departments, 
even  the  pressroom,  and  driving 
trucks. 


New  York  State 
Circulators  to 
Buy  $1,000  Bond 


Burton  Rascoe,  well  known  author 
and  eminent  literary  and  drama  critic, 
this  week  was  named  drama  critic  of 
the  New  York  World -Telegram,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Mason  Brown,  who  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  and  now  is  on  active  duty.  Mr. 
Brown  left  the  New  York  Post  in 
September,  1941  to  review  theaters 
(or  the  World-Telegram.  Mr.  Ras- 
coe’s  first  review  appeared  in  the 
Scripps- Howard  daily  on  Oct.  20. 

A  veteran  newspaper  man  who  went 
on  to  renown  in  the  literary  field, 
Mr.  Rascoe  began  newspapering  in 
1908,  on  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Herald. 
Subsequently,  he  was  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion;  McCall’s  Magazine;  the  New 
York  Tribune,  now  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  was  editor  of  Johnson  Fea¬ 
tures  from  1924-27. 

He  was  editor  of  The  Bookman,  and 
also  wrote  a  syndicated  column,  “The 
Daybook  of  a  New  Yorker,”  which 
api>eared  in  over  400  newspai>ers  from 
1924-28.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America;  literary  critic  of 
Arts  and  Decoration  Magazine;  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Plain  Talk;  literary 
critic,  Esquire;  literary  critic.  News¬ 
week;  book  critic  of  The  American 
Mercury;  and  general  editorial  ad¬ 
viser  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  Mr. 
Rascoe  has  given  up  all  other  activi¬ 
ties  to  give  full  time  to  his  new  critic’s 
post.  He  was  .50  years  old  on  Oct.  22. 


Son  Francisco  News 
Arranges  Debate 


A  unique  event  which  made  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  political  history  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  possiblv  in  the  nation,  was 
the  first  session  Oct.  11  of  the  San 
Francisco  Forum  when  Gov.  Culbert 
L.  Olson  of  California,  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  and  Earl  Warren,  the 
Republican  nominee,  appeared  as  joint 
participants. 

The  event  was  the  result  of  one  of 
those  long  shot  bets  which  sometime 
come  home.  The  San  Francisco  News 
and  Radio  Station  KYA  had  been 
cooking  up  plans  for  the  Forum  and 
the  important  problem  was  a  good 
program  for  a  curtain  raiser.  Don 
Fedderson.  formerly  of  the  News  and 
now  of  KYA,  suggested  that  a  debate 
between  Gov.  Olson  and  Mr.  Warren 
ought  to  go  well.  Such  a  public  de¬ 
bate  between  outstanding  candidates 
for  high  office  has  happened  but  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  since  the  days  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Douglas. 

So  Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  editor  of  the 
News,  wrote  two  identical  letters,  one 
to  Gov.  Olson,  one  to  Mr.  Warren, 
outlined  the  purpose  of  the  Forum 
as  one  calculated  to  throw  more  light 
on  controversial  issues  for  public  ben- 
fit,  awaited  replies.  And  both  ac¬ 
cepted!  Mr.  Clarvoe  was  to  serve  as 
moderator. 

The  candidates  appeared,  read  pre¬ 
pared  primary  speeches,  engaged  in 
lively  rebuttals,  and  then  got  into  a 
torrid  period  of  questioning  each  other 
that  went  so  well  the  radio  station 
knocked  off  a  sustaining  program  and 
carried  the  debate  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
yond  the  hour  set  aside.  While  it 
was  a  “proprietary”  forum,  every 
newspaper  in  the  &n  Francisco  bay 
area  covered,  and  press  associations 
picked  it  up. 


Poz  Deems  Freedom 
Of  Press  Threatened 


Harrisbukc,  Pa.,  Oct.  21  —  Almost 
every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
Pennsylvania  is  devoting  from  one  to 
three  columns  in  each  issue  to  news 
and  pictures  of  home-town  boys  in 
the  armed  services,  it  was  revealed 
at  a  recent  series  of  four  regional 
meetings  for  PNPA  members. 

Publishers  of  all  sized  newspapers 
reported  at  these  meetings  that  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  of  the  boys  were  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  this  news. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd  of  the  New  Brxms- 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News,  a  public 
relations  officer  for  the  Army,  spoke  at 
one  of  the  regional  meetings  and 
asked  for  suggestions  about  what  the 
newspapers  wanted  the  various  camps 
to  send  them.  He  was  told  that  the 
newspapers  didn’t  want  any  general 


Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  Prensa,  in  Buenos  Aires, 
one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers 
in  the  world,  warned  Oct.  18  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  being  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  in  Argentina,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  interior. 

Senor  Paz,  speaking  at  a  celebration 
of  the  seventy-third  anniversary  of 
the  foimding  of  the  independent,  pro- 
democratic  newspaper,  severely  criti¬ 
cized  attempts  to  muzzle  the  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  UP.  dispatch. 

“In  our  long  journalistic  career  we 
have  never  seen  so  many  mistakes  and 
so  many  administrative  scandals  and 
abuses  as  when  attempts  are  made  to 
crush  free  thinking  in  the  national 
press,”  he  said. 


Managers  Group  to  Moke 
Purchase  With  Part  of 
Funds  in  Treasury 


FIOODS  STOP  PAPERS 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  19 — Power  fail¬ 
ures,  caused  by  unprecedented  floods 
last  week,  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  print  their  home-city  papers,  but 
John  Lineweaver,  of  the  Harrison¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News-Record,  and  Josiah 
P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  of  the  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  pitched  in  to 
help  round  up  the  news  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Lineweaver  used  a 
flashlight  to  read  his  notes  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Richmond  by  telephone  and 
Rowe  reported  Fredericksburg’s  dis¬ 
aster  by  word  and  pictures. 


Syhacuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22-Matkin: 
Its  25th  anniversary  with  a  two^ 
annual  meeting  yesterday  and  Tub' 
day,  the  New  York  State  CircuUtiot 
Managers  Association  unanim^ 
went  on  record  in  ordering  pur^ 
of  a  $1,0(X)  War  Bond  with  a  part  ei 
the  balance  of  funds  in  its  treasuij 

The  Bond,  the  convention  ij. 
structed,  will  be  purdiased  frota  i 
news-paper  carrier  boy  chosen  fron 
the  state’s  carrier  boy  ranks. 

Seventy-five  delegates  from  all  paru 
of  the  state  attended  the  assodatko) 
two-day  convention  in  the  Onondap 
Hotel  here.  The  convention  was  |«. 
ceded  by  a  board  meeting  Mondn 
night. 

■lancbffald  Is  FrtsMeat 

James  Blanchfield,  first  vice-pr«i. 
dent,  was  advanced  to  president  « 
the  annual  election  yesterday.  Mr 
Blanchfield  is  circulation  manager  of 
the  Amsterdam  Recorder.  Mark  Bohea 
Albany  Times-Union.  was  elevated 
from  the  second  vice-presidency  to 
first  vice-president.  Joseph  Baua 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  was  elected 
second  vice-president. 

The  association  also  elected  three 
directors  for  two-year  terms.  They 
included  James  M.  Armstrong,  Syn- 
cuse  Her  aid- Journal;  Eric  Macinnes, 
Speidel  Newspapers.  Pou^keepsie 
and  Arthur  Vaeth,  Utica  Obsentr- 
Dispatch. 

Other  members  of  the  board,  dl! 
with  one  year  to  serve,  are  James 
H.  Gorman.  Rochester  Demoent  4 
Chronicle;  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rom 
Sentinel;  and  John  W.  O’Connor,  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News. 

Alfred  Cockerill,  Binghamton  Pren. 
was  reelected  for  his  20th  successive 
year  as  secretary-treasurer. 

McKernan  Honored 
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IDAHO  PAPER  SUSPENDS 


The  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune 
Journal  Company  announced 
the  suspension  of  publication  for  «* 
duration  of  the  morning  Idaho  Stf* 
Journal.  The  company  name  remain 
unchanged.  The  Sunday  issue  naiw 
changes  from  the  Sxinday 
Journal  to  the  Pocatello  Tribune  whkt 
is  the  same  name  as  the  eveni^  ^ 
per.  The  morning  Journal  eux^ 

tion  has  been  added  to  the  Trib® 
t,  .  ,,  .  .  rw  SI 
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A  feature  at  the  annual  banqur 
last  night  was  presentation  of  a  iHK 
purse  to  James  McKeman,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  New  Yort 
World,  who  founded  the  associaticic 
25  years  ago.  Mr.  McKeman  is  p«- 
manent  toastmaster  of  the  assodatur. 

Howard  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  diair- 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory  f^- 
mittee  working  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  the  .sale  of  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  by  newspaper  carrier 
boys,  lauded  the  convention  for  the 
fine  showing  its  boys  have  made  * 
the  nationwide  .sale  and  pleaded  for 
a  continuance  of  enthusiasm  amotf 
the  state’s  newspaper  boys.  New  Yod 
ranks  among  the  first  three  in  toO 
sales  among  the  states. 

E.  M.  Waterbury,  publisher,  Oivitf' 
Palladium-Times,  discussed  “The  Cir^ ) 
culation  Department  in  Wartime- 
terming  its  function  in  time  * 
crisis  an  all-important  one  to  con¬ 
tinuation  of  any  publishing  enterpri* 
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Sees  Prospects 
Of  Circulation 
Leveling  Off 


for.  By  increasing  your  circulation 
price,  more  revenue  is  brought  in  to 
help  offset  the  bonus  circulation,  plus 
advertising  losses.” 


Fred  Rouse  Soys  Growing 
Restrictions  May  Curtail 
Wartime  Gains 
Sy  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


72  Contest  Winners 
SEVENTY-TWO  winners  in  the  New 
Orleans  Item  carrier  contest  were 
recently  announced.  Winner  of  first 
prize  of  $100  for  city  carriers  was  John 
Savine  who  built  his  route  up  from 
129  subscriptions  to  185  and  got  many 
letters  of  commendation  and  credits 
Circulation  managers  find  themselves  for  his  courteous  and  efficient  work  on 
in  a  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  his  route.  A  seventh  grade  student, 
as  far  as  prospects  for  more  circula-  Savine  worked  after  school  hours  in 
tion  during  the  war  is  concerned,  ac-  the  drive  and  also  found  time  to  col- 
cording  to  Fred  O.  Rouse,  Port  Huron  lect  scrap  for  the  newspaper-school 
(llich.)  Times  Herald.  They  ap-  scrap  drive  and  to  turn  in  all  his  old 
parently  will  soon  have  to  determine  papers  for  war  salvage, 
whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  go  ■ 

after  more  circulation  in  the  face  of  Canadian  NeWSpnnt 
restrictions  on  delivery  and  the  pos-  T 

sibiUty  of  newsprint  rationing.  bhipmentS  LOWGI 

“The  prospects  look  good  from  one  Canadian  newsprint  shipments  in 
pninr  of  view  for  more  business,  with  September  amounted  to  292,405  tons  public  relations  in  the  1 
more  money  in  circulation,”  said  Mr.  and  were  12,605  tons  or  4.1%  lower  tioned  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Rouse  in  outlining  the  problem  to  than  a  year  ago.  Shipments  to  Canada 
Central  States  circulators.  “But  from  and  the  United  States  increased  15% 

and  9.2%  respectively,  while  ship- 


another  angle,  the  restrictions  we  have 
and  are  going  to  encounter  in  de¬ 
livery  will  present  many  problems.” 

Aa  l■divid«al  FrebUm 

He  believes  the  question  of  taking 
on  more  circulation  during  the  war  is 
one  for  each  circulation  manager  to 
lohre  in  tiie  light  of  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Discussing  the  matter,  Mr. 
Rouse  stated  in  part: 

“Up  until  now  we  have  all  felt  the 
effects  of  war  news  as  the  stimulant 
to  bringing  into  the  fold  the  hard-to- 
lell  prospects,  plus  the  increased  nvim- 
ber  of  pay  envelopes  due  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  war  production.  In  those 
cities  where  industry  is  working  on 
war  production,  the  prospects  for  more 
circulation  are  good  because  of  a 
number  of  factors — such  as  increas¬ 
ing  population  drawn  from  other  com¬ 
munities,  more  people  using  their  au¬ 
tomobiles  less  for  joy-riding,  thus 
staying  home  and  wanting  your  news¬ 
paper  more. 

“But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a 
number  of  things  which  undoubtedly 
will  have  their  effect  on  circulation 
totals.  Chief  among  these  are  ODT 
conservation  orders,  applying  to  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers,  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  and  rubber  restrictions,  etc. 
Newspapers  making  a  number  of  de¬ 
liveries  per  day  to  newsstands,  carrier 
stations,  and  wholesalers,  with  several 
editions,  miist  certainly  feel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  regulations  in  lower  cir¬ 
culation  totals. 

Need  Profitable  Circwlatioa 

“The  serious  rayon  competition  for 
wood  pulp,  the  WPB  allocation  pro¬ 
gram,  chlorine  curtailments  affecting 
the  paper  industry,  transportation 
shortages  and  the  diversion  of  elec- 
trk  power  in  Canada  from  newsprint 
mills  to  aluminum  production,  all  will 
have  their  effects  on  circulation. 

“If  and  when  rationing  of  newsprint 
comes,  I  believe  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  discourage  the  acquiring  of 
new  sutecribers,  and  the  discontinu- 
mg  of  high  cost  circulation.  Another 
factor  which  will  have  its  effect  in 


ments  to  overseas  customers  decreased 
70.0%.  Shipments  represented  82.1% 
of  capacity  compared  with  69.0%  in 
August  and  86.9%  in  September  of  last 
year,  according  to  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada. 

Canadian  production  amounted  to 
257,618  tons  and  was  40,658  tons  or 
13.6%  below  September,  1941.  Pro¬ 
duction  represented  72.4%  of  capacity 
as  against  68.4%  in  August  and  84.9% 
a  year  ago.  Shipments  exceeded  pro¬ 
duction  by  34,787  tons  and  there  was 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  stocks 
held  by  Canadian  manvifactiirers. 

Shipments  by  United  States  mills 
increased  4J.%  over  September  of  last 
year,  while  production  declined  0.9%. 
Shipments  exceeded  production  by 
5,598  tons  and  stocks  held  by  United 
States  mills  decreased  by  that 
amount. 

Newfoundland  shipments  increased 
25.8%,  while  production  declined 
20.0%  from  the  levels  reported  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago.  Shipments  to 
United  States  and  overseas  customers 
increased  03%  and  84.1%  respectively. 
Shipments  exceeded  production  by 
6.509  tons  and  manufacturers’  in¬ 
ventories  were  reduced  to  that  ex¬ 
tent. 

Stocks  of  all  North  American  manu¬ 
facturers  declined  46,894  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  amounted  to  207,859  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  1941  and 
1940  there  were  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tions  of  2,879  and  1,466  tons  respec¬ 
tively. 

PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  26 
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Pa.,  and  Miss  Louise  McCormick 
Emerson,  were  married  at  East  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.,  Oct.  10. 

Robert  A.  Weed,  formerly  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  reportorial 
staff,  recently  received  his  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps.  While  home  on  leave 
before  being  assigned  to  his  new  sta¬ 
tion,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Marjorie  Thompson,  of  Alexandria, 
Minn. 

Corp.  Otto  Silha,  formerly  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  copy  desk, 
and  Miss  Helen  Fitch  were  recently 
married  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  just  be¬ 
fore  Silha  left  for  officer’s  training  in 
Florida. 

Miss  Joyce  Machlan,  society  editor 
of  the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat- 
Chief,  has  been  married  to  Del- 
mar  Richard  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Miss  Margaret  P.  Johnson  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Gannett 
Publishing  Company  in  Portland,  Me., 
Sept  30  was  married  to  John  W. 
Dreselly,  automobile  dealer. 

Peter  E.  Price  of  the  press  room 
staff  of  the  Gannett  Publi^iing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Portland,  Me.,  was  married 
Oct.  6  to  Miss  Jane  Kilbride. 

Private  Frederick  R.  Stowell,  USA, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  Air  Base,  former 
member  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
and  Citizen  Leader  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  was  married  to  Margaret  Frances 
Kennedy  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Annie  Mae  Brown,  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Charlotte 
MISS  HELENE  DANFORTH  COLER  (N.  C.)  News,  was  married  at  the 
of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  was  married  Little  (Thurch  on  the  Lane,  Charlotte, 


Forces  Technical  Training  Command 
Replacement  Center  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Jack  Clarke,  for  17  years  sports 
editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Doily  News 
and  widely  known  for  his  “The  Bull 
Pen”  daily  sports  column,  has  joined 
the  Army. 

Cliff  Sholander,  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  display  sales 
staff,  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
Thursday. 

Richard  T.  Ford  and  Robert  W. 
Ford,  19-year-old  twin  brothers,  will 
go  into  basic  Navy  cadet  training 
from  their  reporting  jobs  on  the  Ma¬ 
dera  (Cal.)  Tribune. 

William  F.  Achatz,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  has 
joined  the  Marine  Corps  and  was 
assigned  to  the  base  at  Parris  Island, 
S.  C. 

Ralph  Jones,  former  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  is  now  a  specialist  first  class  in 
Navy  sta- 


Bill  Wilson,  former  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  Navy  and  is 
attached  to  the  public  relations  office 
of  the  Sixth  Naval  district  in  Atlanta. 

K.  O.  Nedrebo  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
Sept.  26.  He  is  in  the  foreign  language 
department  at  Camp  Livingston,  La. 


His  wife  was 
WAACS  Sept.  24. 


inducted  into  the 


Wedding  Bells 


Oct.  9  to  Richard  Seymour  Jackson, 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  at  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York.  Mr. 
Jackson’s  father,  John  Day  Jackson, 
is  publisher  of  the  Register. 

Thomas  McKoan,  city  editor  of  the 
Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle  and 
Miss  Doris  Lapan  were  married  Oct 
10  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 

John  McKernan  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Portland,  Me.,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Commercial,  was  married  Oct. 
16  to  Miss  Barbara  Guild  of  Bangor. 

Miss  Alice  Julia  Shepard,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  staff. 


Sept.  30,  to  Lieut.  Winant  Sidle,  of 
Landsdowne,  Pa.,  stationed  at  Camp 
Sutton,  N.  C. 


m 


officer  training  course  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  will  be  assigned  im¬ 
mediately  to  executive  duties  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  maintenance  ser¬ 
vice. 

Nate  R.  White,  staff  correspondent 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  been  commis- 

_ _ _ _ _ sioned  as  a  lieutenant  (J.  G.)  in  the 

leveling  off  circulation  figures  will  be  Navy  and  reported  to  the  University 
price  increases.  Publishers  are  going  of  Arizona  on  Oct.  15,  where  he  will 
*0  look  more  and  more  to  their  cir-  take  the  six  weeks  course  in  the 
dilation  departments  for  needed  rev-  Naval  Training  School. 

revenue  decreases,  Sgt.  Vahey  Kalajian,  former  street 
the  subscribers  will  certainly  have  circulator  and  circulation  manager,  of 
pay  more  of  the  increased  cost  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Star-Tribune, 
..f*-  _®®^lces,  labor  and  other  sup-  who  joined  the  colors  last  Feb.  13, 

is  now  Supply  Sergeant  with  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Sixth  Armored 
Division. 

Albert  S.  Keshen,  former  New  Jer¬ 
sey  newspaperman  and  Washington 
correspondent  for  business  papers,  is 
now  a  private  with  the  Army  Air 


has 

been  married  to  Raymond  Shainline  ^ 
of  that  city.  ^ 

Virginia  WUliams,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  editorial  department,  was 
married  on  Oct.  18  to  George  Nichol-  ^ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Tech 
faculty,  at  a  church  ceremony  in 
Hamilton,  Ga. 

Walter  W.  Brossman,  sports  editor 
of  the  Tribune  Newspapers,  Meadville, 
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Call  on  Us 
Any  Tim*  Vim  Can 
B«  of  Assistanc*  to  You 

•  Certified  field  men  have 
been  conserving  transportation 
—  concentrating  on  calls  in 
which  they  can  offer  specific 
aid  in  mat  problems.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  Certified  for 
such  assistance  at  any  time 
and  be  certain  of  prompt  ser¬ 
vice. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Plija  necessary  to  our  business. 
Circulation  totals  have  a  direct 
anng  on  advertising  rates,  and  if 
•  vertising  rates  cannot  be  increased 
top-hea^^  situation  results,  with 
advertiser  getting  a  circulation 
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George  B.  Longan  Dies; 
K.  C.  Star  President 

Succumbed  to  Heart  Attack  at  63  .  .  .  Started 
Newspaper  Career  at  18  .  .  . 

Spent  All  But  Two  Years  on  Star 


GEORGE  BAKER  LONGAN,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  a  director 
of  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Oct. 

16  in  Kansas 
City  after  a 
heart  attack.  He 
was  63  years  old. 

With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two 
years,  his  news¬ 
paper  career,  be¬ 
gun  at  18,  had 
been  spent  on 
the  Star.  For 
14  of  the  16 
years  in  which  Geor9e  Longan 
the  newspaper 

had  been  owned  by  its  staff  he  had 
occupied  the  position  he  held  at  his 
■death. 


Selected  by  William  Rockhill  Nel¬ 
son,  founder  of  the  Star,  as  city  editor 
when  he  was  only  28,  Mr.  Longan 
made  a  nationwide  reputation  for 
himself  in  the  years  from  1908  to  1920 
during  which  he  directed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  city  desk.  His  “school  of 
journalism”  flourished  in  the  era  of 
newspapermen  who  criss-crossed  the 
nation  in  search  of  jobs. 

A  Passport  to  Work 

A  brief  stay  on  the  Star,  under 
George  Longan,  was  a  passport  to 
work  in  almost  any  city  desk  in  the 
country.  The  story  is  told  of  a  young 
man  applying  to  a  Detroit  editor.  He 
had  worked  in  Kansas  City,  he  said. 

“On  the  Star?” 

“Yes.” 

“For  George  Longan?” 

“Yes,  but  not  for  long — he  fired  me 
after  two  weeks.” 

“That’s  long  enough.  Hang  up  your 
coat.” 

Mr.  Nelson’s  “kid  city  editor”  hired 
and  fired  freely,  but  there  never  was 
any  rancor  in  his  dismissals.  Some 
men  he  discharged  many  times — and 
hired  back  again.  Some  simply  kept 
on  working  despite  being  “fired,”  and 
Mr.  Longan  grinned  and  let  them  stay. 

From  the  time  he  was  promoted  to 
the  city  editorship  he  was  “boss”  to 
the  Star  staff  and  that  affectionate 
nickname  remained  with  him  all  his 
life. 

“Sooke"  Tradition 


Among  the  Longan  legends  was  his 
aversion  to  snakes.  He  did  have  a 
<ieep-seated  physical  aversion  to  snakes 
but  this  dislike  had  been  built  up  and 
somewhat  twisted  in  the  telling.  He 
did  not  seek  to  deny  that  snakes  ex¬ 
isted — like  other  evil  things,  corrupt 
politicians  and  gangsters.  They  just 
■didn’t  deserve  the  publicity  they  were 
getting  from  the  nature  fakers  of  the 
time.  This  anti-snake  tradition  was 
rigidly  followed  on  the  Star,  and  the 
very  word  snake  appeared  only  rarely. 
Often  it  was  routed  out  of  comic  strip 
"balloons.” 

The  Star  once  had  a  copyreader 
who  was  hired  in  the  winter  months. 
When  the  first  warm,  spring  day  ar¬ 
rived,  the  man  rolled  up  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  The  “boss”  strolled  by  and 
noticed  a  coiled  snake  tattoed  on  the 
•copyreader’s  forearm.  He  fired  the 
man  instantly.  But  his  reason  was  not 
.any  antipathy  for  snakes  per  se.  It 
was  only,  he  explained,  that  a  man 


whose  taste  ran  to  such  disfiguration 
of  himself  was  not  a  safe  man  to  trust 
in  handling  newspaper  copy. 

Strangely,  the  man  who  guided  the 
Star  along  a  sane  course  during  the 
years  when  sex  and  sensationalism 
were  running  wild  on  many  front 
pages  scored  one  of  his  own  individual 
beats  in  a  scandal  story. 

Two  leading  Kansas  City  families 
were  involved  in  a  scandal.  Reporters 
had  tried  in  vain  to  get  through  to 
the  principals.  Mr.  Longan,  the  city 
editor,  picked  up  his  telephone,  put  a 
call  through  to  a  member  of  one  of 
the  families. 

“I’m  coming  out,”  he  said.  Just  that. 
Entering  the  house  through  a  side 
door  he  obtained  a  detailed  story, 
scoring  a  substantial  beat  for  the  Star. 

He  had  a  great  interest  in  young 
reporters,  helping  them  to  learn  the 
business.  The  short,  bright  feature 
stories  which  helped  make  the  Star 
famous  were  his  chief  delights.  A 
reporter  who  turned  in  a  good  para¬ 
graph  received  as  much  praise  as  the 
man  who  had  written  the  top  story  of 
the  day. 

Wo*  Tologropk  Editor 

Mr.  Longan  was  bom  in  Holden, 
Mo.  His  parents  were  educators. 
When  he  was  2  years  old  they  moved 
to  Kansas  City  where  his  father  was 
to  become  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  Despite  this  backgroimd  of 
education,  George  Longan  passed  up 
a  chance  at  college  to  go  to  work  on 
the  Kansas  City  Times  when  he  was 
18  years  old.  His  starting  pay  as  a 
reporter  was  $4. 

Two  years  later  he  transferred  to 
the  Star,  shortly  before  Mr.  Nelson 
took  over  the  'Times,  making  it  the 
morning  edition  of  his  paper.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  telegraph  editor,  and 
from  1903  to  1908  was  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor. 

From  the  city  desk,  he  went  to  the 
post  of  news  editor  in  1920.  In  July, 
1926,  when  the  staff  purchased  the 
paper,  Mr.  Longan  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  acting  in  the  illness  of 
Ralph  E.  Stout.  Within  the  year,  on 
Mr.  Stout’s  death,  he  was  appointed 
managing  editor.  He  was  secretary, 
and  then  vice-president  of  the  Kan- 
.sas  City  Star  company,  and  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1928  when 
A.  F.  Seested  died. 

One  of  his  most  active  interests  in 
recent  years  was  his  Miles-of-View 
Farms,  near  Kenneth,  Kan.,  where 
he  raised  purebred  Shorthorn  cattle 
which  have  won  national  prizes. 

Community  affairs,  particularly  the 
city’s  charities  campaign,  also  always 
found  him  playing  an  active  part,  al¬ 
though  usually  from  his  desk  in  the 
Star’s  big  news  room. 

Sot  lo  eo  M.  E.'s  Job 

Radio  attracted  Mr.  Longan  back  in 
the  crystal  set  days  and  he  assigned 
a  reporter  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  new  phenomenon.  This  ven¬ 
ture  snowballed  until  the  Star  found 
itself  the  owner  of  WDAF,  one  of  the 
first  stations  in  the  section. 

He  was  at  his  desk,  in  good  spirits, 
the  day  before  his  death.  His  interest 
in  the  flow  of  news  continued  after  it 
had  passed  from  his  hands.  In  periods 
when  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  edi¬ 
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tor,  was  out  of  the  city  Mr.  Longan 
delighted  in  “sitting  in.” 

Once  when  his  comment  on  a  head¬ 
line  was  answered  by,  “But  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  made  a  rule — ,”  he  laughed  and 
said,  “Roberts  is  away;  let’s  break  a 
lot  of  rules.” 

Mr.  Longan  suffered  a  heart  attack 
in  his  car  as  he  drove  into  the  garage 
at  his  home  after  leaving  the  Star 
office  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  15.  He 
died  the  next  day  at  the  Menorah 
hospital. 

Besides  Mrs.  Longan,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York  from  which  he  had 
returned  only  shortly  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Longan  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Beronius,  wife  of  Dale  Beron- 
ius,  an  artist  on  the  Star’s  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Georgette  Huggins,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  Lieut.  William  L.  Huggins,  Jr., 
is  in  the  Navy,  and  a  brother.  Dr.  S. 
W.  Longan  of  Kansas  City. 

Messages  of  condolence  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Star  and  Mr.  Longan’s 
family  from  persons  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Associates  on  the  Star  were  pall¬ 
bearers  at  funeral  services  October  19. 
■ 

Grand  Jury  Probe 
Sought  by  Daily 
In  Theft  of  Copy 

Jersey  Journal  Makes 
Charges  When  Vice  Case 
Story  Appears  in  Court 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  is  seeking  a  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  identity  of  the 
“John  Doe”  who  stole  from  its  files 
the  “dead”  copy  of  a  story  it  pub¬ 
lished  dealing  with  Bayonne  vice 
cases,  and  his  reasons  for ‘the  theft. 
The  case  is  probably  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  newspaper  annals. 

The  stolen  copy  mysteriously  ap¬ 
peared  as  evidence  submitted  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  Mayor  James  J.  Donovan  of 
Bayonne  at  a  certiorari  hearing  Oct. 
15.  The  mayor  is  seeking  a  review  of 
an  indictment  found  against  him  and 
other  officials.  The  evidence  consisted 
of  seven  sheets  of  copy  comprising  an 
article  attacking  Donovan  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  vice  cases. 

Wolfor  Door  Protosts 


law  which  protecte  newspapenw 
from  divulging  their  sources  of 
formation. 

Commissioner  Drewen  left  to  4. 
Supreme  Court  the  decision  whetb- 
the  copy  in  question  should  be  ts 
turned  to  the  Jersey  Journal  by  War- 
ren.  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Brote 
also  will  determine,  if  possible,  *in 
stole  the  copy  and  why. 

Mr.  Gainsway  indicated  to  Eoim 
&  Publisher  a  possible  attempt  to 
identify  the  texture  of  the  paper  xad 
and  the  typewriting  itself  as  a  roeani 
of  determining  the  author  of  the  arti. 
cle. 

■ 

Restaurant  Trebles 
Business  Through  Ads 

Clever  use  of  five  daily  half-pap 
advertisements  in  the  Vestan 
County  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press  by  J 
J.  McCauley,  a  local  restaurant  pro¬ 
prietor,  has  trebled  his  business  k 
recent  months,  he  has  annnni^fff 
Mr.  McCauley,  who  opened  a  defunr 
eating  establishment  recently, 
upon  the  newspaper  ads  to  attrar 
customers  after  he  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  some  time  barely  making  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  ads,  which  he  and  his  associate 
signed,  took  such  unusual  subjects  as 
their  theme  as  a  tribute  to  t^  Fm 
French  on  Bastille  Day;  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow’s  poem,  “Hie  Build¬ 
ers”;  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address;! 
poem  to  America’s  heroes  by  Ed^-  ^ 
Guest,  and  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  1 
Star-Free  Press.  Each  ad  drew  mue  j 
favorable  comment  from  the  dailys  | 
readers.  | 

Gratified  at  the  results  and  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  power  of  newspaper  ad-  | 
vertising,  Mr.  McCauley  currently  is 
using  a  six-inch  ad  every  day 
he  donates  to  some  local  indivkhiL 
or  business  man  who  wants  to  gc 
something  “off  his  chest.” 

LAHEY  RETURNS 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  who  discontinutd 
his  Washington  column  last  June  to 
do  special  labor  relations  work  for  dse 
U.S.  Navy,  has  completed  his  govern¬ 
ment  assignment  and  has  returned  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  staff  is  0 
Washington  columnist.  Mr.  Lahey.  1 
former  Nieman  Fellow,  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  Daily  News  specialist  00 
labor  matters. 


Walter  A.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  sent  a  letter  Oct.  17 
to  Prosecutor  Daniel  T.  O’Regan 
charging  that  the  copy  had  been  stolen 
from  the  Jersey  Journal  office.  Mean¬ 
while,  Fred  Gainsway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  made  the  same  charge  in  a  “John 
Doe”  complaint  made  before  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Thomas  Brown  Oct.  19 
and  Prosecutor  O’Regan  said  he 
would  institute  a  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  over  the  alleged  theft. 

Former  Judge  John  Warren,  counsel 
for  the  indicted  officials,  declared  at 
a  hearing  Oct.  19  before  Supreme 
Court  Commissioner  John  Drewen 
that  publication  of  Mr.  Dear’s  letter  in 
the  Jersey  Journal  and  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  constituted  “contempt  of  court,” 
since  no  evidence  had  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  copy  had  been  stolen. 
Warren  contended  the  allegation  of 
theft  was  “designed”  to  hurt  the  de¬ 
fendant  cUid  to  punish  him  for  “daring 
to  represent”  him. 

Mr.  Gainsway  was  on  the  witness 
stand  at  the  Oct.  15  hearing  when  the 
alleged  stolen  copy  was  introduced. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  copy  came  into  Warren’s  posses¬ 
sion.  When  Warren  was  asked  how 
he  obtained  it  he  declined  to  answer. 

The  mayor’s  counsel  again  refused 
to  explain  how  he  got  the  copy  at  the 
Oct.  19  hearing.  He  said  he  was  acting 
under  a  law  ages  older  than  the  1933 


SAYS  PROD  THE  VOTERS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  20— (Jettat 
out  the  vote  is  a  greater  national  nek 
than  getting  in  the  scrap  metal,  Bty 
John  Dingell  of  Michigan,  declared  o 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  He  urp£ 
newspapers  and  radio  broadcasters  * 
conduct  vigorous  campaigns  to  indue 
all  electors  to  go  to  the  polls  Nov.  1 


or*  dotcribod  in  an  illostrotd 
bulloHn.  Writ#  for  Ittoaoi' 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC 

9iefo$H38!hSl.  otto.fR.ver  N  » 'fo'l' ' 
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Advertisers  . . .  Advertising  Agencies 


mother  day 
in  Detroit- 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


cruiting  Divisions:  iNoruieasicm, 

Southeastern,  Southern,  Central,  and 
Western.  This  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Inc. 

In  newspaper  advertisements,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1,290  to  300  lines,  the 
Balimohe  &  Ohio  Railroad  dramat¬ 
ically  tells  the  story  of  America’s  Rail¬ 
roads  at  War.  Advertisements  are 
cunently  appearing  in  208  newspapers 
throughout  120  cities  in  the  Elast.  The 
campaign  was  prepared  and  placed  by 
the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Taiii  Safety  Razor  Corporation, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  is  using  consistent 
space  in  135  newspapers  to  promote 
steel  and  blade  conservation  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  nation’s  war  effort.  The 
series  will  run  through  the  middle 
of  December  in  135  newspapers  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  southwestern 
states  with  twice-a-week  insertions 
averaging  60  lines  each  in  approxi¬ 
mately  130  cities.  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  handles  the  account. 

The  account  of  the  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  Citrus  Exchange,  Weslaco,  Tex., 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Houston  of¬ 
fice  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  of  the 
South. 

Adopting  the  attitude  that  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  national  attention  must 
be  protected,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  this  month  will  resume  its 
display  advertising  program.  First 
copy,  to  go  to  a  limited  number  of 
northern  and  midwestem  newspapers, 
will  not  promote  travel  as  such,  but 
will  appeal  to  cold-weather  country 
residents  who  are  seeking  more  mod¬ 
erate  climates  for  the  entire  winter 
or  for  the  duraton. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  has  appointed  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  Jack  Little,  formerly  public  rela- 
agency,  diective  immediately.  tions  director  for  the  All-Year  Club 

Braquette,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Southern  California,  has  been  ap- 
the  BtAquBiTE  adjustable  framing  de-  pointed  as  a  senior  account  executive 
vice  to  fit  all  size  pictures,  has  retained  of  I>>rd  &  Tliomas,  Los  Angeles.  How- 
Butler-Advertising,  New  York.  News-  W.  Cheney,  L  &  T  account  execu- 
papers,  photographic  and  art  maga-  five  who  has  been  handling  the  Lock- 
zines,  and  direct  mail  will  be  used.  i'eed  account,  has  resigned  to  become 
Schenley  DistUlers  corporation  an-  ^sistant  to  Carl  B.  Squier,  vice-presi- 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  Lockheed. 

Kleppner  Company,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  Jack  Rheinstrom,  formerly  with 
advertising  on  Schenley  Reserve  and  Wilding  Picture  Productions,  Inc.,  and 
Schenley  Royal  Resmive  blended  Walter  Hopkins,  formerly  with  Purity 
whiskies.  Bakeries  Corporation,  have  joined  the 

The  Stagg-Finch  Distillers  corpora-  Chicago  Office  of  CampbeU-Mithun, 
lion,  the  straight  whiskey  division  of  account  contact  depart- 

Schenley  Distillers  Corporation,  an- 

nounces  the  appointment  of  Lord  &  Thomas  J.  Corey,  of  the  media  de- 
Thomas  to  handle  advertising  on  partment  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Golden  Wedding  whiskey.  Inc.,  has  left  to  join  the  Army. 

Stewart  -  Jordan  Company  an-  PRager,  for  the  past  six 

"ounces  the  fall  campaign  of  Mangels-  ^ 

Hbold  Company,  Baltimore  wUl  be  executive,  has  joined  Donahue 

breaking  soon  in  eastern  ’Pennsyl-  *  ’  director  of  radio. 

URGES  continued  ADS 

Syrup  on  the  Uble  and  in  the  kitchen  don’t  continue  to  advertise 

for  its  own  deliciousness  and  to  help  Michigan,  we  wUl  lose  the  prestige  it 
*n  the  sugar  conservation  program  and  build,”  is  the  advice 

fhe  special  advantages  of  King  Po-T-  given  the  Blast  Michigan  Tourist  Asso- 
Rik— an  old-fashioned  molasses  with  ciation  by  George  E.  Bishop,  secre- 


GEORGE  A.  HUHN  and  Luther  H.  | 

Wood,  account  executives  with  Ruth-  i 
rauff  &  Ryan,  New  York,  were  elected  I 
vice-presidents  this  week.  Huhn  has  | 
been  with  the  organization  since  192,S 
and  Wood  since  1926. 

Mouncey  Ferguson,  formerly  of  j 
Benton  and  Bowles  and  Sherman  K.  j 
Ellis,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Paul  R.  Barnes,  seven  years  a  free¬ 
lance  radio  comedy  writer  and  17 
years  with  McCann-Blrickson,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  Addison  Vars, 
Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Larry  Lane,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  Advertising  Association, 
San  Francisco,  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  cooperate  in  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  need  of  price  control 
observance  and  dangers  of  inflation. 
Serving  on  the  body  are:  George  W. 


•  In  dynamic  Detroit  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  alone,  is  producing  $14,000,000 
worth  of  war  materiel  every  day/  And 
still  production  schedules  are  sky¬ 
rocketing! 

*  Today,  there  are  more  than  580,000 
hourly  paid  workers  engaged  in  war  work 
in  the  Detroit  industrial  area,  and  this 
figure  is  growing  with  each  passing  day. 

*  This  makes  Detroit  the  most  vital  and 
responsive  market  now.  And  the  soar¬ 
ing  sales  of  War  Bonds  guarantee  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  workers  in 
the  future. 

•  Never  before  has  Detroit  presented 
such  a  great  advertising  opportunity.  And 
you  can  reach  this  action-packed  market 
by  using  only  one  newspaper  —  THE 
DETROIT  NEK  S. 

*  W'ith  its  circulation  now  at  an  oil-time 
high,  THE  NEWS  goes  into  63.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Detroit  taking  any  newspaper 
regularly! 

•  Thm  Iarg0»t  A.B.C.  r«cognfx«d 
HOME-DELIVERED  circulation  o# 
an  nowapapora  In  America. 


WEEK  DAYS— 380.49S 
SUNDAYS— 459,479 
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Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
Chi.  Daily  News, 
Home  on  Leave 


Says  U.  S.  Correspondents 
In  England  Worried  Over 
Headline  Treatment  Here 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
American  correspondents  in  the 


British  Isles  are  worried  over  the 
headline  treatment  accorded  their  dis¬ 
patches,  esptecially  those  which  dealt 
with  the  Dieppe  raid,  implying  that 
“AEF  Invades  Continent,”  Helen 
Kirkpatrick,  only  woman  member  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  staff, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Home  on  leave  of  absence,  Miss 
Kirkpatrick,  a  tall,  soft-spoken  young 
lady  in  her  early  thirties,  modestly 
brushed  aside  all  questions  concerning 
her  news  scoops  and  courage  under 
Nazi  bombings.  She  preferred  to  talk 
about  her  fellow  correspondents  in 
England  who  fear  Americans  will  get 
the  wrong  impression  if  newspapers 
continue  to  play  up  “the  home  team” 
when  such  may  not  be  the  facts. 

Mislaadiag  Haadliaat 

She  cited  the  Dieppe  raid  headlines 
as  being  exceptionally  misleading,  in¬ 
asmuch  as,  only  a  few  American 
troops  participate  as  observers.  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  reproduced  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  headlines  following 
the  raid,  she  said.  “Some  of  them 
were  pretty  terrible,”  she  declared. 
“When  compared  with  the  accurate 
dispatches  sent  by  correspondents,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  Amer- 
newspapers  could  have  given 


Tories  are  less  vocal  and  much  less 
powerful  than  the  Isolationists  in  this 
country.” 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  is  often 
considered  to  be  a  Tory  of  the  old 
Imperialistic  school,  she  said,  but  he 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  is  not  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  British  domestic  issues. 
He  is  respected  by  all  political  parties 
in  England  for  his  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  conduct  the  war,  she  added. 

Has  Written  Two  Books 


Helen  Kirkpatrick  (right),  only  woman 
member  of  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staff,  shown  with  Mary  Welsh,  Time-Life 
correspondent,  viewing  U.  S.  Army  manue- 
vers  somewhere  in  England. 


counter-balanced  by  some  disadvan¬ 
tages.  “While  it  is  true  that  a  woman 
can  often  get  to  see  a  particular  per¬ 
son,”  she  remarked,  “she  doesn't  get 
back  the  second  time  unless  she  turns 
out  the  right  kind  of  copy.” 

One  of  the  first  women  correspond¬ 
ents  to  be  accredited  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  in  England,  Miss  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  American  soldiers  in  training. 
On  such  assignments,  men  reporters 
often  have  the  advantage  of  firsthand 
contact  with  troops  in  the  field,  she 
explained.  “Soldiers  are  likely  to  re¬ 
flect  their  ‘best  manners’  when  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  woman  correspondent,” 
she  remarked.  “It  all  evens  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  principal  thing  is  that 
women  reporters  have  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  covering  the 
armed  forces.” 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  spoke  highly  of 
the  British  censorship,  asserting  that 
American  correspondents  have  fought 


their  readers  such  a  wrong  impres-  from  the  start  all  censorship  red  tape. 


While  American  correspondents  are 
naturally  striving  to  write  from  the 
American  angle,  she  pointed  out,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  twist  the  facts  to 
make  U.  S.  readers  feel  the  Yanks  had 
landed  and  had  the  situation  well  in 
hand.  Such  headlines  not  only  dis¬ 
turb  U.  S.  military  authorities,  but 
displease  the  correspondents  who  fear 
Americans  may  become  too  compla¬ 
cent  over  the  situation  confronting 
the  United  Nations,  said  Miss  Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Daily  News  London  bureau  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Daily  News  in  1939,  she  had  acquired 
a  keen  insight  into  British  political 
affairs.  She  had  previously  worked 
for  the  London  News  Chronicle,  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  She  was  also  at  one 
time  a  Geneva  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Just 
prior  to  joining  the  Daily  News,  she 
conducted  the  Whitehall  News  Letter, 
a  weekly  digest  of  the  news  of  the 
world.  This  bulletin  was  followed 
closely  by  Winston  Churchill,  An¬ 
thony  Eden  and  other  British  leaders. 

Has  Filed  Boots 

When  the  war  started.  Miss  Kirk¬ 
patrick  was  ideally  fitted  to  supply 
exclusive  information  from  London. 
She  is  a  tireless  worker,  often  filing 
as  many  as  three,  four  and  even  five 
dispatches  a  day.  Time  and  time 
again,  she  has  filed  world  beats,  but 


Group  Suggests 
Reducing  Size  oi 
Canadian  Dailies 


A  graduate  of  Smith  College  with 
the  class  of  1931,  Miss  Kirkpatrick  at 
one  time  worked  for  the  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  Association  at  Geneva.  She  is  the 
author  of  two  books:  “This  Terrible 
Peace,”  published  in  England  and 
“Under  the  British  Umbrella,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  in  1939. 

T3rpical  of  her  experience  during  the 
blitz  on  London  is  the  story  told  by 
Bob  Casey,  Daily  News  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  It  seems  that  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  when  they  changed  from 
one  address  to  another,  were  required 
to  notify  police  headquarters  of  such 
change  immediately.  Once  when 
Casey  was  bombed  out  of  one  hotel 
and  sought  to  notify  the  police  of  his 
enforced  change  of  address,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  police,  too,  had  been 
blasted  out  of  their  quarters.  When 
he  finally  located  the  new  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  police  demanded  to  know 
why  he  had  not  notified  them  sooner 
of  his  new  address. 


“How  was  I  to  know  where  you 
moved?”  coimtered  Casey. 

“Well,  then,  why  didn’t  you  ask 
Miss  Kirkpatrick  of  your  office?”  the 
police  wanted  to  know.  “She  was 
there  at  the  time.  In  fact,  the  bomb 
lifted  her  bodily  and  blew  her  out  of 
the  back  door.” 


excepting  those  regulations  governing 
security  measures.  “American  mili¬ 
tary  censorship  is  a  lot  tougher,”  she 
asserted.  “We  haven’t  had,  to  date,  as 
many  facilities  accorded  the  press  by 
the  Americans,  as  we  have  had  from 
the  British.  The  American  army  offi¬ 
cers,  however,  are  anxious  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  a  better  understanding  of 
our  needs  and  problems  is  now  being 
worked  out.” 

Proito  for  Women  Workers 

The  Daily  News  writer  not  only 
spoke  words  of  praise  concerning 
British  women  in  war  work,  but  she 
was  also  generous  in  her  comments 
about  American  women  war  corre¬ 
spondents  in  England.  She  mentioned 
in  particular  the  work  of  Mary  Welsh. 
Time-Life  staff  correspondent,  who 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  Daily 
News  in  CUcago;  Tania  Long,  wife 
of  Ray  Daniell  of  the  New  York 
Times;  and  Kathleen  Harriman, 
daughter  of  Averill  Harriman,  U.  S. 
Lend-Lease  administrator,  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  London. 

Commenting  on  Briitsh  women  in 
war  work.  Miss  Kirkpatrick  asserted 
“they  are  doing  a  swell  job  in  all 
branches.”  Women  are  often  tougher 
than  men  when  they  get  into  war,  she 
remarked.  British  women  are  serving 
as  anti-aircraft  gunners  in  mixed 
crews,  she  said,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  killed  in  action.  “They 
carry  on  like  men  under  fire,”  she 
declared. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick,  home  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  since  war  began  and  now  on 


Casey  said  that  when  he  later  asked 
Miss  Kirkpatrick  about  the  incident, 
she  admitted  that  the  police  account 
was  substantially  correct.  “I  couldn’t 
see  any  purpose  in  mentioning  it,” 
she  said.  “And,  as  for  the  cuts  and 
bruises — well,  fortunately,  they  were 
so  located  that  the  bandages  didn’t 
show.” 


Pa.  Relaxes  Rules  for 
Newspaper  Women 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  20— Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  are  “actively 
participating  in  toe  war  program,” 
the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children 
of  toe  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  has  relaxed  work¬ 
ing  rules  for  women  employes  by 
newspapers  in  the  State,  it  has  been 
announced  by  toe  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

The  department  has  amended  its 
regulations  to  permit  women  newspa¬ 
per  workers,  over  18  years  of  age,  to 
work  48  hours  per  week,  as  compared 
with  toe  previous  44-hour  limit,  pro¬ 
vided  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  all 
hours  worked  over  44,  it  was  said. 

No  operations  in  a  newspaper  plant 
are  prohibited  to  women  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law.  There  has,  however,  been 
no  relaxation  of  toe  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  females  under  21  years  of  age 
from  engaging  in  streets  trades,  un¬ 
der  which  there  can  be  no  “news- 
girls”  at  present. 


Sub-Committee  of  Porfia. 
merit  on  Salvage  Charge, 
Waste  of  Materials 


Ottawa,  Oct.  21— Joseph  Bradtto 
Liberal  member  of  parliament  for  & 
Ontario  constitutency  of  Cochm. 
suggested  today  at  a  meeting  of  it 
House  of  Commons  sub-conuniti**  * 
wartime  salvage  that  Canadian  news, 
papers  might  well  be  reduced  in  » 
to  conserve  materials  and  labor. 

The  sub- committee  heard  evidens 
from  C.  V.  Hopper,  administrator  d 
boxes,  packages  and  waste  paper  ■ 
toe  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Boii4 
on  toe  prospect  of  a  returning  ^ 
mand  for  waste  paper  to  be  used  a 
manufacture  of  packages. 

Hits  Deoblo  Foqe  Adt 

Mr.  Bradette  said  it  was  neceMi? 
that  newspapers  be  maintained,  ‘Vit 
when  I  see  double-page  advert*, 
ments  of  something,  at  a  time  vha 
the  government  is  asking  us  to  lan 
all  for  the  war  it  seems  a  bad  thii^' 
Mr.  Bradette  said  he  wondered  wky 
toe  federal  government  lud  not 
“tackled”  this  situation  and  added: 

“While  I  relish  the  comic  strip,,  I 
think  we  could  do  away  with  theo. 
We  could  very  well  have  smaller  pi¬ 
pers.  Several  perodicals  have  bm 
started  since  toe  war  began  altbougii 
we  have  been  well-served  by  de 
present  press. 

“I  believe  that  restrictions  would 
save  materials  and  labor  and  I  believt 
newspapermen  are  prepared  to  mab 
toe  necesssary  sacrifices.” 

Mr.  Bradette  said  it  appeared  prob¬ 
able  that  some  retail  businesses  nugb; 
have  to  close  due  to  wartime  econon; 
regulations  and  the  people  would  k- 
cept  this  situation.  He  expressed  Iw- 
lief  newspapers  would  be  ready  to 
accept  curtailment. 

Solvogo  Mtmbort  Opiaioii 

Charles  Laferle,  National  War  de¬ 
vices  Salvage  Director,  said  he  lad 
countered  opinions  similar  to  thoo 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bradette  amoni 
voluntary  salvage  collection  commit¬ 
tees  from  coast  to  coast.  They  could 
not  understand  why  they  should  be 
asked  to  save  waste  paper  when  tbr; 
saw  toe  large  editions  published  b; 
some  newspapers. 

R.  W.  Gladstone,  Liberal  member  for 
Wellington  south,  said  Canadian  reed- 
ers  could  do  “very  well  without 
pages  in  newspapoers  dealing  ‘Vid 
horse- racing  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.” 

J.  H.  Sissons,  Liberal  member  fcf 
Peace  River  and  chairman  of  the  suh 
committee,  said  toe  suggestions  b 
respect  to  newspapers  were  fully  ■ 
order.  The  sub-committee  was 
terested  in  all  questions  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  economy. 


of  necessity  some  of  her  beats  have  a  lecture  tour,  expressed  surprise  in 


been  filed  without  a  by-line.  Yet,  she 
modestly  refers  to  herself  as  a  “green” 
correspondent  who  has  much  to  learn. 
She  prefers  to  take  her  place  as  a 
newspaperwoman  along  side  of  her 
colleagues,  both  men  and  women,  and 
she  asks  no  favors  because  of  her  sex. 

In  fact,  she  said,  the  advantages  of 


learning  that  some  Americans  are  ap¬ 
parently  still  concerned  with  toe  so- 
called  “Tory  influence”  in  toe  British 
government.  “The  Tory  element  is 
overrated  here,”  she  stated.  “The 
Conservative  Party  is  dominated  by 
younger  and  more  progressive  men. 
There  is  little  Tory  Imperialism  in  toe 


being  a  woman  correspondent  are  British  government  today.  In  fact,  toe 


NAT  FLOYD  IN  ARMY 

Nat  Floyd,  former  Texas  newspaper 
man  who  covered  the  Battle  of  toe 
PhUippines  for  the  New  York  Times, 
later  went  to  Australia  with  General 
MacArthur  and  subsequently  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  with  Manuel  Quezon  last 
summer,  now  is  a  private  in  the  Army. 
Processed  at  Camp  Wolters,  Tex.,  last 
week,  Floyd  has  been  assigned  to  an 
unknown  soot. 


MEET  A  BUSY  EDITOR! 

The  High  Bridge  (N.  J.)  Gazettt,* 
weekly,  published  a  24-page  issue  Os 
15  featuring  toe  200th  anniversary  • 
the  Taylor- Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co- 
a  local  industry,  which  carried  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  cuts.  No  extra  W? 
was  hired,  the  entire  job  being  b»' 
died  in  toe  Gazette’s  small  print  sh^ 
with  a  mechanical  staff  of  five. 
prevent  duplication  in  the  varioui 
stories  and  to  keep  straight  all 
etc.,  James  F.  Hollingsworth,  the  ^ 
tor  and  publisher,  wrote  all  artick* 
and  cutlines,  also  ^ding  some  time  k 
sell  ads  on  the  side.  The  Gaz^ 
tripled  its  normal  circulation  of  24B 
with  toe  issue. 
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Warns  Publishers 
Against  Loss  of 
Help  Wanted  Ads 

Robert  Shless  Soys  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  May 
Take  Over  Others 

A  warning  to  newspaper  publishers 
»as  sounded  by  Robert  L.  Shless, 
Cfueago  Herald  -  American  classified 
advertising  manager,  in  suggesting 
that  ANPA  name  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  loss  of  Help  Wanted  advertising 
through  arbitrary  government  action. 

Speaking  before  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  last 
week  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Shless  charged 
that  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  may  take  over  all  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  as  a  wartime  measure. 
He  urged  that  publishers  beware  of 
this  possibility  and  seek  not  only  to 
protect  the  private  employer  adver¬ 
tising,  but  express  opposition  to  all 
threatening  legislation.  He  men¬ 
tioned  in  particular  the  Thomas  Bill 
(S-2333)  which,  he  said,  “threatens 
the  very  existence  of  all  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  whose  sole  adver¬ 
tising  outlet  is  the  classified  columns 
of  American  newspapers.” 

Milt  Protect  Froo  Labor 

“Plans  for  continued  development 
of  Help  Wanted  advertising  lie  not  in 
your  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Shless  told  NAEA  mem- 
b«s,  “but  in  your  newspaper’s  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  a 
free  press  and  a  free  labor.  If  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  our  publishers  to  find 
it  best  to  place  all  job  opportunities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ae  U.S.E.S., 
whidh  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill  all 
of  the  demands  of  the  government, 
then  I  think  that  our  plans  for  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  Help  Wanted 
advertising  are  due  for  early  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  also  that  the  future 
of  our  war  industry  is  seriously 
threatened.”  Mr.  Shless  continued: 

"Many  newspapers  are  gaining  to¬ 
day  in  classified  advertising  because 
of  their  Help  Wanted  columns.  Some 
newspaper  publishers  are  kidding 
themselves  that  their  classified  opera¬ 
tions  are  sound  because  it  is  in  the 
black  over  last  year  when  the  volume 
of  Help  Wanted  advertising  is  the 
sole  reason  for  it. 

Halp  Wanted  in  Danger 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  classified 
manager  to  coast  on  gains  and  sudden¬ 
ly  awaken  to  the  fact  that  his  coasting 
has  permitted  a  competing  newspaper 
to  take  important  classifications  away 
from  him.  How  many  of  you  realize 
nw  tlmt  you  permitted  your  classified 
swrtising  to  become  topheavy  with 
'“M  cars,  and  that  you  came  to  with 
a  jar  last  Sprmg  when  used  car  ad- 
began  to  toboggan. 

■T  u  the  same  thing  is  happening 
viw  Help  Wanted  advertising.  It  isn’t 
gomg  to  last  forever.  If  the  govem- 
m«t  doesn’t  kick  it  out  through  a 
mwr  draft  or  such  employment  legis- 
M  now  exists  in  Canada,  then 
^  wd  of  the  war  is  going  to  mark 
beginning  of  the  end  and  for  a 
,  arge  part  of  the  Help  Wauited  adver- 
m  your  newspaper, 
our  classified  advertising  man- 
^en  ^ve  been  way  ahead  of  your 
in  recogniUon  of  the 
threaten  our  present  Help 
Wanted  volume.  They  have  recog- 

effort’  discussed  the 

^rts  of  the  Wm  Manpower  Commis- 
United  States  Em- 
I  ^  Service  to  assume  dicta¬ 
torial  power  over  labor  and  to  destroy 


all  existing  employment  facilities  ex¬ 
cepting  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  labor 
unions. 

“In  the  beginning  Paul  McNutt  sent 
to  Cranston  Williams  a  letter  in  which 
he  sought  the  cooperation  of  the 
ANPA,  and  Mr.  Williams  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
ANPA.  Many  of  the  publishers  an¬ 
swered  the  letter  without  consultation 
with  their  classified  managers.  Many 
of  them  promised  that  their  newspa¬ 
pers  would  do  whatever  was  in  their 
power  to  aid  the  war  effort.  Some 
of  them  consulted  with  their  classified 
managers  and  the  classified  managers 
indicated  that  they  thought  that  co¬ 
operation  with  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  might  be  wise. 

Citai  Harmful  Fraetlea 
“As  result,  some  newspapers  are  to¬ 
day  rejecting  Help  Wanted  advertising 
— particularly  are  they  rejecting  Help 
Wanted  advertising  which  comes  to 
them  from  out-of-town  sources,  and 
in  my  opinion  this  is  more  hurtful 
than  helpful  to  the  war  industry. 

“Some  newspapers  promised  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  the  extent  that 
Help  Wanted  advertising  for  critical 
and  essential  help  carry  the  signature 
of  the  U.S.E.S.,  so  that  applicants  can 
be  ‘screened’  before  they  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  another  job.  And  essential 
help  has  turned  out  to  be  everyone 
from  watch  makers  to  dairy  hands. 

“I  don’t  think  that  the  newspaper 
publisher,  the  advertising  director, 
and  in  most  cases,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  have  come  to  the 
complete  realization  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  that  has  ever 
faced  our  government  is  the  mar¬ 
shalling  of  the  skills,  aptitudes  and 
energies  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
our  industrial  production  to  peak  ca¬ 
pacity  for  our  war  effort. 

“And,  if  they  do  realize  it  then  they 
probably  haven’t  given  thought  to  the 
fact  that  40%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  is  at  the  moment  work¬ 
ing  in  industry,  and  they  have  not 
recognized  that  55  million  Americans 
have  been  placed  in  industry  by  cer¬ 
tain  existing  employment  facilities, 
which  now  face  possible  extinction. 

“Fifty-five  million  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry  found  their  employment 
through  the  Help  Wanted  columns  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications, 
and  through  over  4,500  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  facilities  of  organized  labor, 
through  the  employment  departments 
of  schools,  colleges  and -charitable  and 
fraternal  organizations,  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service 
and  unorganized  channels. 

Urgat  New  Rates 

“There  is  no  one  in  or  out  of  the 
Administration  who  has  even  remotely 
suggested  that  these  existing  em¬ 
ployment  facilities  have  fallen  down 
on  the  job  of  providing  working  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  mines,  shipyards  and 
assembly  lines  of  American  industry 
that  are  doing  such  a  magnificent  job.” 

Mr.  Shless  urged  that  classified 
managers  work  on  bringing  out  of  the 
attics  and  basements  the  used  but 
useful  merchandise  for  which  there  is 
a  demand.  He  stated  that  to  do  this 
the  high  classified  rates  will  have  to 
be  cut  because  “Mrs.  Public  isn’t  going 
to  pay  two  dollars  to  advertise  a  five 
dollar  baby  buggy.” 

Mr.  Shless  said  the  way  to  do  this  is 
'  “by  establishing  a  rate  for  advertising 
for  the  sale  of  articles  not  so  exceed 
I  a  certain  fixed  amount,  to  that  Mrs. 

Public  can  place  her  ad  in  the  paper 
■  for  a  day  and  pay  only  a  fraction 
more  than  the  professional  advertiser 
'  pays  on  your  lowest  rate  contract.” 


South  Bend  Daily 
Aids  Bond  Sales 
With  Victory  Bucks 

Tribune's  Novel  Promotion 
Helps  Coimtry  to 
Double  Its  Quota 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Oct.  19 — St.  Jo¬ 
seph  County,  of  which  South  Bend 
is  the  county  seat,  was  the  first  large 
coimty  in  the  United  States  to  more 
than  double  its  September  quota  of 
War  Bond  sales.  The  quota  fixed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  was  $1,- 
226,700.  The  quota  fixed  locally  was 
$2,453,400.  The  county  exceeded  the 
double  quota  by  nearly  $500,000. 

In  accomplishing  this  remarkable 
feat  the  South  Bend  Tribune  had  an 
important  part  for  it  opened  its  col¬ 
umns  without  stint  and  freely  gave 
the  drive  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  publicity.  In  fact  the  Tribune  gave 
liberally  space  that  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price. 

Victory  Bucks 

St.  Joseph  county  opened  the  more 
than  doubling  of  its  September  quota 
with  a  unique  celebration  attended 
by  thousands  of  persons.  September 
bond  purchasers  were  given  Victory 
Bucks.  These  were  in  the  form  of 
script,  each  Buck  representing  $25. 
The  two  large  buildings  of  the  city 
market  were  taken  over  for  a  country 
store  and  stalls  were  filled  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  all  donated,  which  could  be 
purchased  only  with  Victory  Bucks. 
A  loaf  of  bread,  and  2,000  loaves  were 
contributed,  might  cost  25  Bucks  but 
the  loaf  really  was  a  gift.  The  stalls 
were  opened  in  the  forenoon  and  by 
night  nearly  every  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  had  been  sold. 

Thousands  of  persons  assembled 
around  a  platform  adjoining  one  of  the 
market  houses  in  the  forenoon,  after¬ 
noon  and  early  evening.  F.  A.  Miller, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Ben 
Bemie,  famous  maestro,  had  an  or¬ 
chestra  which  privided  music  for  each 
period.  Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker,  of 
Indiana,  spoke  from  the  platform  at 
each  assembly.  Short  bond  talks  also 
were  made  by  William  Klusmeier,  of 
South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  county  War 
Bond  Administrator,  and  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  War 
Bond  Administrator. 

In  the  evening  several  thousand 
persons  assembled  in  the  John  Adams 
auditorium  where  Gov.  Schricker,  Mr. 
Pulliam  and  Mr.  Klusmeier  again 
spoke,  the  Ben  Bemie  orchestra 
played  and  the  evening  closed  with 
a  great  auction  in  which  purchasers 
bid  Victory  Bucks  for  merchandise 
ranging  from  jewelry  through  radios, 


tables,  furs,  Bibles,  into  large  pieces 
of  furniture,  all  donated.  This  auc¬ 
tion,  the  country  store  and  the  Victory 
Bucks  proved  novelties  which  might 
be  used  to  advantage  elsewhere. 

ADVERTISING  DID  lOB 

Newspapers,  unaided  by  other 
media,  virtually  solved  the  wartime 
problem  of  switching  a  major  share  of 
Ballantine’s  Beer  and  Ale  production 
from  12-oz.  to  quart  botUes,  when 
government  orders  cut  all  brewers  to 
70%  of  their  1941  bottle-cap  require¬ 
ments.  How  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons  did 
the  job  is  revealed  for  the  first  time 
by  Henry  Gorski,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  in  the  current  issue  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Facts,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The  cam¬ 
paign  ran  in  118  newspapers  in  107 
cities.  First  ad  was  a  full-page  in 
larger  cities,  1,000  lines  in  the  others, 
followed  a  week  later  by  copy  of  the 
same  sizes.  The  third  ad,  1,000  lines 
in  all  cities,  completed  the  job  a  week 
after  that.  “Newspapers  alone  did  the 
job,”  Advertising  Manager  Gorski  tells 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  “All  the 
credit  goes  to  them,  for  we  used  no 
other  medium  for  this  effort.” 

HEADS  ADMH^ 

Ogden,  Utah,  Oct.  20 — The  Utah- 
Maho  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  discussed  the  need 
for  winning  the  peace  to  follow  the 
present  war,  and  elected  new  officers 
at  their  convention  here  Oct.  18-19. 
Hayden  Stites  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register,  was  chosen 
president,  replacing  Amos  Jenkins,  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News.  Bob  Martin,  of  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald- Journal,  was  named 
vice-president,  and  Ralph  Lee,  also 
of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 
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“American  Reveille.”  By  Ward  ' 
Morehouse.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1942.  263  pp.,  with  in-  ' 
dex.  $2.50.  ! 

Here  is  a  lone  book  on  the  home 
front  that  co\m ter- balances  the  scores 
of  recent  productions  that  have  been 
written  by  returning  foreign  newsmen 
and  dealing  of  course  with  war  prob¬ 
lems  abroad. 

And  the  way  it  all  happened  is  prob¬ 
ably  like  this:  Keats  Speed,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ncio  York  Sun  called 
in  Ward  Morehouse  and  said,  “Ward, 
pack  a  bag  and  go  traveling.  See 
what  the  Main  Streets  and  the  other 
Broadways  are  thinking  and  feeling 
and  doing  and  saying  since  Pearl 
Harbor.”  And  Ward  Morehouse  trav¬ 
eled!  He  covered  the  country  com¬ 
pletely  and  even  certain  sections  of 
the  Caribbeans.  He  talked  with  the 
Bill  Joneses  of  Bisbee,  Arizona,  and 
the  Tom  Henrys  of  Starke,  Florida;  he 
interviewed  the  bosses  and  the  work¬ 
er,  the  housewives  and  the  hash- 
slingers;  the  garage  mechanic  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Smith  of  Fort  Simonds  and  the 
net  result  is  a  rich,  fresh  and  gratify¬ 
ing  report  of  American  unity. 

It  is  an  alert  United  States  Mr. 
Morehouse  writes  about.  And  as  he 
swings  by  car,  plane,  bus  and  train 
through  the  industrial  areas  of  De¬ 
troit  and  Pittsburgh  down  through  to 
the  great  airfields  of  the  Southwest, 
he’s  found  out  as  has  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  recently  covered  much  the 
same  territory  that  the  retread,  gas, 
sugar,  coffee  rationing  or  whatever 
else  may  follow  means  nothing  to  the 
130,000,000  Americans.  What  concerns 
them  most  is  getting  out  the  planes, 
tanks,  guns  and  start  winning  the  war. 

■ 

“The  Future  of  Television,”  by  Orrin 
E.  Dunlap,  Jr.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  $3.00. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  news¬ 
papers  are  delivered  by  radio,  that 
may  well  be  a  boon  to  the  age-old 
profession  of  printing,  according  to 
Mr.  Dunlap.  In  a  chapter  on  news¬ 
casts  and  sportcasts,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  radio  holds  the  promise  of  adding 
another  cog  of  speed,  as  did  the  motor 
car  which  replaced  the  horse,  and  as 
the  streamlined  trains,  fast  ocean  lin¬ 
ers  and  airplanes  have  accelerated 
delivery.  Newspapers  by  television 
would  be  a  still  faster  delivery  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Dunlap  says  that  this  devel¬ 
opment  should  not  be  labeled  impos¬ 
sible. 

No  ink.  no  presses,  no  heavy  rolls  of 
paper,  no  delivery  trucks;  but  each 
newspaper  on  a  wavelength  or  shar¬ 
ing  a  wave  with  another  journal  is 
envisaged  for  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
thereby  reducing  the  newspapers’ 
greatest  overhead.  Publishers  will 
collect  from  the  advertisers  as  broad¬ 
casters  do. 

“Television  may  be  of  'service  to 
newspapers  by  projecting  scenes  to 
the  office  where  they  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  directly  from  the  screen  for 
quick  printing”  Mr.  Dunlap  writes. 
“Reporters  may  look  in  and  cover  a 
story  from  a  distance,  especially  in 
time  of  emergency  and  when  the  press 
deadline  is  near. 

“Telecasting  is  first  and  foremost 
show  business;  newscasting  is  to  tele¬ 
vision  what  the  newsreel  is  to  the 
theatre  screen.  The  newsreel  is  not 
the  cinema’s  main  picture.  There  will 
be  many  a  story  that  can  be  told  in 
print  but  not  in  pictures;  and  there 
will  be  many  stories  that  offer  no  pic¬ 
tures.  Television,  therefore,  will  have 
days  of  pictorial  hunger  while  the 


presses  are  fed  much  in  ink.  Printing  : 
can  handle  story  after  story  which  the  c 
telecasters  must  shut  their  eyes  on;  i 
and  there  will  be  no  end  of  events  to  i 
which  the  radio  cameras  are  not  called  s 
any  more  than  news  photographers  or 
newsreel  men  are  today.”  ^ 

The  most  dramatic  example  to  date  ■ 
of  how  television  can  rush  news,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book,  is  found  in  the  ' 
“crisis”  files  of  1938 — that  autumn  day 
when  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
stepped  from  the  plane  on  return  from  j 
Munich  where  he  had  flown  to  gain  | 
“peace  for  our  time.”  The  television 
camera  saw  him  as  he  stepped  back  on 
English  soil.  In  London,  American 
radio  commentators  watched  the  scene 
on  a  television  screen  as  the  Prime 
Minister  held  up  the  fluttering  piece 
of  paper,  news  for  every  part  of  the 
world.  Long  before  the  newsmen 
could  get  free  of  the  crowd  and  back 
to  their  offices  in  London,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  audience  had  heard  the 
scene  described,  as  if  the  commenta¬ 
tors  had  actually  been  at  Heston. 

In  the  news  field,  sports  are  seen  as 
most  promising  to  television  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  first,  there  is  great  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  sports;  second,  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  areas  in  which  the 
games  are  confined  adapts  them  to 
television;  third,  the  games  are  sched¬ 
uled  far  ahead  so  that  cameras  can  be 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  information  of  RCA,  and  radio 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from 
1922  to  1940,  is  a  former  amateur  wire¬ 
less  operator,  commercial  radio  opera¬ 
tor  and  U.  S.  Navy  operator  in  the  first 
World  War.  “The  Future  of  Tele¬ 
vision”  is  his  eighth  book  pertaining 
to  radio,  including  Marconi’s  biog¬ 
raphy. 

WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

On  Production  of 
Paper  on  West  Coast 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

An  article  entitled  “Modern  Forestry 
Practices  and  Paper  Industry”  in  the 
September  12,  1942  issue  of  EIoitor  & 
Publisher  contains  the  following 
statement: 

“A  recent  survey  by  Professor  B.  L. 
Grondahl  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  found  that  Western  Oregon 
and  Washington  alone  can  supply  all 
the  pulp  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come.  .  . .” 

Your  publication  has  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  and  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation 
for  accuracy.  It  seems  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  it  should  give  publicity 
to  such  a  statement  if  not  supported 
by  facts. 

In  1941,  total  United  States  con¬ 
sumption  of  wood  pulp  was  about  10,- 
800,000  tons,  all  grades.  In  that  same 
year,  when  all  of  our  domestic  pulp 
mills  were  operating  at  close  to  capac¬ 
ity,  the  Pacific  Coast  produced  only 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  wood  pulp. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  us  that 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  “Western 
Oregon  and  Washington  alone  can 
supply  all  the  pulp  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years  to  come” 
is  inaccurate,  misleading  and  perhaps 
potentially  harmful,  both  to  that  area 
and  to  the  public  interest  in  this  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

Oliver  M.  Porter, 
Executive  Director, 
United  States  Pulp  Producers  Asso- 
cition.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Editor  &  Publisher’s  story  on  page 
29  of  the  Sept.  12  issue  was  headed, 
“Modern  Forestry  Practices  Aid  Paper 
:  Industry”  and  concerned  improvement 
in  forestry  management  in  producing 


and  conserving  wood  supplies.  The  i 
quotation  noted  by  Mr.  Porter  was  t 
meant  to  refer  to  &e  supply  of  wood  ' 
in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  not  the  productive  capacity. — ^Eld.)  1 

■  I 

About  References 
To  Our  Enemies 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher: 

This  Board  has  asked  me  to  write 
you  regarding  a  matter  which  has  ' 
been  discussed  with  us  by  several  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  ask  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  run  a  piece  about  it. 

It  is  this,  that  many  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  careless  in  the  use  of 
terms  such  as  “little  yellow  men” 
when  speaking  of  our  enemies  the 
Japs.  The  point  being  that  most  of 
the  Chinese  who  are  our  friends,  are 
also  little  yellow  men;  and  that  if  a 
writer  wishes  to  apply  what  he  in¬ 
tends  as  a  contemptuous  epithet  to 
our  enemies,  he  should  take  care  not 
to  use  one  which  by  definition  in¬ 
cludes  also  our  friends.  Again,  the 
Portuguese-speaking  Brazilians  are 
naturally  offended  when  they  read  in 
an  American  newspaper  or  magazine 
of  “Spanish-speaking  South  Amer¬ 
ica.”  After  all,  forty  million  South 
Americans  live  in  Brazil. 

Of  course  no  American  editor  wants 
to  offend  China  or  Brazil,  or  any  other 
of  our  friends;  but  carelessness  often 
results  in  greater  offense  than  by  in¬ 
tent.  In  the  interest  of  good  feeling 
and  a  united  front  against  a  common 
enemy,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  use  a  column  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  and  publishers. 

Sincerely, 

Rex  Stout, 

Chairman,  Writers’  War  Board. 

■ 

Says  Editors  Should 
Plan  Now  for  Peace 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Some  of 
the  men  who  can  best  work  out  a 
peace  plan  most  likely  to  change  the 
state  morals  of  nations  like  Germany 
and  Japan,  (with  their  bandit  phil¬ 
osophy) — are  sitting  in  editor’s  chairs 
in  the  United  States  (and  the  other 
free  countries).  Among  the  130,000,- 
000  people  in  the  United  States  are 
many  “mute  inglorious  Miltons”  who 
could  work  with  the  editors  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  Much  thinking  needs  to 
be  done,  and  by  many  people — and 
not  by  just  those  few  who  will  be 
heading  up  the  United  Nations  when 
the  war  is  won  and  when  the  United 
Nations  are  conferring  to  see  what 
shall  best  be  done  with  the  bandit 
nations. 

Free  nations  must  face  the  fact  that 
after  years  of  peace,  all  thinking  in 
the  free  nations  is  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  peace  will  continue  indef¬ 


initely,  and  that  no  cold-blooded  dIm 
planning  to 

stab  the  free  nations  in  the  back  *  ” 
To  protect  the  free  nations 
their  own  childlike  faith  in  the  go^ 
ness  of  others— something  mustU 
done,  to  permanently  control  the  to 
rate  nations.  And  be  done  noio 
we  are  awake. 

Unless  something  definite  is  done 
to  gradually  change  the  bandit  phil 
osophies  of  states  like  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  flower  of  our  youth  will 
be  sacrificed  each  generation. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  start 
consideration  of  what  shall  best  be 
done  with  this  world  when  the  war 
is  won— consideration  by  thousands 
and  thousands? 

If  all  newspaper  readers  should  be 
invited  to  submit  plans  which  will  b* 
likely  to  preserve  peace  for  several 
generations,  and  some  committee  of 
editors  be  appointed  to  select  the  best 
plan— or  select  the  best  ideas  from 
different  plans,  a  plan  of  operation 
will  be  all  ready  when  the  war  is  won 
The  leaders  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  present  time  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  rightly  so.  But  there  should  be 
a  plan  all  ready  which  will  be  likely 
to  preserve  peace  for  generations.  The 
best  way  to  get  such  a  plan  is  not  to 
take  the  thinking  only  of  those  men 
at  the  head  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
to  get  the  best  thought  of  millions. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  with  some  of  the  best  min/t; 
in  the  United  States  and 
that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sub¬ 
mitting  this  thought  to  you.  A  thought 
not  at  all  original,  but  reflecting  toe 
thinking  of  many  people  including 
yourself  I  believe. 

A.  W.  HoWliLM. 

Howland  and  Howland,  Inc. 
]  Newspaper  Representatives 
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CONTESTS 


FOR  ^  YEAR 

1942 


DEADLINES 

For  Editorial!) — Januan.'  30,  1943. 
Judging  during  Fehruary. 

For  Cartoons — January  30.  1943. 
Judging  during  February. 

For  Proinotion  Entries  —  Febru¬ 
ary  27.  1943.  Judging  during 
March. 

For  Photographs — March  15. 1943. 
Judging  in  late  March  or  early 
April. 


EDITORIALS 

.3 — Awards:  For  the  best  editorial  in  a  newspaper  promoting;  widest 
possible  distribution  of  U.  S.  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

3 — Judges:  Judging  to  be  based  upon  “patriotic  fervor,  logic,  clarity, 
and  expression.'* 

CARTOONS 

3 — Awards:  For  the  best  cartoon  in  a  newspaper  promoting  widest 
possible  distribution  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Securities. 

3 — Judges:  Judging  to  be  based  upon  “patriotic  zeal,  exemplified  by 
idea,  design,  execution.*’ 

PROMOTION 

18 — Awards:  For  the  best  all  around  newspaper  promotion  of  circula¬ 
tion,  classified,  display,  institutional,  business  paper, 
direct  by  mail,  data  books,  etc. 

12 — Judges:  Pre-eminent  executives  and  experts  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  fields. 

PICTURES 

5 —  Awards:  For  the  best  news  photo  used  in  a  newspaper.  No  stills 

from  news  reels,  or  magazine,  or  periodical  publication. 
Photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance,  are  eligible. 

6 —  Judges:  Pre-eminent  in  this  highly  specialized  fiebl. 

For  full  and  complete  information  pleane  address  Contest  Editor. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Tower 


New  York  City 
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Pinkley  Says  U.  S. 
Wants  War  News 
Delays  Explained 

U.P.  Executive  Advises 
Editors  to  Api^y  Some 
'Coimtry  Weekly  Journalism' 

American  publishers  and  editors 
should  exert  every  effort  to  make 
their  newspapers  a  living,  intimate 
element  of  the  life  of  their  commu¬ 
nities,  in  the  opinion  of  Virgil  Pink- 
ley,  United  Press  European  manager, 
who  this  week  is  completing  a  nation¬ 
wide  speaking  tour  under  newspaper 
auspices. 

Pinkley’s  views,  as  outlined  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  are  based  on  his 
observations  and  conversations  with 
newspaper  editors,  publishers  and 
readers  in  the  course  of  a  33,000  mile 
tour  of  39  states.  During  the  past 
twelve  weeks  he  has  spoken  in  61 
cities,  before  War  Bond  sales  rallies, 
in  defense  plants,  shipyards,  and  at 
Army,  Navy  and  Airforce  training 
centers,  and  before  civic  groups. 

Public  Eager  for  Details 

“Everywhere,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  to  know  more  about  how  news 
is  gathered,  about  the  men,  the  proc¬ 
esses  and  difficulties  involved,”  Pink- 
ley  said.  “Most  of  them  are  convinced 
that  the  American  press  is  doing  an 
honest,  workmanly  job  of  covering 
the  war,  but  they  have  many  sincere 
questions  which  the  newspapers 
should  make  it  their  business  to 
answer. 

“This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the 
need  for  application  of  a  little  old  time 
coimtry-weekly  journalism  to  even 
our  largest  metropolitan  newspapers,” 
Pinkley  said.  “The  public  would  read 
with  interest  stories  that  clearly  ex¬ 
plain  why  newspapers  can’t  give  read¬ 
ers  more  complete  news  of  a  great 
war  development  immediately  after 
an  event  has  occurred.  They  know  in 
vague  general  terms  that  certain  in¬ 
formation  is  held  back  because  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  enemy.  But 
they  can’t  understand  specific  cases 
and  frequently  they  have  expressed 
doubts  raised  in  their  minds  because 
of  the  manner  of  handling  certain 
stories. 

“For  instance,  many  people  with 
whom  I  have  talked  during  my  tour 
have  asked  how  the  British  could 
release  news  of  the  Dieppe  raid  the 
day  it  occurred,  while  our  newspa¬ 
pers  were  five  days  late  with  the  first 
news  of  our  attack  on  the  Solomons. 
They  would  honestly  like  to  know 
what  the  difference  is  in  the  two  cases. 

"Sagar-Coatad  News"  Disliked 

“As  I  imderstand  it,”  Pinkley  said, 
“the  difference  was  this:  the  Dieppe 
raid  was  a  completed  action  in  one 
episode.  Tlie  forces  involved  accom¬ 
plished  their  mission  and  then  with¬ 
drew.  The  Germans  knew  within  a 
matter  of  hours  virtually  all  there  was 
to  know  of  what  had  transpired,  and 
no  follow-up  action  was  intended.  In 
the  Solomons,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
forces  were  engaged  in  a  continuous, 
long  range  action  which  involved  a 
number  of  developing  phases.  Pre¬ 
mature  annoimcement  of  the  attack 
would  have  seriously  endangered  not 
only  the  men  engaged  but  the  entire 
success  of  the  operation.  Therefore 
it  was  of  utmost  importance  to  with¬ 
hold  all  news  imtil  our  forces  had  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  and  had  been  re¬ 
enforced.” 

Pinkley  said  many  questions  asked 
by  persons  in  his  audiences,  and  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  in  conversations,  in¬ 
dicated  strongly  that  newspaper  read¬ 


ers  don’t  want  their  news  sugar 
coated. 

“Many  persons  have  told  me  that 
they  are  tired  of  reading  headlines 
that  stress  optimistic  news  and  of 
seeing  the  black  side  of  the  war  played 
down  with  small  heads. 

“Almost  universally  people  argue 
that  they  can  take  the  bad  news  as 
readily  as  the  good  and  express  the 
belief  that  emphasis  on  the  grim  re¬ 
alities  of  the  war  would  bring  home 
to  Americans  the  terrifying  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  fight  that  must  be  made 
before  victory.” 

Pinkley  said  he  found  a  further 
great  interest  among  the  public  in  a 
greater  volume  of  informative,  inter¬ 
pretive  and  background  material  in 
their  papers  to  enable  them  better  to 
understand  the  significance  of  devel¬ 
opments. 

“There  has  been  a  gratifying  awak¬ 
ening  of  Americans  eversrwhere  to  the 
hard  realities  of  war  since  I  made  a 
similar  speaking  tour  a  year  ago,  and 
I  feel  that  straightforward,  honest 
journalism  has  contributed  much  to 
the  growing  fighting  spirit  that  exists 
throughout  the  land,”  he  said. 

■ 

L.  A.  Severance  Pay 
Tangle  Is  Settled 

A  disclaimer  of  Edith  Elliott,  sister 
of  Quentin  Reger,  deceased  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express,  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  writer’s  aunt  to  determine  who 
shall  receive  severance  pay  due  under 
a  guild  contract,  was  filed  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  recently. 

Reger,  on  military  leave  from  the 
paper,  died  in  Illinois  last  May.  His 
aunt,  Gertrude  J,  Thamert,  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  Reger  as  his  beneficiary  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  newspaper.  Mrs. 
Thamert  in  her  suit  alleged  that  Mrs. 
Elliott  and  other  unnamed  claimed 
some  right  to  the  $1,820  payable  under 
the  guild  contract,  but  Mrs.  Elliott, 
who  is  administratrix  of  her  brother’s 
estate,  in  her  disclaimer  says  she 
claims  no  right,  title  or  interest  in  the 
contract  involved  in  the  proceeding, 
or  in  any  sums  due  under  it  either 
individually  or  as  administratrix. 

In  her  petition  for  letters  of  admin¬ 
istration,  Mrs.  Elliott  listed  among 
Reger’s  personal  property  a  “fund 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald- 
Express,  $1,100.” 

■ 

Bomes  Named  by 
Herald  Tribune 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  Howard 
Barnes,  its  motion  picture  critic,  has 
been  named  head  of  both  the  film  and 
drama  reviewing  staffs.  He  is  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  who  now 
is  in  Ireland  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  The  Herald  Tribune  said 
in  its  annoimcement: 

“In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Barnes  will 
review  not  only  the  principal  films 
but  will  cover  the  leading  theatrical 
opening  nights.  In  combining  the  film 
and  dramatic  departments  the  Herald 
Tribune  recognizes  the  close  alliance 
which  in  recent  years  has  developed 
between  the  two  mediums,  with  the 
same  actors,  writers  and  directors  fre¬ 
quently  working  in  both.” 

RUNS  SAFETY  ADS 

Continuing  a  practice  it  inaugurated 
five  years  ago,  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald  last  week  ran  the  first 
two  of  a  series  of  13  full  page  adver¬ 
tisements  stressing  safety.  The  series, 
which  will  run  once  each  week  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  local  merchants,  banks, 
manufacturers  and  other  civic  lead¬ 
ers.  The  cost  is  prorated  to  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  is  prepared  and  sold  by 
the  Times  Herald’s  staff. 
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Radio  Bores  News 
D(3ilies  Had  Withheld 

A  feeling  approaching  chagrin  was 
experienced  by  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict  newspapers  when  news  of  the 
Army’s  Wartime  Civil  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  expulsion  of  Ettore  Pa- 
trizi,  publisher  of  Italian  language 
newspaper  L’ltalia,  and  Sylvester  An- 
driano,  a  former  San  Francisco  super¬ 
visor  and  a  Governor  Olson  appointee 
on  a  local  draft  board,  was  drama¬ 
tized  Oct.  8  by  the  March  of  Hme, 
although  the  story  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  papers. 

San  Francisco  publishers  were  aware 
of  the  expulsion  order  but  presum¬ 
ably  had  withheld  its  publication  at 
the  request  of  authorities.  Editors  of 
the  March  of  Time  came  in  for  an 
oblique  rebuke  at  the  hands  of  WCCA 
officials  for  disclosing  information  re¬ 
garding  the  ouster.  The  point  was 
made  that  such  information  might 
serve  to  “tip  off”  associates  of  those 
involved. 

Robert  DeRoos,  recently  appointed 
Time  correspondent  in  the  Bay  area, 
refused  to  comment  when  asked  how 
he  had  scored  the  “scoop.” 

■ 

Wins  Suit  Upholding 
Advertising  Contract 

Advertisers  who  make  a  contract 
with  a  newspaper  for  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  of  advertising  to  be  used 
within  a  specified  period  at  a  reduced 
rate  and  then  fail  to  use  the  linage 
specified  in  the  contract  are  liable  for 
the  whole  amount  of  the  contract,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decision  just  handed 
down  in  the  Queens  City  court  by 
Justice  James  J.  Conroy.  In  the 
decision  he  gives  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Long 
Island  City  Star  Journal,  a  judgment 
for  $2,499.75  against  the  Uneeda  As¬ 
toria,  Inc.,  clothing  merchants  of  30-24 
Steinway  Street,  Long  Island  City. 

According  to  the  complaint  in  the 
case  the  Uneeda  company  entered  into 
a  contract  on  Sept.  1,  1941,  to  use 
25,000  lines  of  advertising  in  the  Star 
Journal  within  one  year  at  a  cost  of 
11  cents  a  line.  The  company  used 
2,275  lines.  The  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  claimed  there  was  due 
$2,449.75,  the  balance  of  the  contract. 

The  defendant  in  answering  said  it 
expected  to  pay  the  amount  that 
would  be  due  for  2,275  lines  at  the 
Star  Journal  for  that  number  of  lines. 

In  his  decision  Justice  Conroy  says: 

“This  is  a  motion  for  summary 
judgment  made  by  the  claimant  in  an 
action  for  damages  for  defendant’s 
breach  of  a  written  advertising  agree¬ 
ment.  The  defendant  admits  making 
the  agreement.  The  defendant  does 
not  claim  specifically  any  ambiguity 


but  claims  the  right  to  have  read 


the  contract,  a  short  rate  cu^ 
which  would  permit  them  to  paTfc 
only  the  lines  used  at  certain  rate  ^ 
the  event  they  failed  to  furni^^ 
for  the  number  of  lines  set  for^ 
the  contract.  This  alleged  custo! 
would  imquestionably  alter  the  w 
of  the  contract,  which  is  dear 
concise,  and  parole  evidence  of  os- 
tom  would  not  be  admissable  to  alte 
the  terms  of  this  contract.  The  plain, 
tiff’s  motion  for  summary  ‘ 
must  therefore  be  granted.” 


POST  EXPOSE  SUCCEEDS 

A  New  York  Post  expose  of  “Dachaj 
on  the  Blast  River,”  attacking  tnat- 
ment  of  interned  alien  seamen  at  an 
immigration  camp  on  Rikers  Idani 
as  worse  than  that  accorded  < 
aliens  at  Ellis  Island,  recently 
brought  federal  action  to  abolish  tht 
camp  and  remove  the  men  to  immigni. 
tion  stations  elsewhere.  The  Poa 
contrasted  the  poor  food  and 
quarters  of  the  seamen,  many  of  whcm 
lost  their  papers  in  torpedomgs  ol 
United  Nations  ships,  with  that  giva 
enemies  of  America  detained  at  Ellij 
Island.  As  a  result  of  the  storia 
obtained  by  Irving  Lieberman 
written  by  Malcolm  Logan,  Mayo: 
LaGuardia  demanded  that  the  seanei 
be  removed.  The  transfer  was  ord¬ 
ered  by  Byron  H.  Uhl,  district  com¬ 
missioner  of  immigration. 


CHANGE  HATCH  RULE 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  IS-Hk 
Senate  today  approved  a  confereni* 
report  exempting  school  teachers  fron 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
the  House  amendment  exempting  edi¬ 
tors  of  country  weeklies,  under  cer 
tain  conditions,  was  not  a  part  of  tk 
bill  as  it  came  from  conference.  Tk 
House  amendment  was  predicated 
upon  the  argument  that  many  com- 
try  editors  fill  part-time  jobs,  such  a 
clerkships  on  ration  boards,  and  m- 
der  a  strict  application  of  the  Hatd 
Act  would  be  prohibited  from 
pressing  editorial  opinion  on  politkai 
matters. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIEIKB 


Experience — 


Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  requin 
solid  backgroimd,  experisD« 
and  judgment — the  ability  k 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Youth- 


Eagerness  and  enthuiii* 
are  vital  to  any  publiesw 
today.  Coupled  with  sbOw 
and  intelligence  they  oan  b 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  tM 
community  and  the  profit  s 
the  publisher. 


When  employers  wul 
prompt  and  selective  servkt, 
they  write  or  wire 


The  PERSONNH  BUREAU 


of  Sigma  Dolfo  CM 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  IlL 


A  nation-wide  non-profit 
supported  by  Sigma  Deits  CM 
Profeteionai  JoumaJisde  fret^ 
nity. 


Tt 


pr 


To  provide  **National*' 
protection  for  *43  .  .  . 


THIS  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 
ON  EVERY  ADVERTISER  AND 
HIS  AGENT  WHO  SPENT  MORE 
THAN  $25,000  IN  ANY  MEDIA 


IN  1941  .  .  . 


because  he  knows  what  a  tough  job 


you’re  going  to  have  covering  your  ^‘National”  market  next  year  (what  widi 


short-handed  sales  staffs,  and  gas  rationing,  etc.)  .  .  .  and  because  he  knows  how 


imperative  it  is  that  advertising  buyers  (particularly,  the  many  new  ones)  have 


the  facts  about  your  newspaper  at  their  fingertips.  His  cost-for-coverage  is  sur¬ 


prisingly  economical  ($275.00  per  full  page;  $154.00,  half-page;  $85.00,  quarter 


page).  So  for  good  position,  you’d  better  not  wait  too  long  to  wire  your  space 


reservation.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York. 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


for 


September  Linage  for  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Beacon  Journal  . (e)  1,165,887  1,230,999  65,112  L 

Beacon  Journal  . (S)  233,457  212,511  20,946  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,165,887  1,230,999  65,112  L 

Total  Sunday  .  233,457  212,511  20,946  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,399,344  1,443,510  44,166  L 

ALIANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News  .(e)  500,002  516,911  16,909  L 

Tiroes  Union  . (in)  437,748  461,529  23,781  L 

•Times  Union  . (S)  208,556  227,344  18,788  L 


Total  Daily  .  937,750  978,440  40,690  L 

Total  Sunday  .  208,556  227,344  18,788  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,146,306  1,205,784  59,478  L 

ALRUeUiRQUI.  NIW  MIXICO 

Journal  . (m)  337,893  386,490  48,597  L 

Tribune  . (e)  371,330  430,681  59,351  L 

Journal  . (S)  53,807  60,737  6,930  L 


Total  Daily  .  709,223  817,171  107,948  L 

Total  Sunday  .  53,807  60,737  6,930  L 

Grand  Total  .  763,030  877,908  114,878  L 

ATLANTA.  •A. 

Constitution  . (ro)  750,483  626,452  124,031  G 

Journal  . (e)  888,835  982,266  93,431  L 

■^Constitution  . (S)  274,827  320,264  45,437  L 

•Journal  . (S)  319,528  269,329  50,199  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,639,318  1,608,718  30,600  G 

Total  Sunday  .  594,355  589,593  4,762  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,233,673  2,198,311  35,362  G 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press  Union. ..(See  note)  294,649  339,529  44,880  L 

Press  . (S)  43,161  59,774  16,613  L 


Total  Daily  .  294,649  339,529  44,880  L 

Total  Sunday  .  43,161  59,774  16,613  L 

Grand  Toul  .  337,810  399,303  61,493  L 

Non:  Press  Union  sold  in  combination  morning  and  eve* 
ning.  Linage  of  one  edition  given. 

■ALTIMORi.  MD. 

News-Post  . (e)  995,192  899,072  96,120  G 

Sun  . (m)  717,800  602,726  115,074  G 

Sun  . (e)  1,422,480  1,309,146  113,334  G 

•American  . (S)  259.798  258.498  1.300  G 

tSun  . (S)  395,847  481,728  85,881  L 


Total  Daily  .  3,135,472  2,810,944  324,528  G 

Total  Sunday  .  655,645  740,226  84,581  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,791,117  3,551,170  239,947  G 

RAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  201,210  Not  Measured 

RIRMINCHAM.  ALA. 

Ace  Herald  . (ro)  453.396  447,364  6,032  G 

New  s  . (e)  785,113  780,325  4,788  G 

Post  (See  note) . (e)  353,119  80,418  272,701  G 

t-News  &  Age  Herald, (S)  267,611  334,524  66,913  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,591,628  1,308,107  283,521  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  267.611  334,524  66,913  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,859,239  1,642,631  216,608  G 


Note:  Due  to  strike,  the  Post  publislied  only  the  first  five 
days  of  September,  1941.  This  report  include.s  totals  for 
that  period. 

ROSTON.  MASS. 


11  'Record-.\merican 

(m&e) 

389,712 

419,442 

29,730  L 

Cilobe  . 

Herald-Traveler 

(mfte) 

742,060 

696,778 

45,282  G 

(See 

note) 

907,272 

948,981 

41.709  L 

. .  (m) 

435,589 

492,861 

57,272  L 

•.\dvertiser  . 

...(S) 

166.513 

1 58.989 

7.524  G 

Globe  . 

...(S) 

272,442 

335,611 

63,169  L 

'IHerald  . 

...(S) 

353,076 

392,702 

.39,626  L 

. 

...(S) 

67,859 

93,529 

25,670  L 

Total  Dailv  .... 

2,474.633 

2.558,062 

83,429  L 

Total  Suiid.'iy  . . 

859,890 

980,831 

120.941  L 

tlrand  Total  . . . 

3.334,523 

3,538,893 

204,370  I. 

Non:  Globe  is  sold  in  combinatiem  morning  and  evening. 
Traveler  is  sold  in  combination  with  morning  or  .Sunday 
Herald.  (•)  Record  morning  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 
.\merican  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Enquirer  . (m)  544,461  537,696  6.765  G 

Post  . (e)  685,570  707,017  21,447  L 

Times-Star  . (e)  791,585  863,087  71,502  L 

tEnquirer  . (S)  378,302  473,097  94,795  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  2,021,616  2,107,800  86,184  L 

Total  Sunday  .  378,302  473,097  94,795  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,399,918  2,580,897  180,979  L 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  745,587  715,821  29,766  G 

News  . (e)  537,841  575,899  38,058  L 

Press  . (e)  962,473  1,010,639  48,166  L 

•tPlain  Dealer  . (S)  469,291  490,092  20,801  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,245,901  2,302,359  56,458  L 

Total  Sunday  .  469,291  490.092  20.801  L 

Grand  Total  . -2,715,192  2,792,451  77,259  L 

COLUMRNS.  OHIO 

Disiatch  . (e)  831,983  815,160  16.823  G 

Citizen  . (e)  446,599  494,661  48,062  L 

Ohio  State  Journal...  (m)  276,208  278,845  2,637  L 

Dispatch  . (S)  236,865  219,832  17,033  G 

Citizen  . (S)  116,648  92,526  24,122  G 

.Star  . (w)  52,066  51,397  669  G 


Tidal  Daily  .  1,554,790  1,588,666  3.3,876  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  405,579  363,755  41,824  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,960,369  1,952,421  7,948  G 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  716,139  765.984  49.845  1. 

Times  Herald  . (e)  1,011,138  1,005,419  5,719  G 

Journal  . (e)  .  253,901  . 

t.News  . (S)  269,252  339,958  70.706  1. 

Times-Herald  . (S)  .  263,556  303,929  40,373  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,727,277  2,025,304  298,027  L 

Total  Sunday  .  .532,808  643,887  111,079  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,260,085  2,669,191  409,106  L 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  413.401  357,548  55.853  G 

Herald  . (e)  757,014  683.071  73.94.3  G 

News  . (e)  943,124  889,616  53.508  G 

Toumal-ner.ald  . fS)  148.713  115.838  .3?.875  G 

News  . (S)  162,975  130,411  32,564  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,113,539  1,930.2.35  18.3..304  G 

Total  Sunday  .  311,688  246.249  65.4.39  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,425,227  2,176,484  248.743  G 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Ncws...(m)  272,328  278.805  6.477  1, 

Post  . (e)  754,353  747,207  7.146  0 

Rocky  Mtn.  News _ (S)  58.765  61,609  2.844  1. 

Post  . (S)  191,080  190,875  205  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,026,681  1,026.012  669  G 

Total  Sunday  .  249,845  252,484  2,639  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1,276,526  1,27.8,496  1,970  L 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  .362,183  .349,264  12,919  G 

Tribune  . (e)  449,646  507,240  57.594  1. 

Register  . (S)  195,359  205.474  10,115  1. 

Total  Daily  .  811,829  856,504  44.675  L 

Tidal  Sunday  .  195,359  205.474  10.115  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,007,188  1,061,978  54,790  1. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  779,217  776.064  .3.15.3  G 

hree  Press  . (m)  747,812  671,468  76,344  G 

News  . (e)  1,427.514  1..305,983  121.5.31  G 

‘Times  . (S)  .306.266  290.529  15,737  G 

Tree  Press  . (S)  213,027  203,611  9.416  G 

tNews  . (S)  494,422  463.271  31,151  G 

Total  Daily  .  2.954,54.3  2.75.3.51.5  201^28  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,01.3.715  957.411  .56.304  G 

Grand  Total  .  .3.968.258  3.710.926  257.3.32  G 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald  . (e)  415.565  486.956  71.391  L 

News-Tribune  . (m)  .321.060  .360.056  38.996  1. 

News-Tribune  . (S)  110.735  1.36.2.36  25.501  1. 


Total  Daily  .  7.36.625  847.012  110..387  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  110.7.35  1.36.2.36  25.501  1, 

Grand  Total  .  847,360  98.3.248  1.35,888  1. 


RUFPALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  ..,.(m)  614.370  623.380  9.010  1. 

News  . (e)  1.249,253  1.272,148  22,895  1. 

•Courier  Express  ....(S)  308,535  363,112  54,577  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,863,623  1,895,528  .31.905  1, 

Total  .Sunday  .  .308.535  .36.3,112  .54.577  1, 

Grand  Total  .  2,172,158  2,258,640  86,482  1. 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  . (ni)  388,455  .378.552  9.90.3  G 

Herald  Post  . fe)  402.083  402.528  445  1. 

Times  . (S)  125.600  147.572  21,972  1. 

Total  Daily  .  790.538  781.080  9.458  G 

Tidal  Sunday  .  125.600  147.572  21.972  1. 

Grand  Total  .  916,138  928,652  12,514  1. 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  note)  669,384  8u9,152  1.39,768  1. 

Note:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  eombination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


Gazette  . 

. . . (e) 

439,748 

468,660 

28.912  L 

Gazette  . 

...(S) 

83,627 

105,098 

21,471  L 

Total  l>ailv  . . , . 

439,748 

468,660 

28,912  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

83,627 

105,098 

21,471  L 

Grand  Total  _ 

.  523,375 

CHICAGO.  ILL 

573,758 

50,383  L 

Tribune  . 

...(m) 

1,197.593 

1,231,172 

3.3.579  L 

Sun  . 

. . .  (m) 

454.651 

454,651  G 

+Dailv  Xew«  ..... 

. . . .  (e) 

8.30.223 

942,805 

112.582  L 

•Herald-.\merican 

...(e) 

600,338 

631.707 

31,369  L 

Times  . . 

....(e) 

462,284 

558,274 

95,990  L 

T  ribune  . 

...(S) 

504,199 

660,912 

156.71.3  L 

. . .  (S) 

160,514 

2.33,193 

160,514  0. 
108,075  L 

•Herald-.\merican 

...(S) 

341.268 

Times  . 

...(S) 

51,569 

80,448 

28.879  L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

3.545,089 

3.36.1.958 

181.131  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

949.475 

1.082.628 

133,15.3  L 

Grand  Total  ... 

4,494.564 

4,446,586 

47,978  G 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  ....(e)  441.256  452.020  10  764  1. 

limes  . (e)  504.872  5.3.5.129  .30.257  1, 

Dispatch  Herald  - (S)  157,034  205.479  48.445  L 

T.dal  Daily  .  946.128  987.149  41.021  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  157,034  205.479  48.445  I, 

Grand  Total  .  1,103,162  1,192.628  89,466  1. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Uourier  . Im)  585.848  617.989  .32.141  1. 

Press  . (e)  615,056  666.985  51.929  1. 

Courier  &  Press . (S)  155,046  202.38.1  47.337  1, 


Total  Daily  .  1,200,904  1,284.974  84.070  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  155.046  202.383  47.3.37  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1.355.950  1,487,357  131,407  1, 

PALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  396.911  440.898  43.987  L 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  820,282  921.712  101.430  1. 

Journal  . (S)  143.113  133,897  9.216  G 


Total  Daily  .  820.282  921.712  101,430  1. 

Total  .Sunday  .  14.3.113  13.3.897  9.216  G 

Grand  Total  .  963,395  1.055.609  92,214  1. 


Journal  Gazette  ....(m) 

News  Sentinel  . (e) 

Journal  Gazette  . (S) 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND 

1942 
402,435 
714,982 


187,206 


1941  GainorLoii 
32^495 

3«.0«3L 

I7,4«1  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,117,417 

Total  Sunday  .  187,206 


Grand  Total  .  1,304,623  1,285,227 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


36,877  0 
17.481  L 
19.396C 


Star-Telegram  . (m) 

Star-Telegram  . (e) 

Press  . (e) 

Star-Telegram  . (S) 


225,732 

630,534 

264,265 

146,865 


238,547 

598,524 

366,991 

151,885 


12.815  L 
32,0100 
102,7261 
3.020  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,120,531 

Total  Sunday  .  146,865 


1,204,062 

151,885 


Bee 

Bee 


Grand  Total  .  1,267,396  1,355,947 

FRXSNO.  CALIF. 

447,292  458,92. 


83.531  L 
5.0201 
88.551 L 


.(v) 

.(S) 


93,339  122,919 


11,6301 
29,580 L 


Grand  Total 


540,631 

CLENS  FAUS.  N.  Y. 

..(See  note)  368,967  436,302 


581,841  41,2101 


67,3351 


•Vote:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (s) 
Linage  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (ni),  only  is  given.  ' 


HARRISRUR6.  PA. 


Patriot  . (m) 

Telegram  . (e) 


497,419  515,561  18,1421 

375,396  508,980  133,5841 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


872,815  1,024,541  151.726  L 


872,815  1,024,541  151,726L 


Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertisini 
as  the  Patriot  (m). 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  370,333  354,665 

Times  . (e)  1,002,603  983,401 


Courant  . (S)  239,897  289,013 


15,6680 
19,202  0 
49,1161 


Total  Daily  .  1,372,936  1„338,066 

Total  Sundav  .  2.39,897  289,013 

Grand  Total  .  1,612,833  1,627,079 


34,8700 
49,116  L 
14,2461 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  L.  1^  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  &  Star  (e)  296,630  .378,962 

SNewsday  . (e)  207,803  212,527 

{  5  days. 


82.3321 
4.724  L 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Chronicle  .... 

. (e) 

923,894 

961,549 

37,6351 

Post  . 

454,160 

560,320 

106.1tiOL 

Press  . 

. (e) 

398,068 

476,695 

7S.6.>;L 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

216,185 

281,155 

64.9701 

Post  . 

. (S) 

200,516 

234,370 

33,854 L 

Total  Daily  .  1.776,122  1,998,564 

Total  Sunday  .  416.701  515,525 

Grand  Total  .  2,192,823  2,514,089 


222,44  >L 
98.824  L 
321,266  L 


News  . (e) 

.Star  . (m) 

Times  . (e) 

tStar  . (S) 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


975,866  1,051,679 
676.775  704,769 


688,290 

363,730 


75,8131, 
27,994 L 
66,326 L 
18,111 L 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  .Sunday 
Grand  Total 


2,274,605  2,444,738 
345.619  363,730 


2,620,224  2,808,468 


170,1331 
18,1111. 
188.244  L 


Times  Union  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

Times  Union  . (S) 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


458.359 

487,689 

177,442 


540,702 

513,648 

222,747 


82.3431 
25.9591 
45,30)  L 


Total  Daily 
Total  .Sunday 


946.048  1.054,350 
177.442  222.747 


Grand  Total  .  1,123,490  1,277,097 


108.3021 

45.3051 

153.6071 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  . (e)  348,301  Not  Measured 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  .  619,006  610,392  8.614G 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  petmen: 
(ni).  I.in.'ige  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e)  only  is  given. 


Journal  . (m) 

News-Sentinel  . (e) 

Journal  . (S) 

News-.Sentinel  . (S) 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


.362,418 

527,330 

123.964 

180,101 


391,607 

519,845 

151,708 

170,893 


29.IML 
7,4851'. 
27,744  L 
9.268  6 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 


889,748 

304,065 


911,452 

.322,601 


Grand  Total  .  1,193,813  1,234,053 


21.7041 

18..536I. 

40,2461 


LOS  ANOELES.  CALIF. 


852,786  791,305 


Examiner  . (m) 

Times  . (m)  1,098,955  1.077,45? 

Herald-Express  . (e) 

News  . (d) 

••Examiner  . (S) 

tTimes  . (S) 


761,312  741,578 

515,923  464,652 


.174.669  385.630 

352,720  413,924 


61,481 C 
21.496G 

19,734$ 

51,rif 

10.9611 

61J04I. 


Total  Daily  .  3,228.976  3.074.994 


Total 

Sunday  . 

727.389 

799.554 

Grand 

Total  . . 

3,956,365 

3,874.548 

LOUISVILLE.  RY. 

Courier 

Journal 

. . . .  (m) 

7.32.365 

729.256 

Times 

_ (e) 

819.421 

867.992 

Courier 

Journal  . 

....(S) 

290.639 

336.335 

Total 

Daily  . . . 

1.551.786 

1,597,248 

Tfitat 

Sunday  . 

290.639 

3.16,.335 

Grand 

Total  .. 

1.842,425 

1.933.583 

153.9SC 

72.1651 

81.8170 


3.109f 

48.5711 

45.6961 


45.4621 

45.6961 

91,1581' 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  I.,eader . .  ( See  note)  394,527  411.465  1^ 

Note:  Mancliester  Union  (m)  and  I>eader  (e) 
eombination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (■»> 
ikhovvn. 


Cosunercial 

prfisy^inii 


Total  Dai 
Total  Su 
Grand  Ti 


Herald  • 
News  -• 
•Herald 
News  - 


Total  Da 
Total  Su 
Grand  T 


Sentinel 
louroal  . 
Post 

•Sentinel 

tjouroal 


Total  Da 
Total  Su 
Grand  T 
Nbn:  TI 


Tribune  .. 
Star  Journ 
Tunes  . . . 
Tribune  ft 
Journal  . 


Total  Da 
Total  Su 
Grand  T 


Bee 


Star . 

Gazette  . . 
La  Presse 
La  Patrie 
Her  rid  . , 
Standard  . 
La  Patrie 


Total  Da 
Total  Su 
Grand  T 


Press 
Star  , 
Star 


Total  Di 
Total  Su 
Grand  T 


Banner  , . 
Tennessean 
Tennessean 


Total  Di 
Total  St 
Grand  T 
N'ote:  i 
effective  Ji 


Starl.edge 
2>fws  . . . . 

Tall  . 

Star-I,edge 


Total  D; 
Total  Si 
Grand  1 


.limrnal  Cr 
Register 
Register  . 


Total  n 
Total  Si 
Grand  1 
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MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

1942 


r  Mfn#reial  .  (ni)  /53,405  /24,532 

!. . .  .(e)  510,137  519,503 

IJSSS  Appeal  .(S)  258,278  332,511 

n,iiy  .  1,263,542  1,244,035 

T^SunSa;  . .  258,278  332,511 

Touf... .  1.521,820  1,576,546 

MIAMI.  PLA. 


1941  Gain  or  Ix>ss 
24,532  28,873  G 

19,503  9,366  L 

32,511  74,233  L 


n-iiv  .  1,034,335  1,156,808 

Sunday  .  260,479  353,140 

Tot7... .  1.294,814  1,509,948 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

. (m)  479.411  536.543 

. (e»  1,260.868  1,339,003 

C  .V . <e)  .  120,696 

rcLu;Vl  . (S)  190.184  187,611 

tj«^l  . (S)  396,411  475,201 

T,^  Daily  .  1,740,279  1,996,242 

To(aI  Suniiay  .  586,595  662,812 

Grmd  Total  .  2,326,874  2,659,054 


122,473  L 
92,661  L 
215,134  L 


57.132  L 
78,135  L 
120,696  L 
2,573  G 
78,790  L 

255,963  I. 
76,217  L 
332.180  L 


Min:  The  Milwaukee  Post  suspended  May  23,  1942. 


Tribune  . 

Star  Journal  . (e) 

runes  . . (e) 

Tribune  4  Star 
Journal  . (S) 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


1,556,530  1.772,892 
320.859  314,409 

1,877.389  2,087,301 


12,630  L 
9,523  L 
194,209  L 


216,362  L 
6,450  G 
209,912  L 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 


Bee  . 

. (e) 

287,582 

319,210 

31,628  1. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

. (e) 

1,031,127 

1,131,608 

100.481  L 

Guette  .... 

415,808 

398,885 

16,923  G 

. (e) 

856.267 

938,016 

81,749  1. 

Lz  Patrie  .. 

. (e) 

122,607 

111,562 

11,045  G 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

180,102 

159,371 

20,731  G 

Sundard  . . . 

. (S) 

100,360 

88,076 

12.284  G 

La  Patrie  .. 

. (S) 

115,300 

109,991 

5.309  G 

Total  Daily  .  2.605,911  2.739.442  133.531  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  215.660  198.067  17..593G 

Grand  Total  .  2,821.571  2,937,509  115,938  L 


^  1 

MUNCIE.  IND 

L  ' 

Press  . 

. (e)  383,985 

Star  . 

. (m>  382,381 

Star  . 

Total  Daily  .  766..366  788,212  21.846  1. 

TiSal  Sunday  .  109.656  111,480  1,824  1. 

Grand  Total  .  876,022  899,692  23,670  L 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner  . (e)  575,887  518.597  57.290  G 

Tennessean  . (m)  535.9.18  496,215  .19,723  G 

Tennessean  . (S)  215,742  267,208  51,466  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1.111.825  1,014,812  97,013  G 

Total  Sunday  .  215.742  267,208  51,466  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.327..567  1,282,020  45,547  G 

Non:  The  Tennessean  discontinued  .\merican  Weekly, 
effective  January  1,  1942. 


Star-Udger  . (m) 

•News  . (f) 

Call  . 

Star-Ledger  . (S) 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

.  .(m)  475.960  487,563 

..(e)  1..147.902  1.359.829 

..(S)  177.892  228,456 

..(S)  78,397  74,719 


Tota  Daily  .  1.823,862  1.847..192 

Total  Sunday  .  256,289  .303.175 

'.rand  Total  .  2.080,151  2.150,567 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

•Wnal  Courier  . (tn)  277.952  302,678 

22^'"  . 676.229  753,121 

. (S)  151,739  161.812 


T„„,  b— i  .  954.181  1.055.799 

total  Sunday  .  151.739  161.812 

'.rand  Total  .  1,105,920  1,217,611 


101,618  L 
10,073  I. 
111,691  I. 


Times-Picavuij'- 
Item  ... 

. (m) 

/  >.  1 

9J5.699 

f)44  ^4^ 

States 

(»-i 

513  4B4 

Times  rica>uiir 
.''tat  eta  . 

420  130 

Itcm-Tribuno 

. . . . 

Tn.;  c  i  .  a.ue<a.a.»i 

.  420.1.30  419.969 

(.rand  Total  .  2.503.661  2,642.666 


hew 

H^id  frib,;;,;-:;:;;}™) 

Anirritan 


li»St 

Sun . 

y:^d.Teiegram 

•Herald  Tribune  ..!!(S) 

Journal  American  .ifS) 

Total  Daily  . 

Toul  Sunday  . . 

Grand  Toul’ . " 


YORK.  N. 

1,099.333 

788.195 

1,095.661 

40.3.105 

686,078 

481.334 

885,703 

795.381 

852,448 

550.241 

406.265 

147.259 

284,777 

6.234^ 

2.240.990 

8.475.780 


Y. 

1.075.857 

744.6.36 

1,166,829 

354,192 

631,212 

492,428 

944.521 

932,154 

929,710 

619..345 

483.734 

148.167 

277,663 

6..341.829 

2.458.619 

8,800,448 


Eagle  . 

Home  Talk 
Island  News 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (RROOKLYNl 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

. (e)  481,783  490,313  8.530  L 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


Disc.  35,340  35,340  L 

Disc.  1,764  1,764  L 

481,783  527,417  45,634  L 

129,466  140,601  11,135  L 

611,249  668,018  56,769  L 


NIAOARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  549,226  532,573  16,653  G 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  466,298  475,545  9,247  L 

Tribune  . (e)  812,717  772,360  40,357  G 

Tribune  . (S)  216,072  189,742  26,330  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,279,015  1,247,905  31,110  G 

Total  Sunday  .  216,072  189,742  26,330  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,495,087  1,437,647  57,440  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  409,900  428,211  18,311  L 

Times  . (e)  513,300  548,316  35,016  L 

Oklahoman  . (S>  170,817  212,477  41,660  L 

Total  Daily  .  923,200  976,527  53,327  L 

Total  Sunday  .  170,817  212,477  41,660  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,094,017  1,189,004  94,987  L 

OMAHA.  NERR. 

SWorld  Herald  . (e)  582,429  636,362  5.3,933  L 

World  Herald  . (S)  198,393  256,559  58,166  L 

Total  Daily  .  582,429  636,362  53,933  L 

Total  Sunday  .  198,393  256,559  58,166  L 

Grand  Total  .  780,822  892,921.  112,099  L 

Note:  {World-Herald  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (e)  only  is  shown.  World-Herald  discontinued  This 
Week.  Effective  July  1,  1942. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript  . .  (d)  655,851  716,481  60,630  L 

.Star  . (e)  452,142  578,747  126,605  L 

Journal  Transcript  ..(S)  189,592  151,260  38,332  G 

Star  . (S)  105,687  122,321  16,634  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,107,993  1,295,228  187.235  L 

Total  Sunday  .  295,279  273,581  21,698  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,403,272  1,568,809  165,537  L 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


•lEvening  Bulletin  . 

,..(e) 

1,231,872 

Inquirer  . 

. .  (m) 

1,108,878 

N'ews  . 

...(e) 

376,563 

•Evening  Public 

...(e) 

RecorJ  . 

..(m) 

628,494 

Inquirer  . 

..(S) 

459,547 

•Record  . 

...(S) 

312,738 

Total  Daily  .  3,345,807  3,114,505  231,302  G 

Total  Sunday  .  772,285  886,127  113,842  1. 

Grand  Total  .  4,118,092  4,000,632  117,460  0 

Note:  (*)  Evening  Public  Ledger  was  discontinued.  Not 
iiicludeil  in  Total  Daily  or  Grand  Total. 

PITTSRUR6H.  PA. 


Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  708,853  859,159  150,306  1. 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  551,163  618,032  66.869  1. 

Press  . (e)  1,033,642  1,065,934  32.292  1. 

*Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  293,958  294,127  169  1. 

tPress  . (S)  313,349  366,190  52.841  L 


139.166  L 
161  G 
139,005  1. 


23.476  G 
43.559  G 
71.168  L 
48,913  G 
54,866  G 
11.094  1. 
58,818  L 
136,773  1. 
77,262  L 
69,104  1. 
77.469  L 
908  1. 
7,114  G 

107.039  L 
217,629  1. 
324,668  I. 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Register-Republic  . . . .  (e)  572,702  615,424  42,722  L 

Star  . (m)  458,194  443,915  14,279  G 

Star  . (S)  120,284  139,192  18,908  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,030,896  1,059,339  28,443  L 

Total  Sunday  .  120,284  139,192  18,908  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,151,180  1,198,531  47,351  L 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  275,597  269.336  6,261  G 

Hee  . (e)  709,057  732,509  23,452  L 

Union  . (S)  104,092  96,619  7,473  G 

Total  Daily  .  984,654  1,001,845  17,191  L 

Total  Sunday  .  104,092  96,619  7,473  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,088,746  1,098,464  9,718  L 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Total  Daily  .  1,989,835  1,958,179 

Total  Sunday  .  606,303  628,958 

Grand  Total  . .2,596,138  2,587,137 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Total  Daily  .  1,247,470  1,324,535 

Total  Sunday  .  276,816  268,032 

Grand  Total  .  1,524,286  1,592,567 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  579,184  549,236 

Express  . (m)  356,352  370,954 

-News  . (e>  764,631  719,644 

•Light  . (S)  257,375  273,472 

Express  . (S)  236,372  268,090 


Total  Daily  .  2.293,658  2,543,125  249,467  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  607.307  660,317  53,010  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,900,965  3,203,442  302,477  1. 

Note:  Press  (e),  Aug.  1  and  2  issues,  not  available. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Oregonian  . (m)  802,264  781,543  20,721  G 

Journal  . (e)  792,077  637,606  154,471  G 

••Oregonian  . (S)  359,877  342,341  17.536  G 

•(Journal  . (S)  137,911  152,541  14,630  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,594,341  1,419,149  175.192  G 

Total  Sund.-iy  .  497,788  494,882  2,906  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,092,129  1,914,031  178,098  G 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Hulletin  . (e)  982,647  1,054,351  71.704  1. 

Journal  . (ni)  335,580  369,580  34.000  1. 

Journal  . (S)  184,738  217,890  33.152  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,318,227  1,423,931  105.704  L 

Total  Sunday  .  184,738  217,890  33.152  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,502,965  1,641,821  138.856  L 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note) . (e)  545,235  595.558  50..323  I. 

Kagle  . (S)  35.854  .32,902  2.952  G 

Total  Daily  .  545,235  595,558  50.323  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  35,854  32,902  2.952  G 

Grand  Total  .  581,089  628.460  47.371  1. 

Note:  Eagle  &  Times  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  c<lition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  I.eader  . (e)  806,946  898.684  91.738  1. 

Times  Dispatch  . (m)  547,648  625,032  77.384  1. 

Times  Dispatch  . (S)  243,541  284,592  41,051  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,354,594  1,523,716  169,122  L 

Total  Sunday  .  243.541  284.592  41.051  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1,598.135  1,808,308  210,173  I. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  712,307  719,382  7,075  1. 

Times  Union  . (e)  803,720  929,083  125.363  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  292,589  355,190  62.601  L 

T<4al  Daily  .  1.516.027  1.648.465  1.32.438  1. 

Tigal  Sunday  .  292,589  355,190  62.601  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,808,616  2,003,655  195,039  L 


ixpress  . (S)  236,372  268,090 

Total  Daily  .  1,700,167  1,639,834 

Total  Sunday  .  493,747  541,562 

Grand  Total  .  2,193,914  2,181,396 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Union  . 

599,031 

603,859 

4,828  L 

Tribune-Sun  ... 

833,695 

813,371 

20,324  G 

Union  . 

. (S) 

234,845 

266,771 

31,927  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,432,726  1,417,230 

Total  Sunday  .  234,845  266,771 

Grand  Total  .  1,667,571  1,684,001 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Total  Daily  .  2,148.902  2,206,460  57,558  L 

Tot.iI  Sunday  .  493,404  610,857  117,453  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,642,306  2,817,317  175,011  L 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (in)  572,122  610,371  38,249  1. 

Union  Star  . (e)  550,855  601,613  50,758  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,122,977  1,211,984  89,007  L 

Total  Sunday  .  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,122.977  1,211,984  89,007  L 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . (ni)  384,172  480,702  96,530  I. 

Times  . (e)  527,936  648,422  120,480  I. 

Scrantonian  . (S)  103,981  126,684  22,703  L 

Total  Daily  .  912,108  1,129,124  217,016  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  103.981  126,684  22,703  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,016,089  1,255,808  239,719  L 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer  ...(ni)  557,665  504,488  53,177  G 

Star  . (e)  315,079  266,075  49,004  G 

Times  . (e)  886,605  869,285  17,320  G 

••Post -Intelligencer  .(S)  360,186  333,165  27,021  G 

Times  . (S)  249,115  3334)34  83,919  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,759.349  1,639,848  119,501  G 

Total  Sunday  .  609,301  666,199  56,898  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,368,650  2,306,047  62,603  G 

Note:  Times  discontinued  "This  Week”  Jan.  1,  1942. 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Tribune-Journal  . (e)  342.186  . 

Journal  . (S)  107,468  .  . 


96,530  I. 
120,486  I. 
22,703  L 

217,016  L 
22,703  L 
239,719  L 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


SOUTH  REND.  IND. 

Tribune  . (e)  711,957  717,415 

Tribune  . (S)  139,379  111.902 

Grand  Total  .  851,336  829,317 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

S|M>kesman-Review  .(m)  280,020  288,799 

Chronicle  . (e)  483,163  502,742 

■  Sixdcesman-Review  .(.S)  227,467  248,528 


Total  Daily  .  763,183  791,541 

Total  Sunday  .  227,467  248,528 

Grand  Total  .  990,650  1,040,069 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal  . (e)  888,259  888,404 

Post-StandErd  . (m)  429,775  480.619 

•Herald  American  ...(S)  246,015  246,541 

Post-Standard  . (S)  97,008  106,712 

Total  Daily  .  1,318.034  1,369,023 

Total  Sunday  .  343.023  353,253 

Grand  Total  .  1,661,057  1,722,276 


Globe-Democrat  . . 

.  .(m) 

548,707 

556,766 

8,059 

L 

Post-Dispatch 

...(e) 

877,082 

826,266 

50,816 

G 

Star-Times  . 

...(e) 

564,046 

575,147 

11,101 

L 

iGlobe-Democrat 

...(S) 

232,366 

276,522 

44,156 

L 

Post-Dispatch  . . . . 

...(S) 

373,937 

352,436 

21,501 

G 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

.  ...(m) 

483,859 

523,231 

39,372 

L  1 

Dispatch  . 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

....(e) 

763,611 

801,304 

37,693 

J-  1 

....(S) 

276,816 

268,032 

8,784 

^  1 

Chronicle  . 

438,755 

472,160 

33,405  L 

Examiner  . 

673,556 

654,368 

19,188  G 

Call-Hiilletin 

505,192 

555,823 

50,631  L 

Xews  . 

. (e) 

531.399 

524,109 

7,290  G 

yUhronicle  . 

. (S) 

173,394 

247,475 

74,081  L 

••Examiner  ... 

. (S) 

320,010 

363,382 

43,372  L 
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TACOMA.  WASH. 


WESTCHESTfR  COUNTY  MACY  GROUP 


1942 

1941  Gain  or  Loss 

News-Tribune  . 

. (e) 

550,793 

478,172 

72,621  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

360,941 

351,669 

9,272  G 

News-Tribune  . . 

. (S) 

149,386 

164,057 

14,671  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

911,734 

829,841 

81,893  G 

Total  Sunday 

149,386 

164,057 

14,671  L 

Grand  Total 

1,061,120 

993,898 

67,222  G 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . 

131,897 

133,660 

1,763  L 

Blade  . 

. (e) 

912,917 

954,550 

41,633  L 

Times  . 

. (S) 

259,581 

242,206 

17,375  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,044,814 

1,088,210 

43,396  L 

Total  Sunday 

259,581 

242,206 

17,375  G 

Grand  Total 

1.304,395 

1,330,416 

26,021  L 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Glolie  &  Mail... 

559,861 

504,375 

55,486  G 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

856,453 

959,034 

102,581  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1,037,875 

1,095,139 

57,264  L 

Mamaroneck  Times  ..(e) 
•\It.  Vernon  Argus . . .  (e) 
Xew  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . (e) 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . (e) 

Peekskill  Star  . (e) 

Port  Chester  Item . . . .  (e) 

Tarr>town  News  _ (e) 

Yonkers  Herald 


1942 

136,534 

370,574 


1941  Gain  or  Loss 
158,725  22,191  L 


469,546  98,972  L 


408,303  438,119  29,816  L 


158,193 

173,344 

257,763 

162,879 


170,495  12,302  L 

204,945  31.601  L 

281,206  23,443  L 

175,430  12,551  L 


.  (w) 


92,136  89,713 


2,423  G 


Grand  Total  .  2,546,325  2,648,261  101,936  L 


Statesman 

. (e) 

314,029 

356,200 

42,171  L 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch  . 

467,836 

582,224 

114.388  L 

Total  Daily  .., 
Total  Sunday  . 
Grand  Total  . 

2,449,455 

2,836,890 

387,435  L 

2,449,455 

2,836.890 

387,435  L 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon  . 

. (e) 

495,215 

559,327 

64,112  L 

Lagle  . 

....(m) 

331,417 

321,023 

10,394  G 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

399,067 

439,928 

40,861  L 

Beacon  . 

. (S) 

204,902 

216,422 

11,520  L 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

152,196 

172,838 

20,642  L 

■RONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

1942  1941  GaiaorU 

Home  News  . (e)  174,212  189,086  Utt.i 

Home  News  . (S)  60,092  67,193  7jJj^ 

Grand  Total  .  234,304  256,279  21975  ^ 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  . (m)  691,068  684,799 

Star  . (e)  743,5  7  3  673,969  69  Mir 

Star  . (S)  344,155  346,738 

Grand  Total  .  1,778,796  1,705,506 

NEW  REDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  402,458  458,444  ssimt 

Standard-Times  . (S)  52,584  51,240 

Grand  Total  .  455,042  509,684 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  . (See  note)  561,543  593,452  31,909  1. 

Note;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times-Record 
(e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMEIICU 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK*. 
SEPTEMBER,  1942 


Total  Daily  .  1,225,699  1,320,278 

Total  Sunday  .  357,098  389,260 

Grand  Total  .  1,582,797  1,709,538 


94,579  L 
32,162  L 
126,741  L 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribune  . 

. (e) 

588,952 

566,798 

22.154 

G 

World  . 

505,803 

492,552 

13,251 

r. 

World  . 

. (S) 

201,208 

225,696 

24,488 

L 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record  . (m)  482,062  578.494 

Times-Leader-News  ..(e)  603,153  619,860 

Sunday  Independent  .(S)  107,194  166,227 


96,432  L 
16,707  L 
59,033  L 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


1,094,755  1,059,350  35,405  G 

201,208  225,696  24,488  L 

1,295,963  1,285,046  10,917  G 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


1,085,215  1,198,354 
107,194  166,227 

1,192,409  1,364,581 


113,139  L 
59,033  L 
172,172  L 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ...(m)  340,592  Not  Measured 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Telegram  . 

. .  .(m) 

521,400 

577,508 

56,108 

I. 

Gazette  &  Post . . . 

....(e) 

577,052 

665,132 

88,080 

1. 

Telegram  . 

,...(S) 

164,370 

197,966 

33,596 

L 

Times-Herald  _ _ 

...(d) 

900,603 

850,960 

49,643  G 

News  . 

. . . (e) 

617,557 

579,272 

38.285  G 

Post  . 

. . .  (m) 

819,904 

704.366 

115,538  0 

Star  . 

...(e) 

1,564,940 

1,511.895 

53,045  G 

"Times-Herald  . . . 

...(S) 

289,833 

301,231 

11,398  L 

Post  . 

...(S) 

239.560 

269,921 

30,361  L 

tStar  . 

...(S) 

394.961 

468,968 

74,007  L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

3,903.004 

3,646,493 

256,511  G 

Total  Sunday  . , 

924.354 

1,040,120 

115,766  1. 

Grand  Total  _ 

4,827,358 

4,686,613 

140,745  G 

Summary 

Total  Daily  .  1,098,452  1,242,640  144,188  L 

Total  Sunday  .  164,370  197,966  33,596  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,262,822  1,440,606  177,784  L 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram  .(e)  791,985  878,161  86,176  L 
Vindicator  Telegram.  (S)  206,256  204,812  1,444  G 


Grand  Total  .  998,241  1.082,973 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


84,732  L 


*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  57,062  linei 
“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  17,941  lines  is  included  n  tit 
Sunday  hgures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Timcs-Uiiir 
.Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  AdTeitae 
Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaulm  So! 
tinel.  New  York  Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-AmciiaL 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  57,062  lines  in  At 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  FU. 
adelphia  Record.  55,158  lines  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

••  “AMERICAN’  WEEKLY"  Unage  55,941  lines  ai 
“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  17,941  fines  in  the  U  It 
geles  Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examiner.  "AMERICAN 
WEEKLY”  Linage  54,916  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intti 
ligencer  and  Portland  Oregonian.  “COMIC  WEEKLY’ 
Linage  17,941  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  27,955  lines  is  included  in  Ik 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers;  Atlanta  Co^ij. 
tion,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herali  B» 
ton  Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  (Tlevelana  Plain  Deaki. 
Dallas  News.  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphi 
Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Henk 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Prat. 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

27,819  lines  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (e).  32.302  hue 
in  the  Los  -Angeles  Times.  Portland  Journal,  San  Franck 
Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


Summary  and  analysis  of  these  figures  appeared  E.  &  P.  page  35.  Oct.  17 
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Press  Ccmiaraderie 
Aids  War  Writer 
In  Strange  Towns 

By  JOHN  A.  MOROSO,  3rd 


Where  does  a  newspaperman 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
go  when  he  gets  into  a  strange 
place? — a  newspaper  office,  of 
course.  In  the  following  article 
John  A.  Moroso,  3rd.  Associated 
Press  correspondent  vrith  the 
fleet  who  has  troreled  about  25.- 
000  miles  during  the  past  six 
months,  tells  about  some  of  the 
newspapermen  he  has  met. 


Eight  hundred  German  planes 
roared  over  the  city  of  Greenock, 
Scotland,  back  in  May,  1941,  leaving 
death  and  de¬ 


struction  in  their 
wake. 

In  the  flame- 
ridden  city,  R.  J. 

Erskine  Orr,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green¬ 
ock  Telegraph, 
worked  franti¬ 
cally  to  prepare 
the  first  edition 
of  his  afternoon 
paper  —  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Those  bombers 
missed  the  ancient  building  housing 


John  A.  Moroso,  3d 


the  Telegraph  but  they  returned  the 
next  night  and  this  time  they  made 
several  near  misses  and  the  composing 
room  was  shattered. 

Diminutive  and  jaunty,  Orr 


undismayed  after  viewing  the  wreck¬ 
age.  He  rallied  his  men  and  made 
them  get  up  12  miniature  copies  of  the 
paper  all  done  by  laborious  handset 
process — a  job  most  of  them  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  do. 

12  Copies  Tacked  on  Walls 

Then  Orr  went  into  action.  He 
drove  through  the  smouldering  ruins 
and  tacked  the  12  copies  in  prominent 
places  about  the  city. 

“We  never  missed  a  day,”  he  told 
me  recently.  “We  just  couldn’t  let 
our  readers  down.  It  was  important 
then  because  the  people  were  anxious 
to  get  the  news  and  they  expected  us 
to  get  it  to  them.” 

Orr’s  father  owns  the  paper  and  Orr 
doubles  at  night  as  a  flight  instructor 
with  the  RAF.  He  carries  his  uni¬ 
form  in  his  car  and  makes  a  quick 
change  while  dashing  from  the  news¬ 
room  to  the  flight  school.  When  I 
asked  for  directions  to  naval  intelli¬ 
gence  he  left  his  work  to  drive  me 
there  although  petrol  is  hard  to  get 
in  the  battered  Scotch  city. 

Newsmen  I  have  met  in  London, 
Scotland,  Panama,  Bermuda,  Halifax 
and  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Norfolk, 
Washington  and  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  my 
travels  as  war  correspondent  attached 
to  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  have  all 
opened  the  doors  of  hospitality.  The 
best  place  a  war  correspondent  can 
get  help  in  a  strange  city  is  in  the 
city  rooms  of  the  papers. 

Some  sort  of  tradition  calls  for 
camaraderie  among  newsmen.  Down 
in  Norfolk  they  have  a  grand  gang 
working  on  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Ledger-Dispatch,  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  housed  in  the  same 
building.  Husky  Tom  Hanes,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dispatch  and  a  hard- 
fighting,  individualistic  newsman,  of¬ 
fered  me  the  keys  to  the  city  the  first 
time  we  met. 

What  can  we  do  for  you.  the  town 


is  yours,”  he  boomed.  That  was 
typical  of  big-hearted  Tom.  Hotel 
rooms  are  hard  to  get  in  Norfolk  but 
Tom  got  one  for  me  in  a  minute. 

Ralph  “Kit”  Larson,  city  editor  of 
the  Pilot,  was  equally  helpful.  A.  D. 
“Duke”  Manning,  one  of  the  Pilot’s 
editors,  was  so  hospitable  that  he  took 
time  off  from  work  to  rush  me  to  his 
house  for  a  drink.  It  was  midnight 
and  Mrs.  Manning  and  her  sister  were 
asleep  but  that  meant  little  to  these 
southern  folk.  We  had  the  drink  and 
“Duke”  rushed  right  back  to  work. 

In  Bermuda,  two  ex-newsmen  made 
an  \mbearable  life  in  the  heat  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Rear  Admiral 
Jules  James,  commandant  of  the  com¬ 
bined  American  and  British  bases, 
was  an  AP  correspondent  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  years  ago.  His  \mder- 
standing  of  news  problems  eased  my 
way  past  closed  doors  and  his  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  did  the  rest. 

Even  Rivals  Are  Helpful 
In  Bermuda’s  naval  intelligence  of¬ 
fice  I  found  chubby  Lieut  Jack 
Homer,  who  left  his  job  as  city  editor 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  to  join 
the  Navy. 

Jack  was  a  soul  of  hospitality.  He 
had  me  to  dinner  so  many  times  that 
I  felt  guilty  and  his  beautiful  home  on 
the  water’s  edge  was  one  of  the  cool 
spots  in  the  torrid  island.  His  table 
was  excellent. 

The  same  went  for  Terry  Chalk,  AP 
stringer  in  Bermuda.  Hard-working 
Terry  has  to  pass  his  copy  through 
five  sets  of  censors. 

AP  men  in  London,  Washington  and 
other  cities  have  all  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  give  me  their  time  and  help. 
Even  the  opposition,  John  Parris,  of 
U.P.,  gave  me  data  on  London  and 
showed  me  the  usual  hospitality. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Bob  Vining,  a  former 
newsman  now  serving  as  naval  public 
relations  officer  in  London,  was  a  great 


help  in  getting  my  copy  out  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  advice  on  what  to  see  in  die 
bomb-torn  city.  He  gave  me  a  Lon¬ 
don  rarity — ^American  cigarettes. 

Romantic  Sidney  G.  Hortshore,  for¬ 
mer  photo  editor  of  the  Providna 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  mailed  a  clippini 
from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  he 
lives  aboard  his  schooner  “Pompano.’ 
Sid  quit  his  job  to  make  a  two-year 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  vrixe 
the  war  caught  him  in  Florida  be 
anchored  the  “Pompano”  and  went  to 
work  in  a  shipyard. 

Newsmen  sailing  with  the  fleet  are 
just  the  same — ^helpful,  big-hearted 
and  kind.  There’s  pudgy  John  B. 
Heimy  of  INS,  Walter  Cronkite  of  UL 
Sammy  Goldstein  of  INP  and  Irving 
I.  Smith  of  Universal  Newsreel. 

Smith,  a  Boston  boy,  showed  hh 
courage  on  one  convoy  trip  by  lashing 
his  camera  in  an  empty  range  finder 
turret  on  top  of  the  super-structure 
During  air  raid  alarms  he  stood  by  hh 
camera  in  the  turret — alone  and  un¬ 
protected  and  ready  for  initan: 
action. 
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WOULD  WAIVE  40-HOUB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  29— A  | 

permit  waiving  of  the  40-hour  wed 
by  agreement  between  employen  w 
the  certified  collective  bargauiing  j 
agent  of  the  employes,  has  been  intr^  | 
duced  by  Rep.  Robert  Ramspeck  d  . 
Georgia.  The  waiver  would  be  ^ 
fective  only  for  the  duration  erf  tbs ; 
war.  Mr.  Ramspeck  said:  “We  can- 1 
not  afford  in  this  crisis  to  stand  P*'  I 
on  the  40-hour  week,  what  with  tl^ 
sands  of  workers  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  longer  hours.” 


McCARTY  IN  MARINES 

Washington,  Oct.  19 — Milbum  Mt" 
Carty,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  press  sec*" 
of  the  Treasury’s  bond  and  stamp^ 
vision,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  M**  ^ 
tine  Corps  as  a  combat  reporter. 
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Street  Sales 
Imperiled  By 
Laws 


his  father-in-law,  Col.  E.  S.  Wilson, 
also  a  Hall  of  Fame  member. 

The  only  one  of  five  nominees  chosen 
this  year,  Ryder  becomes  the  second 
Hall  of  Fame  member  so  honored. 
His  close  friend  and  associate,  the  late 
W.  A.  Ireland,  former  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  cartoonist,  was  the  first  to  be 


OUTDOOR  AD  WINS 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  17— The  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
has  granted  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Vir- 
1  T  wra  ginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 

\jQCQ1  IjOaV^S  Board  in  its  case  brought  against  An- 

heuser- Busch,  Inc.,  in  which  the  board 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19  Str^t  sought  to  test  its  powers  and  au-  •  i  i  .  ,  , 

3les  of  newspaper  can  be  barr^  by  thority  in  regulating  outdoor  adver-  singularly  honored  when  he  was 
local  ordinances  of  a  tyi»  which  the  that 

Supreme  Co^t  of  the  Umted  States  ^he  ABC  Board  did  not  have  the  au- 
toiay  refuse  to  review.  thority  to  limit  the  amount  of  outdoor 

A  law  enforced  by  F  oresvi  e,  advertising  of  manufacturers  of  alco- 

holic  beverages.  In  the  case,  the  board 
is  seeking  to  establish  authority  to 
limit  outdoor  advertising  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesale  distributors  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  one  sign,  which 
is  to  be  located  at  the  place  of  business 
of  the  manufacturer  or  distributor. 


aesses  bans  sale  of  any  merchandise 
except  farm  products  on  public  thor- 
ou^ares.  Members  of  the  sect  were 
evicted  of  violation  and  eventually 
readied  the  Supreme  Court  with  a 
petition  for  review.  By  declining  to 
^t  certiorari,  the  high  court  leaves 

Asks  PubUc  to  Apply 

conviction  under  the  same  or  similar 


For  Newspaper  Jobs 

“WORKERS  ASKED  TO  APPLY 
FOR  SUN  JOBS.” 

So  read  a  front  page  headline  on  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun,  with  Editor  Victor  Morgan  mak¬ 
ing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
invitation  by  a  daily  newspaper  to  the 
general  public  to  apply  for  its  staff. 

The  story  read: 

“If  you  are  experienced  in  the  work 
of  any  department  of  a  newspaper 
and  wish  to  return  to  that  type  of 
employment  please  register  now  with 
the  Sim. 

“If  you  are  inexperienced  but  feel 
you  have  aptitude  for  newspaper 
work  please  register  with  the  Sun. 

“So  far  the  Sun  has  been  able  to 
replace  with  other  experienced  men 
employes  leaving  for  the  Army  or 
Navy.  But  we  foresee  a  day  when  this 
will  not  be  possible.  Hence  with  a 
view  to  the  future,  we  wish  to  get 
into  touch  with  men  and  women  ex¬ 
perienced  or  adapted  to  newspapier 
work. 

“Some  of  the  work  can  be  put  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  can  be  done  by 
women  without  interference  with 
household  duties  or  other  employ¬ 
ment. 

“The  list  below  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  occupations,  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled,  necessary  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction:  stereotypers,  pressmen,  hand 
typesetters,  linotype  operators,  type 


laws. 

Also  denied  review  were  Jehovah  s 
Witnesses  convicted  under  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Comanche,  Tex.,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  fee  of  $5  a  day  for  peddling 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  on  the 
piKlir  thoroughfare.  A  third  denial 
was  entered  in  the  case  of  sect  mem¬ 
bers  penalized  under  the  law  of 
Paris,  Tex.,  where  sales  are  barred  on 
streets  where  crowds  usually  assem¬ 
ble  Saturday  afternoons. 

In  decisions  handed  down  June  8, 
the  court  by  5-to-4  division  upheld 
loral  ordinances  whidi  licensed  and 
taxed,  but  did  not  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit  sales  of  literature  on  the  streets. 

Justice  James  F.  Byrnes  was  one  of 
the  majority  and  his  retirement  from 
the  bench  left  the  standing  even  at 
four  members  to  the  side. 

Justice  Stanley  M.  Reed  wrote  the 
opinion  for  the  majority  in  the  June  8 
d^ions  affecting  ordinances  of  the 
three  communities,  and  he  declared 
the  freedom  of  expression  may  be 
limited,  by  proper  legislative  action, 
considering  times,  places  and  methods 
"not  at  odds  with  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order.” 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  wrote 
a  ringing  dissent 

Petitions  for  re-hearing  have  been 
filed  in  all  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  cases 
decided  June  8,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
joined  in  the  request.  In  view  of  the 

fact  that  the  Floresville  ordinance  casters,  advertising  salesmen,  adver- 
carrying  an  absolute  prohibition  was  tising  layout  men,  circulation  workers, 
not  received  for  review,  doubt  is  ex-  delivery  men,  paper  counters,  news 
pressed  whether  the  court  will  re-  writers,  editorial  writers,  proof  read- 
hew  the  cases  based  upon  a  less  ers,  copy  readers,  bookkeepers,  ste- 
stringent  law,  taxing  but  not  prohibit-  nographers.” 
mg  street  sales.  In  any  event,  action  ■ 

Robert  Ryder  Elected 
To  Ohio  Hall  of  Fame 


on  the  application  is  not  expected  to 
be  taken  until  the  Byrnes  vacancy  is 
fiUed. 


Warns  on  Ads  for 
Rationed  Articles 


FTC  HEADACHE  CHARGE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21— The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  four  widely-advertised 
headache  remedies  and  has  ordered 
their  distributors  to  justify,  or  discon¬ 
tinue,  certain  advertising.  The  com¬ 
mission  charges  that  advertisements 
of  the  companies  are  improper  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  observe  the  require¬ 
ment  that  a  warning  of  danger,  in 
cases  of  excessive  use,  be  published. 
Resiwndents  are:  Emerson  Drug  Co., 
Baltimore,  “Bromo-Seltzer”;  Stanback 
Company,  Ltd.,  Salisbury,  N.  C., 
“Stanback  Headache  Powders”;  B.  C. 
Remedy  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  “BC 
Headadie  Powders”;  Chelf  Chemical 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  “C.C.C.C.”  and 
“4  C’s.” 

ASKS  FOR  PROOF 

Washington,  Oct.  22— Rep.  Elmer 
J.  Holland  of  Pennsylvania,  persistent 
floor  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  was  stopped  in  the 
course  of  a  typical  attack  today  by  a 
fellow  Democrat,  Rep.  John  Rankin 
of  Mississippi,  who  demanded  that 
Holland  either  submit  proof  of  his 
charges  of  “subversive  tendencies”  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  refrain  from 
uttering  them  on  the  House  floor. 
Holland  replied  that  Rankin  had  fre¬ 
quently  criticized  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
former  managing  editor  of  PM,  and 
Rankin  retorted  that  the  result  had 
been  Ingersoll’s  entry  into  the  Army. 

H.  W.  YOUNG  DIES 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  22 — H.  W. 
Young,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in 
York  early  this  morning  at  the  age 
of  52.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  ANPA  and  PNPA  and  had  served 
on  the  PNPA  executive  committee  for 
many  years.  Indigestion  and  heart 
trouble  were  the  cause  of  death. 

TO  SEE  MAIUNE'S  BASE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  22 — The 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  will  usher  in  its 
167th  anniversary,  which  occurs  Nov. 
10,  with  a  newspaper  correspondents’ 
inspection  of  the  New  River,  N.  C., 
base  during  the  week  of  Oct.  26. 
Newspapermen  will  be  quartered  in 
the  barracks  and  fed  at  officers’  mess 
while  they  observe  the  Leathernecks 


Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  20 — Selection  of 
the  late  Robert  O.  Ryder,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  as  a 

member  of  the  Ohio  Journalism  i  ^  - - 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  20 — Newspapers  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  announced  by  action  in  the  Marine  Corps  largest  Air.  Nelson  said, 
tbiw^ut  Virginia  have  been  ad-  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of  hase. 

John  Ful-  Journalism.  His  name  will  be  formally 
^  director  of  the  Virginia  added  to  the  list  of  40  other  Ohio 

Fiire  Administration,  not  to  journalists  posthumously  honored  by 
.Ilfv  rationed  the  university  at  the  annual  Hall  of 


SPONSORS  TRACK  MEET 


artides  being  offered  for  sale  without 
certificates. 

“We  have  been  informed  that  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  throughout  the  coim- 
ty  are  running  advertisements  offer- 
rationed  articles  for  sale  to  the 
■  general  public  without  certificates,” 
I  j  “This  flagrant 

ana  defiant  violation  of  the  rationing 
regulations  should  be  dealt  wiA 
promptly  because  of  its  obvious  im¬ 
pact  on  public  attitudes  toward  OPA 
roropliance,”  he  continued. 

In  the  interest  of  their  publica¬ 
tions,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  ad- 


Fame  dinner,  Nov.  6. 

Ryder,  who  died  in  1936  in  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  staff  from  1898  until  1930, 
when  he  retired  because  of  ill  health. 
He  was  made  editor  in  1919,  succeeding 


Gunder  Haegg  and  Ame  Anderson, 
the  Swedish  distance  runners  who 
sped  their  way  to  all-time  world  re¬ 
nown  last  summer,  will  compete  in 
Philadelphia  on  their  American  tour 
this  winter  in  a  big  indoor  track  and 
field  meet  sponsored  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  Association. 


GET  JUDGMENTS  FOR  UNAUTHORIZED  PICTURES 

A  JUDGMENT  FOR  $500  was  rendered  against  the  Birmingham  Post  in 
Birmingham  Circuit  Court  on  Oct.  16  for  publishing  two  pictures,  alleg¬ 
edly  taken  without  authority.  The  pictures  were  taken  by  the  Post  photog¬ 
rapher  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  course  of  an  automobile  safety  campaign 
^  and  showed  two  victims  of  an  automobile  accident,  both  minors,  in  the  hos- 

'’ise  the  newspaper  publishere  ^  ^is  suit  for  $50,000  each  the  victims  claimed  that  the  pictures  showed 

interpretation,  and  trust  that  they  will  them  in  an  unfavorable  light  and  were  taken  without  permission  of  their 
the  necessary  action  in  connec-  families  or  of  the  hospital  management.  No  appeal  was  announced  by  the 
on  with  the  very  flagrant  practice.”  Post  from  the  decision. 


RockefeUer  Seeks 
To  Give  Newsprint 
To  South  America 

Asks  $1,636,800  to  Assure 
Paper  ior  Hard  Hit 
Publishers  There 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19— The 
suggestion  that  an  additional  $1,636,- 
800  be  made  available  to  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
newsprint  for  South  and  Central 
American  publishers  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  an  item  in  the  national  defense 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  For 
this  purpose,  $550,000  already  has  been 
allowed. 

Coordinator  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller’s 
discussion  of  the  project  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  stricken  from  the  printed 
record  of  appropriation  committee 
hearings,  at  his  request.  Rockefeller’s 
explanation  of  steps  taken  to  encour¬ 
age  United  States  advertisers  to  pat¬ 
ronize  publications  “in  the  other 
American  republics”  was  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  record.  He  pointed 
out  that  United  States  firms  can’t  de¬ 
liver  goods  in  South  America  and  as 
a  result  advertising  has  fallen  off  as 
much  as  40%.  That  coupled  with  lack 
of  shipping  space  to  get  newsprint  into 
the  affected  countries  has  resulted  in 
many  publishing  casualties,  he  said. 

Deductible  Expense 
Some  advertisers  raised  the  question 
whether  they  would  be  permitted  to 
deduct  advertising  expenses  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  business  cost,  when  filing  in¬ 
come  tax  returns,  and  the  Nelson  office 
brought  the  Treasury  into  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  it  was  related.  This  decision 
resulted: 

“Expenditures  for  advertising  for 
the  purposes  stated,  if  they  are  not 
extravagant  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  company  or  the  amount 
of  its  advertising  in  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  in  the  past  and  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  business  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  the  enterprise  is  en¬ 
gaged,  are  considered  ordinary  and 
necessary  under  existing  conditions 
and  are  deductible  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes.” 

Copies  of  the  decision  were  sent  to 
about  1,300  of  the  principal  United 
States  firms  who  advertise  in  South 
America,  explaining  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  no  market  until 
after  the  war,  but  suggesting  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  their  names  before 
the  people  and  that  it  was  desirable 
to  explain  their  inability  to  ship  goods 
that  the  people  wanted,  because  of 
war  production. 

“The  response  was  most  gratifying,” 
‘It  looks  as  thou^ 
these  advertisers  spend  an  amoimt 
equal  to  what  has  been  spent  on  the 
average  during  the  last  three  years, 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  These 
companies  are  also  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  government  informational 
program  in  these  other  republics  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of 
their  advertising.” 

Rockefeller  also  has  asked  for  $1,- 
730,000  to  expand  short-wave  broad¬ 
casting  to  the  republics  to  the  south. 
Private  operation  has  proved  finan¬ 
cially  burdensome  and  14  transmitters 
will  be  leased  at  prices  not  yet  agreed 
upon. 


CAMP  PAPER  SPECIAL 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  publisher’s  represen¬ 
tatives  for  The  Camp  Swijt  Baron, 
published  by  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer- 
ican-Statesman. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hrfrmr  ^r-VlOnlr  ”•  0’®*“^,  for  many  years  a 

J  kJV^lldifv#  yfy  Hlllljf  ny  distributor  of  newspapers  and  maga- 

^*^”**^C  zines  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston. 

^^f0CfOm  ^^CinCIQOir#  — Jg  home  m  Portland. 

^  ^  FRANK  D.  CARUTHERS,  assistant  He  was  93. 

Hecrd^  NAM  business  manager  and  general  su-  Clarence  Dana  Briggs,  67,  former 

*1***  *  perintendent  of  circulation  of  the  Neio  financial  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 

SuerewHg  CUtna  Allam/m  ns  WorW  and’the  New  Ywk  Eve-  hjg  home  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 

succeeds  v^ne  AUemon  os  ning  World  from  1898  until  the  news-  Oct  7 

President  of  Newspaper  paj^rs  sus^nd^  publicatton  in  ^  correspondent 

Association  Managers.  Inc.  t  t  Ho  wae  7^  vAarc  nW  Ha  was  News  Chronicle  of  London,  has 

^  yea«  old.  He  was  tuberculosis  in  a  German  pri- 

Newspaper  Association  Managers  son  camp,  to  which  he  was  taken  fol- 

retumed  to  their  respective  state  press  Post-Dis^h  m  1898  when  the  late  his  capture  in  Yugoslavia  last 

association  posts  this  week  with  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  engaged  him  as  as-  y^ar.  He  was  59. 

firm  resolve  to  educate  newspaper  sistant  business  manager  and  general  l  j  j- 

publishers  to  the  need  of  living  with  superintendent  of  circulation  of  his  ^dwick,  52,  who  dedi- 

and  not  off  their  local  merchants,  big  two  New  York  newspapers.  He  re-  ^ 

and  small,  in  the  trying  days  ahead  tired  after  the  World  suspended.  A  "?* 

under  wartime  price  ceilings.  The  son,  F.  Porter  Caruthers,  was  formerly  suddenly  Oct.  16  enroute  to  his  o£Bto. 

association  held  its  annual  meeting  local  advertising  manager  of  the  New  newspaper  ca^r  b^an  ^  Ae 
and  war  clinic  at  Chicago,  Oct.  15-18.  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  is  now  spe-  j 

Harry  Schenk,  Oregon  Newspaper  cial  representative  of  Outdoor  Life  Cleveland.  He  worked  on 

Publishers  Association,  was  elected  and  Field  and  Stream,  on  leave  of  ab-  C  eve  md  i»pere  and  then  on 


ning  World  from  1898  until  the  news-  Qct.  7. 


papers  suspended  publication  in  1931, 


«fwnxi  AA.  A^nA&ciy  au&  ittciii/  jrcaaa  o  _ 

distributor  of  newspapers  and  maga-  I'^T  If  QC!TL*I  IJfN 

zines  in  Portlan^  Me.,  and  Boston.  V^AmmJmAa  IAiU 

died  Oct.  16  at  his  home  in  Portland.  n  |{  ■PC'CP 

He  was  93.  Am^XCim 

Clarence  Dana  Briggs,  67,  former  _ 

financial  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 

died  at  his  home  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  ^  WANTED" 

Oct.  7.  (C«»h  with  Order) 

^  rv,*  „♦  u:.  JO"”  C.  Segrue,  war  correspondent  •  I'"'*  —  -50  per  line 

id  Oct.  18  at  his  home  in  Great  Neck,  <  .l  »,  .  i  e  t  j  u  a  a-—  ah  i. 

I  He  was  75  yeai.  old.  He  was  a 

.k  ^♦a  oamp.  to  which  he  was  taken  fol-  WANTED"  AND  ALL 

m  1898^  when^the  late  Yugoslavia  last  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

year.  He  was  59.  , 

John  Harris  Lodwick,  52,  who  dedi-  2  times  —  .10  per  line 

cated  the  last  25  years  to  spreading  . 

the  fame  of  St.  Petersburg,  Ra.,  died  ^  *""**  “ 

suddenly  Oct.  16  enroute  to  his  ofiBce.  FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NOON 
His  newspaper  career  began  at  the  POR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CUMiNT 
age  of  13  as  copy  boy  in  the  AP  bu-  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

reau  at  Cleveland.  He  worked  on 

many  Cleveland  papers  and  then  on  To  cniculoto  tho  cost  of  any  clauifisd  s^. 


president  of  NAM,  succeeding  Gene  sence  while  serving  4ith  the  Bureau  <Ohio)  Time,  as  sports 

Alleman,  Michigan  Press  Association,  of  Aeronautics  of  the  United  States  |j„„  Kava/raplia»:  Ad^artiuno! 

Ed  Martin,  Ohio  Newspaper  Assoeia-  Navy  in  Washington.  Another  son,  Albert  B.  Palmer,  62,  Associated  ear#  of  EDITOR  1  Wi 

tion,  was  chosen  vice-president.  Frank  D.  Caruthers,  Jr.,  is  business  Press  operator  for  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  lISHER  should  considar  this  at  thraa  woNi. 


tion,  was  chosen  vice-president.  Frank  D.  Caruthers,  Jr.,  is  business  Press  operator  for  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 

Doyle  Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Asso-  manager  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  newspapers  for  many  years  during  the 

ciation,  was  reelected  secretary-trea-  Relations  and  the  magazine  Foreign  telegraph  era,  died  recently  of  a  heart 

surer.  James  Seymour,  Georgia  Press  Affairs.  attack— a  day  before  he  was  to  have 

Association,  was  renamed  to  the  board  William  Lawton  Curtin,  a  former  become  a  sports  writer  for  the 

ship  news  reporter  who  faced  a  jail  Gloversville  Morning  Herald. 


oT^rectors.  gfijp  reporter  who  faced  a  jail 

The  NAM  conference  covered  a  sentence  and  declined  a  pardon  from 


legraph  era,  died  recently  of  a  heart  RERSONNEL  BUREAU 

tack — a  day  before  he  was  to  have  Th!«  service  It  rendered  9refurtoui  in  css- 
icome  a  sports  writer  for  the  necfion  with  our  "Situetions  Wented"  id- 
loversville  Morning  Herald.  vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  numbr 

Charles  D.  Michaels,  85,  former  o/ cells  we  receive  from  newspepen, 


,  .  :  ;  a  sentence  ana  aecimea  a  paraon  irom  aa.  oj,  luimci  .  -..ui:,:*,,  ..j  . ll•.J  ' 

multitude  of  newspaper  problems  dur-  the  late  President  Wilson  rather  than  grain  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Trib-  ^  < '  r  f„d  * 

Ta  Members  reveal  the  source  of  a  news  story  in  um,  di^  Ort.  16  at  his  home  in  Glen  ,||  if  the  creft.  Reaistrkiof 

heard  guest  speakers  who  discussed  1914^  <iied  Oct.  15  at  New  York  Hos-  EUyn,  Ill.  He  served  52  years  as  a  f^r  listina  eiperience  end  betic  dets  m 

the  newspaper  supply  situation,  ad-  pjtal  after  a  week’s  illness.  Mr.  Cur-  Board  of  Trade  reporter  and  retired  upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy  end  m,. 

Vertising  m  wartime  from  the  stand-  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  old  from  the  Tribune  staff  in  1934.  ment.  Change  or  substitute  copy  pre'ii- ! 

m  ®  govermrtent,  the  York  Tribune,  retired  from  Theodore  Ainsworth  DuLyn,  36,  *'bl*  o"  four-time  edvertisemenh. 

Office  of  War  Infomation,  the  outlook  newspaper  work  in  1920  to  do  mer-  Detroit  Free  Press  artist,  died  in  _ _ 

for  retailers  m  1943,  and  British  news-  efignt  marine  publicity.  He  was  64  Detroit  Oct.  17  after  a  long  illness.  Mechoaical  IqBipaieRf  Per  M 

papers  in  wartime.  years  old.  The  “freedom  of  the  press”  He  was  first  employed  by  the  Denver  - — 

Problems  of  Retailers  case  through  which  Mr.  Curtin  be-  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  later  cradbirs 

Perhaps  the  most  imperative  mes-  came  nationally  known  in  1914  re-  joining  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1926.  nsce ;  Goss  Twin  Screw  full  pift,  !«• 

volved  around  a  Federal  grand  jury  t  r’  Gn..i:.u.u  co  ....lu.....  shaver,  powered  by  220  volt,  so  erk 

_ ,. _ .  .  _  , _ 1.  fi _ _  TjEO  C.  ohexhan,  52,  managmg  editor  3  phase  motor.  Box  1764,  Editor  ink 


years  old.  The  “freedom  of  the  press” 
case  through  which  Mr.  Curtin  be- 


nace;  Goss  Twin  Screw  full  pift,  Ir 

sage  was  that  of  Joseph  Meek,  man-  volved  around  a  Federal  grand  jury  leo~c.  Sheehan,  52,  managing  editor  *3‘'rhMe  mo’^rr"'*BS5  ms  Edito*r®*'Rt ' 

ager,  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  As-  investigation  into  a  leak  at  the  Custom  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  Usher.  " 

sociations,  in  which  he  declared  that  House  which  enabled  the  Tribune  to  Neui*  from  1929  to  1935,  and  a  member  ■  -■  —  . r  .» 

grave  problems  are  facing  retailers  publish  information  concemmg  the  jgj3  33^^  Maebaaicol  Eqalpmeat  WoiM 

tc^ay.  He  referred  to  the  slim  mar-  prosecution  of  the  Alexander-Heit-  Q^eek  after  a  long  illness  Oct.  17.  - wanted- - 

gins  of  profit  confronting  retail  mer-  meyer  and  the  ^  Littauer  smugglmg  Mark  Dowtin  30  Charlotte  (NO  single  width  (two  pages  wild 

chants,  under  the  impact  of  price  cases.  Mr.  Curtin  and  George  Bur-  ,  ’  ’  i  j  j  13  y, -inch  printing  diameter— 2i%iKk 

Hirlc  tbpn  pitv  pHitor  of  tho  nanor  Observer  reporter,  was  foimd  dead  cut-off  or  deck  for  same  Give  (dl  e 

ceilings,  plus  curtailment  of  delivery  dick,  then  city  editor  ot  the  pa^r,  Charlotte  ‘»i‘*  “"d  prices.  Box  1042,  Editir » 

services,  etc.,  and  a  growing  shortage  refused  to  answer  questions  asked  vwr  a  *  ^  room  ai  me  t..nariotie  publisher. 

ofmerchan^.  He  urged  that  state  them  by  the  grand  jury.  TvwiaH  Fatk  (52  former  wnort«  Wanted  to  bay:  Elrod  complete  witkmih 

press  association  managers,  through  Abraham  1  Harris  53  author  of  the  ,.  sports  pox  1734.  E4ii« 

their  member  nublishers  work  with  A-  Harris,  M,  author  oi  me  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  &  Publisher. 

TeZel^"ntiSS''S:^  te  tvteS  £gten“^1ieT'atTisTom:  in  wSt’  -  ^an  Fer-  - 

^ngreK  that  many  merchants  will  Oct.  18.  He  entered  the  news-  „„  .  ^  Newspaper  WaMed 

be  unable  to  pay  taxes  on  such  nar-  1914,  on  the  staff  of  the  76,  fomer  Kansas  parchase,  or  invest  In.  w.lM.e«< 

row  margins  of  profit.  The  “squeeze  j  Time,  traneferrino  later  publisher,  died  Oct.  16  of  a  paralytic  weekly  or  daily  from  owner  wistoi » 

comes,  he  said,  from  the  fact  that  to  theXnneapolis’star.  stroke  while  visiting  relatives  at  Ana-  *l'^“/pe?i"enc?rmM.“”B*«t”KS^ 

retail  prices  were  frozen  in  March,  ^  „  _  Tjr>MVi»  darko.  He  retired  about  a  year  ago  Box  1773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

while  labor  and  agriculture  did  not  Jos^h  cannon  uwyer,  k^js.v Jt.  ^jter  more  than  50  years  in  the  news-  _ _ 

come  under  price  ceilings  until  Sept.  Canadian  newspa^rman  and  writer  p^pg^  business,  and  moved  to  a  farm  w  *  4  4  1 

The  association  of  field  managers  and  a  member  of  Ae  Edmonton  Jour-  CooUdge,  Kan.  Lobdell  started  ^  WoRted  to  Uasa 

adopted  a  resolution  complimenting  uews  staff  until  Jan.  4,  1941,  w  en  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Courier  Want  to  lease:  Newspaper  doing  froa  Ilk 
Vernon  Sanford,  Oklahoma,  chairman  acUve  service  with  the  jggg  ^  H  orX^iiv‘nece^:?iSnVt“.n  w 

of  the  1942  National  Newspaper  Week  uavy,  is  missing  at  rea,  according  to  (Cherokee  strip  of  Oklahoma,  staking  chase  because  of  income  ux  laws  wfe 

committee,  for  the  outstanding  job  ac-  word  rereived  by  his  famer  m  To-  3  location  near  Enid  Township.  piwu w  ®®*  * 

complUh^  in  filing  newnpape,,  in  Ka  •'*»“  C.  (JM-)  M™^  New  York 

America  in  wartime,  Oct.  1-8.  The  r.  ^  ^  ...  correspondent  for  the  Cincinnati  En-  ...  „  . 

group  also  endorsed  the  new  National  Jack  Quinlan,  57,  veteran  Minne-  guirgr  for  40  years  who  with  the  late  aitqqtioRS  wqirea 


retail  prices  were  frozen  in  March, 
while  labor  and  agriculture  did  not 
come  under  price  ceilings  until  Sept. 


stroke  while  visiting  relatives  at  Ana- 
darko.  He  retired  about  a  year  ago 
after  more  than  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  moved  to  a  farm 
near  Coolidge,  Kan.  Lobdell  started 


a  location  near  Enid  Township. 

Jasper  C.  (Jap)  Muma,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  for  40  years,  who,  with  the  late 


MaekoRicol  EqalpMeat  WoiM 

WANTED: 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  vilti 
13% -inch  printing  diameter — 21%-iKk 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  (iul 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editsr  t 
Publisher. 

Wanted  to  buy:  Elrod  complete  with  ihU) 
State  model  and  price.  Box  1734,  Elite 
&-  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Waeted 


sell  or  put  property  under  msDSffBa: 
of  experienced  man.  Best  refertice 
Box  1773,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Wonted  to  Lease 


and  practically  necessary  instead  #f  pr 
chase  because  of  income  tax  laws  vte 
have  first  claim  on  all  profits.  Boi  1"‘ 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


group  also  endorsed  the  new  National  Jack  Quinlan,  57,  veteran  Minne-  guircr^for  40  years,  who,  with  the  late  Sltnatlons  Wanted 

Editorial  Association  daily  and  weekly  apolis  newspaperman,  died  in  Minne-  Rfokard  and  two  others,  was  fined  _ AdMinistrative _ 

newspaper  directory  and  rate  book.  apolis  recentiy  after  a  lingering  Ul-  |7  ooo  fo  1925  in  the  United  States  Business  Ksnagor.  with  an  unususUr^ 

_  ■  ness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  District  Court  at  Trenton  for  con-  all-round  experience  every  phase  s^ 

MEETING-BY-MAIL  «  comber  ot  the  Minneapolis  Star  ^pt^acy  and  Ulegal  transporting  of  the  Srn‘u';*V;^a”n'gXm'‘r  biifd'‘^*hi¥ 

. .  .  Journal  editorial  staff.  He  had  been  TV»iTino«.v.rarTv.ntu.r  fiahf  film.  di«>d  still  retaining  its  good  name,  or.wM; 


MEETING-BY-MAIL 

The  Financial  Advertisers  Assoeia-  ^torial  staff.  He  Had  ^n  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight  films,  died 

tion  hoSiT^ce^^ed  ite  a^uff  (Sn-  ®  Mtnneap^w  Oct  18  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 

Sion  for  Tribune  and  later  was  a  s^_rts  writer  York.  He  was  77  years  old.  He  was 


vention  scheduled  for  this  month  in 
Chicago,  is  conducting  the  unique  ex-  joumg] 
periment  of  holding  a  convention-by- 
mail,  according  to  Preston  E.  Re^  (117^7 
executive  vice-president.  Starting  1.)  I 


and  columnist  for  the  Minneapolis  be  became  Ul  13  weeks 


partments  of  a  newspapor.  desires  mIv! 
bonus  arrangement  to  build  pnWia^ 
still  retaining  its  good  nsme,  *?!  .**, 
old  age  desires  to  retire  but  *“*■**!, 
let  an  efficient  proflt-prodneing  mww 
rejavenate  business  both  inside  w4  •» 
References  from  outstanding  citiusi  • 
home  state  and  nationally-knoira  o*' 
tives.  Box  1537.  Editor  *  PnWnS£., 


and  treasurer  of  the  Webster  (Mass.) 


mail  aroordinir  to  Preuton  E  Reed.  FRANK  Cassidy,  former  Providence  Raymond  W.  Sheldon,  48,  publisher  BnsinoM  Manager— Outstanding  ne^ 

*  ,  .  ®  .Jo.  eii.  .a  (R  1 1  Teleoram  and  Providence  Trib—  and  treaaur^r  of  the  W^ebster  (Mass  T  record  20  years,  all  departments. 

executive  vice-president.  Startmg  LK- i-l  leiegrom  ana  r-rortoeuce  ino  ana  treasurer  or  tne  w  coster  (.ra^.l  management 

Oct  5  the  convention  sessions  wUl  be  reporter  and  Providence  repre-  Times  and  Sheldon  Press,  died  Oct.  15  greatly  increased  profits  on 

tentative  of  the  Pawtucket  (R  I.)  after  a  five-weeks  iUness  He  bought 

A  distinctive  envelope  of  material  is  rtmes  for  the  past  23  years,  died  m  the  T^es,  then  a  weekly,  m  1921,  i805.  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  — - 

being  maUed  twice  weekly  with  just  Providence  Oct.  12  following  a  years  changing  it  te  a  ^Uy  in  He  publisher:  Age  45;  employed  but  di*^-' 

_ 1  _ 1  A__  _ _ 1 _ j:  illness.  cnntiniied  niihlication  as  a  dailv  10  fled  with  nartner:  drawing  accoM* 


record  20  yeara,  all  departments.  Pf*" 
paper  under  my  management 
greatly  increased  profits  on  smsiW’*' 
ume.  Married.  Excellent  health.  8**^ 
greater  opportunity.  Keferenc«i. 
1805.  Editor  Sc  Pnhli«hT.  ^ 


enough  material  for  a  member  to  di-  illness.  continued  publication  as  a  daily  10 

gest  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  an-  Chester  S.  Coffin,  49,  for  IS  years  years,  and  then  reverted  to  a  weekly, 
nouncing  the  convention  program  by  president  and  publisher  of  the  Ames-  Anne  Shannon  Monroe,  Oregon 
mail  Mr.  Reed  told  members:  “You  bury  Publishing  Company,  publishers  newspaperwoman,  author,  and  free 
can  disagree  with  a  speaker,  and  say  of  the  Amesbury  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  lance  writer  died  Oct.  18  at  her  home 
so  ...  in  writing.  You  can  relate  one  managing  editor,  business  manager  in  Lake  Grove  after  an  illness  of  al- 
of  your  most  effective  experiences  and  and  advertising  manager  of  the  News,  most  a  year.  Her  literary  career  be- 
send  it  in  to  Central  office  and  it  will  died  Oct.  14  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  gan  with  work  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
become  a  nart  of  the  orogram.”  home.  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


RmO 


become  a  part  of  the  program.” 


News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


fled  with  partner;  drawing  accoM*  ♦' 
000:  bat  muat  have  arrangeiMn!  j'l 
buying  into  property  on  £ 

performance;  particularly  qualm« 
editorial  and  advertising  leadenlW  ^ 
ganization  and  effectiveness;  pw*" 
work  for  owner  directly  and  will 
cute  any  eonstmetive  policy: 
personal  axes  to  grind;  this  man 
quired  considerable  property  an!  ^ 
eats  as  befitting  one’s  “bility: 
perhaps  quarter  to  half  million  W[  ; 
quit  now!  Box  1762,  Editor  Sc  PuW'**' 
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Hm$  W 

Sitiiafieiit  Waatsd 

Sitaatioaa  Waatad 

■fiMriql 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

- r.-.—  M.n  afi  3-A:  ten  year*'  lell- 

editiuK  nnd  photography. 
'^#,r  combination  on  large  »r 

daily.  College  graduate.  Box  1749. 

l^ar  k  Kbli.h_er - ^ ^ 

-j-JS^ritoaaier.  long  and  iueeeaaful 
**",n|^e-recently  m  banking  buaineM 
!!?«ii»a  return  to  daily  newspaper  field. 


Able  featare  writer,  accurate  ropcrter;  CoUege  man:  wants  connection  with  trade  bti^pubUaWng  ^“mlgilfne  expelrieSee! 


adaptable,  Tersatile,  reliable;  age  38,  8-A  paper,  newspaper,  magaiine.  Ambitious, 

draft;  makeup,  layout,  copy  desk,  heads,  Tersatile.  New  York  City  preferred.  Box 

rewrite  experience;  can  produce  special  1741.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

columns,  create  radio  programs,  plan  and  Dynamic  Beporter,  Z.l,  desires  editorial  po- 
carry  through  on  promotional  projects;  sition  on  daily.  Former  college  editor, 

arailable  at  once.  Box  1535,  Editor  A  Draft  deferred.  Box  1716,  Editor  k  Pub- 

Publisher.  Usher. 


Cipsble  handling  men,  accents  and  de-  xiert  CHrl  Keporter,  22,  college  graduate.  Editor,  34.  family,  seeks  position  utilising 
..im  good  team  work.  Mairied,  oxer  desires  work  on  newspaper,  magaxine,  promotional,  public  relations  ability.  Fif- 
rrivr  •  .  p-.pii.nt  health,  sc-  ; _ _ n-.*- 


rr»e  worker,  resourceful.  Has  wide  ac- 
iMintMce  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
qstmi  ^  i7ia  Kditnr  k  Publisher. 


Box  1718.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
r^itlitog  Maiiafar-SoUettor  ar^Mo.  A 
»^sr7eful.  broad  gauged  adrertising  man 


trade  publication.  Experience  newspaper 
and  national  magaxine.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1733,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


teen  years'  all-around  experience.  Box 

1662.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 


All  ’round  man,  age  39,  married,  one  child.  Reporter,  rewriter,  advertising,  editorial, 
offers  nineteen  years’  experience  writ-  makeup.  Two  years  trade  magaxines. 


ing,  editing,  makeup,  publicity,  advertis- 


wko  has  had  fifteen  years  of  suewssfnl  ing’.  Box  1616,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
idrrrtising  experience  connee"  F®®  looking  for  Torsatlle,  draft-exempt, 

Tea  HaVe'serr^  on  paper^  in  Indianapo-  j;®”"*  newspaperman!  Back 

tioB.  Bare  ser™  on  o  Illinois  home  after  14  months  on  foreign  news- 

lit' «^UpuV^*Pcrfe^nVe".*^^^^^^^^  papers.  Write  news  and  features;  edit 

Prior  to  oispiay  esoer  j-iii,,  xnn,  telegraph  and  cable  copy;  work  copy 
fi.nsger  »»  desk.  Wak  German.  Spinish.  Free  to 

Bfsota  and  Georgia.  adTertia-  travel,  anywhere.  Box  1775,  Editor  ft 

SoBDd  experience  in  Publisher. 


Editorial  and  publicity.  Works  like  a 
man  without  fuss.  Efficient,  thorough, 
speedy.  Can  edit  and  cut  copy — knows 
magaxine  production.  Promotion-minded. 
In  East.  No  Hearst  papers.  Box  1750, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  City  Editor,  who  can  get 
results.  Nineteen  years’  experience,  3-A 
in  draft.  Can  write — and  write  well! 

Box  1730.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Photographer;  Wide  experience  on  U.  S. 
largest  papers.  Draft  free,  industrious 
and  sober.  Want  connection  now  I  Box 
1674.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POSITIVELY  DRAFTPROOF 
Quick,  capable  young  woman,  ten  years’ 
newspaper,  editorial,  publicity  and  top¬ 
flight  radio-writing  experience.  Cornell 
and  Columbia  Journalism  degrees.  Wishes 
to  put  her  "drive”  at  your  service  I  Box 
1696,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


know  layouts  and  can  prepare  own  , — rnoiisner^ - 

If  linage  is  your  problem.  I  solicit  Bright,  porsouahle  glrL  now  employed,  is 
««  inoniry.  Am  not  "high  priced”  interested  In  New  York  writing  job— 
and  esn  satisfy.  No  objection  to  small  magaxine.  newspaper,  publicity  or  wbat- 

ritv  if  earning  possibilities  and  living  ever.  College,  and  one  year's  secretarial 

raaditions  are  right.  Age  44;  married;  exp«»rience.  Box  1740,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BOW  located  in  Chicago  ““^.^*'••'‘1®  Beauty,  hralns,  and  brooding!  Woman  re-  yormor  nowspaponnan  willing  to  return 
iniBiediately  Reply  in  confidence,  to  porter  feature  vrriter  24.  college  bo]^-  from  retirementtoflll  in  for  "duration” 
Box  1758,  Editor  ft  Punisher. -  ground.  Initiative,  imagination.  ,  Two  racated  by  editor-executive,  only. 


ice  writ-  makeup.  Two  years  trade  magaxines.  1674.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

advortis-  College  RMduate.  majoring  in  advertising.  POSITIVELY  DRAFTPROOF 

'*^**'-  n*’fc***^’  16o4,  Editor  ft  Pub-  guirk_  capable  young  woman,  ten  years’ 

't-exempt,  "***®^- _ —  newspaper,  editorial,  publicity  and  top- 

it  Bark  ExecutlTO  or  Editorial At  your  aorrleet  flight  radio-writing  experience.  Oomell 
gn  news-  Thirty  years  of  experience  as  city,  tele-  and  Columbia  Journalism  degrees.  Wishes 

res;  edit  graph,  managing  editor,  pnblisher  and  to  put  her  "drive”  at  your  service  I  Box 

ork  copy  newspaper  syndicate  editor.  Hard  worker.  1696,  Editor  ft  Pobllsher, _ 

Free  to  draft-free.  Schooled  in  mechanical  as  ^11  Proofroador,  twenty  years '  experience  news- 
Editor  ft  as  business  and  editorial  eEciency.  Serve  j  anywhere  in  South. 

.  ty  w^.  _  . 

or  whV;  with  New  York  Times  Over  draft  age.  Weekly.  Twenty  five  years’  experience, 

mcretarial  Hye  car.  South  preferred.  Box  1702,  Former  director  publicity  large  Milway; 

Publisher.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  former  publicity  agent  Ringling  Brothers ; 

roman  re-  Former  nowspaponnan  willing  to  return  managing  editor  nationally-known  rail- 
ege  ba^-  fmm  retirement  to  fill  in  for  "duration”  w*r  magaxine.  Have  held  every  news- 

on.  Two  place  vacated  by  editor-executive,  only.  1®°  from  cub  to  managing  editor, 

xperience.  where  honesty  and  proper  attention  will  Draft  exempt.  Head  own  agency.  Want 

Bws  insfts-  appreciated.  Address  Box  1729,  Editor  to  leave  New  En^and  climate,  but  do  not 

idvertising  4  Publisher.  object  to  New  York  or  environs.  Box 


living  wage.  Box  1744,  Editor  ft  Pub-  local  news  desk.  Prefer  South  or  Mid- 

^"'her. _  West.  Box  1'756.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

British  eoTorafO,  hot  news  or  features,  of-  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 

fered  U.  S.  offices  by  Fleet  St.  husband  Information  or  reader  senrico,  eorresimn- 


and  wife.  Cables,  newsletters — state  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1766,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


dent.  Over  twenty  years  with  mechanical 
magazine.  Chicago  only.  Box  1650,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


IgTSitUlag  Promotion  MatiafW,  young,  all-round  newspaper  experience.  where  honesty  and  proper  attention  will 

draft  exempt,  successful  record,  excellent  Now  assistant  editor  national  news  inafta-  appreciated.  Address  Box  1729,  Editor 

rfferenees,  desires  opportunity  on  largo  sine;  also  publicity  and  advertising  ft  Publisher. 

lletropolitan  daily,  or  manager's  position  agency,  (radio,  ad-copy)  experience.  Pre-  - - - 

OB  smaller  daily.  Must  be  permanent.  ferred:  editorial  work;  Eastern  locality:  Oood  copyreader  open  for  job  on  telegraph 

Oo  anywhere.  Box  1777,  Editor  ft  Pub-  ®®*  1744,  Editor  ft  Pub-  local  news  desk.  Prefer  South  or  Mid- 

^"'he^. _  West.  Box  1756.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

n..,— B.hie — vBung  Classified  Salaawomaia^  British  eoTerago,  hot  news  or  features,  of-  - 

idken^r  ”wMl-trained  broad  experi-  fered  U.  8.  offices  by  Fleet  St.  husband  Information  or  reader  aenrlco,  eorrespon- 
both  small  and  large  and  wife.  Cables,  newsletters — state  re-  dent.  Over  twenty  years  with  mechanical 

"wipapers,  plus"  an  outstanding  record  qnirements.  Box  1766,  Editor  ft  Pub-  magazine.  Chicago  only.  Box  1650,  Edi- 

st  a  producer-builder  I  Know  thoroughly  lisher.  tor  ft  Publisher, 

the  fundamentals  of  classified.  References 
of  the  best.  Now  employed  in  Middle 

Welt,  but  desire  to  locate  in  the  East.  _ 

,  Help  Wanted  —  Men  —  Women 

Dliplay  or  Classified  Manager,  twenty-two 
Tesri’  experience.  Classified.  Display  and 
hotogravure :  copy  writer  and  layout  man. 

Prefer  Midwest.  Seven  years  on  prewnt  Advertising  copy  and  layout  man.  Must  Mlddlewestern  six-day  Evening  Newspaper 
paper.  Age  42.  classification  3-A.  Box  have  newspaper  experience.  Capable  of  of  200.000  circulation  class,  wants  a  thor- 

1744.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  turning  out  smart,  selling  copy  rapidly.  onghly  competent  Mechanical  Superinten- 

- -  3  Neat  lettering  essential.  Mediiim-sizt^  dent  —  one  capable  of  co-ordinating  all 

Diiplsy  Salesman  or  Classified  Manager;  New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  State  mechanical  departments  and  directing 

ifB  years'  experience;  age  36;  family  age.  marital  and  draft  status,  salary  ex-  production  to  meet  a  close  deadline.  Basic 

mao :  employed ;  capable;  ambitions.  $50-  pected.  full  qnalications  and  samples.  press  training  preferred,  but  not  required. 

$40.  P.O.  Box  188.  Asbury  Park,  Nets’  Box  1711,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  State  qualifications  and  present  position 

_ Circulation  District  Manager  capable  of  j."  A"*  I’’?**''--  r-** 

Hud-hitting,  sincere  and  clean-Uvlng  bu.i-  }‘oT V"puhlishe7. 

se.>.»ti*F  sTsilahle  in  ressonahle  time.  Vision.  Eastern  daily  city  Ot  76,000.  car  - - - ; - - 


paper  job  from  cub  to  managing  editor. 
Draft  exempt.  Head  own  agency.  Want 
to  leave  New  England  climate,  but  do  not 
object  to  New  York  or  environs.  Box 
1731,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


paper.  Age  42.  classification  3-A.  Box  have  newspaper  experience.  Capable  of 

1744.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  turning  out  smart,  selling  copy  rapidly. 

— - - - -  ~  Neat  lettering  essential.  Mediiim-sizi^ 

Diiplsy  Salesman  or  Classified  Manager;  New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  State 

ifB  years'  experience;  age  36;  family  age.  marital  and  draft  status,  salary  ex- 

miB :  employed ;  capable;  ambitious.  $50-  pected.  full  qnalications  and  samples. 

$4i).  P.O.  Box  188.  Asbury  Park,  New  Box  1711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

_ Circulation  District  Manager  capable  of 

Hud-hitting,  sineere  and  clean-Uvlng  bu»i- 
neii-getter  available  in  reasonable  time. 

Hsi  handled  big  and  small  newspapers — 

lib  fot  ovCT‘’'f'‘h’e  p"ast  2TVe\'rs"'"wo''uYd  ‘vpected  manual  a^d  d^ft  «?atus  En^ 

bi'^a^try”  Mpible^YieP.JYome  "^ew"  close  photo.  Box  1763.  Editor  ft  .Publisher 
*’*•**1' **®*'f-  1704,  Edi-  Experienced  Advertlalng  Salesman  wanted 

tor  ft  Publisher.  hy  leading  Illinois  Daily  State  qualifica- 

„  .  „  .  ;  ; — ; - ;  ~  ;  tions  fully.  Box  1743,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Pabllshst  s  Acel  Advertising  promotion  _ _ 

man,  metropolitan  experience,  copy  and  Experienced  Circulation  BCanager  Wanted 
liyout  expert.  Good  salesman,  feature  for  afternoon  daily,  city  of  10,000  in 

writer,  news  analyst.  Pleasing  personal-  West  Texas.  Apply  by  letter  to  The 

ity,  single,  draft  exempt.  Go  anywhere.  Sweetwater  Reporter.  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


QUERY  TO  PUBLISHERS— 

Can  you  use  an  all  'round  newspaperman 
with  every  type  of  desk  and  reportorisi 
experience — one  who  has  written  and 
handled  spot  news  and  features — who  ia 
familiar  with  the  Washington  scene,  un¬ 
derstands  makeup — and  has  had  wide 
executive  experience  as  news  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  in  public  relations  and 
promotion  work! 

With  one  influential  Metropolitan  Daily 
fifteen  years.  Strong  editorial  writer. 
Native  American,  Christian,  Republican 
Draft  exempt,  age  50,  excellent  health. 
Desire  opportunity  offering  responsibility 
and  future.  Salary  open. 


of  200.000  circulation  class,  wants  a  thor-  "  *  nure.  ,  aiary  opin. 

onghly  competent  Mechanical  Superinten-  ,770  i-j-,  «.  tj  » ^ 

dent  — one  capable  of  co-ordinating  all  Editor  ft  Publisher 

mechanical  departments  and  directing  - - - ; _ 

production  to  meet  a  close  deadline.  Basic  Beporter,  23,  single,  draft-deferred,  want.s 


press  training  preferred,  but  not  required. 
State  qualifications  and  present  position 
in  first  letter.  Correspondence  will  he 
kept  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1760.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


allowance,  moderate  salary  and  produc-  Need  draft  exempt  reporters  and  sports 


tion  bonus.  State  age.  experience,  salary 
expected,  marital  and  draft  status.  En- 
close  photo.  Box  1763.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


layout  expert.  Good  salesman,  feature 
writer,  news  analyst.  Pleasing  personal¬ 
ity.  single,  draft  exempt.  Go  anywhere. 
8alary  requirements  modest.  Box  1748, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Seasoned,  matured  newspaper  man,  just  45, 
draft  exempt,  native  Christian  of  Scot 
and  English  ancestry  available.  Has 
twenty  years  in  news  and  advertising  di¬ 
rection.  Ready  to  step  into  either  de- 


Experlenced  Newspaper  Accountant  and 
Auditor,  over  military  age.  Small  town. 
Daily,  Pacific  Northwest.  Permanent. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Oood  pay.  Give 
complete  details.  Box  1754.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


partment  where  ability  can  win  ultimate  Experienced  Photographer-Engraver  Wanted 
promotion.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  — one-man  type  operation.  $40.00  week- 

rublisher.  commission.  Butler  Eagle,  But- 

■ -  ler.  Penna. 


writer.  Wire  or  write  Zanesville  Pnb- 
lishing  Co.,  Zanesville.  Ohio. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
A  NEWSMAN 


A  progressive  newspaper  in  an 
active,  interesting  area  of  about 
150.000  people  needs  two  experi¬ 
enced  men  for  its  news  staff,  one 
for  general  service,  one  for  sports. 
Send  full  information  on  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  with  photo, 
if  available,  in  first  letter,  giving 
earliest  date  of  reporting  for  work, 
references  and  salary  required. 
Write  Business  Manager.  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald.  Newport 
News,  Virginia. 


SitaaMwig  W«at«d 
OrcililwB 


InsuranM  man  to  handle  promotion  and  Pressman-Stereotyper  Wanted  for  Duplex 


crew  for  a  new  edition  of  a  daily  new.*- 
paper.  Give  complete  details.  Box  1771. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Circulation  Manager;  Twenty  years'  experi-  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ence,  age  40,  married,  classification  3-A,  - 

uow  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons  large  midwest  afternoon  dally  wants  to 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by  contact  a  first-class  news  editor  equipped 


Tubular  12-page  press,  in  Vermont.  Life¬ 
time  job  for  careful,  thorough  man  with 
first-class  ability  to  organize  his  work. 
Box  1768,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 
Mtcr.  Write  to  Box  1726,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lnhcr. _ 

Cirwlatlon  Manager:  Forceful,  hard-hitting 
executive;  successful  record.  Twenty-six 
yearn'  (metropolitan  and  small-city  ex¬ 
perience.)  Qualified  to  relieve  publisher 
completely  of  all  his  circulation  and  man- 
sgement  problems.  Excellent  references. 
Age  48.  All  communications  treated  in 
siri^ct  confidence.  Box  1561,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


contact  a  first-class  news  editor  equipped  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

by  experience  and  training  to  work  di-  Opportunity  for  capable  man  or  woman 


editorial  position;  East.  Middle  Atlantic 
States  preferred;  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  daily  of  20.000  circulation. 

Box  1666.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  desk,  rewrite,  camera;  3-A;  wide 
experience  over  twenty-five  years;  on  call. 

Box  1774,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  rewrite,  copy  desk,  makeup;  sev¬ 
enteen  years'  experience.  Age  41;  classi¬ 
fication  3-A.  Box  1703,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Staff  cartoonist  —  advertising  comic  artist; 
Experienced  in  newspaper  political  car¬ 
toons,  comic  advertising,  caricatures 
Absolutely  original  strips  I  Now  free 
lancing.  Desire  connection  with  newspa¬ 
per,  syndicate,  trade  publication  or  maga¬ 
zine  with  opportunity  to  work  hard  on 
the  "better  and  better”  principle.  Ask 
for  samples.  Location  immaterial — steadp 
assignment  prime  factor.  Age  37,  single, 
draft  exempt,  6  ft.  Testimonial  letters, 
available  if  desired.  Salary  $35-$56i.  Boic 

1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Telegraph,  make-up  editor,  37,  seeks  change. 
Draft  deferred.  Nineteen  years  metrop^t- 
tiin.  smaller  dailies.  Any  desk,  rim  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1670,  F:ditor  ft  Publisher. 

Twenty  years  of  diversified  background  in 

news  reporting,  editing.  Well  recom¬ 
mended.  Live,  aggressive.  Good  health, 
appearance  and  habits.  Single.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  small  daily,  weekly — moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  "Industrious,  conscientious  worker, 
faithful  to  every  duty,”  states  one  pub¬ 
lisher.  Box  1706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


rectly  under  managing  editor.  Most  pos¬ 
sess  good  cnltural  background,  knowledge 
of  close  and  careful  news  editing,  sense 
of  news  values,  ability  to  train  desk  men 
and  run  his  department  with  firm  hand. 
To  sneh  a  man  is  offered  an  excellent 
salary,  working  conditions  and  pleasant 
city  for  home.  Give  complete  details  in 
first  letter.  All  replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1779.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


now  in  New  Jersey,  New  York  or  Phils-  Writer,  (woman),  editorial  assistant,  re- 
delphia  areas  for  public  relations  work;  search;  knowledge  of  stenography,  lan- 

ahility  to  handle  Graphic  and  own  photo-  guages.  Newspaper,  magazine,  public  re¬ 
finishing  helpful;  excellent  future;  start-  lations.  Box  1769,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ing  salary  $50.00;  give  full  background,  - ; - ; - 

photo  if  possible,  telephone  number.  Box  Young  lady  (personable)  script  editor. 


guages.  Newspaper,  magazine,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Box  1769,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Clrenlatton  Manager— forty-eight  veara  of  IJn®t»T>®  Operator,  _  experienced;  alfto  make* 
Sge— twenty-five  years’  of  practical  news-  S?  “'litsry  age,  for  Afternoon 

paper  expjrience^  on  meKii^^^^^^^  ?"!  F  Oive  complete  details.  Box  1755. 

dailies.  Highly  elfieient,  loyal  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

executive"and'or^”ncer*rlnfnfY."H“*«fi"  M*®®!®'  superlntendont  for  long-established 
•nd  references  newspaper-owned  Commercial  Printing 

'■nnfidence  Box  1518 %MYY"srT>"ki*Y''*  P'*"*  *"  medium-sized  Pacific  Northwest 

- -  ^  *-**'<®c  *  Publisher.  oi,y.  Permanent.  Good  salary.  Box  1757. 

Circalatioa  .  .  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


1778,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

Reporter  —  general  assignment  wanted  by 
Middlewestem  daily;  experienced:  draft- 
exempt  man  or  woman.  Give  references 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1772.  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


news  correspondent,  radio  experience ; 
speaks  four  languages;  seeks  post  with 
newspaper,  radio  or  pictures.  Availablo 
at  once  I  Box  1767,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SItaatiMg  WMftd 
Mackadcal 


producer.  Complete  details 
rnnsa  presented  in  strict 

confidence.  Box  1518,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

years’  experi- 
h^Ii  background,  proven  record. 

«  Ini  -  Can  build 

Work  V**  qualified  ABC  circulation  ;  can 
J  department  of  newspaper. 

^ilew'’GYoreUn* 


Sales  Manager  for  specialised  news  service.  ~ — ' '  ' ' '  . - - - ; - ; — 

Must  be  willing  to  travel.  Excellent  op-  tar.  Publisner  —  if  you  need  a  composing 


portunity  for  high-type  man  or  woman 
■with  ideas.  Give  full  details.  Box  1770. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Want  man  or  girk  with  limited  experience, 
for  desk  and  reporting.  Job  would  fit 
girl  who  is  recent  journalism  graduate. 
$25.  The  Times-Bulletin.  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 


rw.#.  ’  MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  girl  who  is  recent  journalism  graduate, 

inn*™***' 1  hiiild  For  a  man  of  proven  experience  a  perma-  $25.  The  Times-Bulletin.  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 

rv.Fima  .  crculation ;  can  nent  position  is  open  on  a  progressive  - 

^  Will"*  °  ♦  newspaper.  afternoon  paper  in  a  city  of  150.000.  Wanted:  Circulation  manager  for  Western 

inni  Biles  (teoFJi.n  for  interview.  Must  be  aggressive  and  capable  of  han-  Pennsylvania  daily,  big  home  delivery. 

Isnia,  Georgia  lerrsce  Hotel,  At-  dling  a  staff  of  fifteen  or  more.  Must  be  Must  be  hustler.  Oood  salary  to  right 

—  ’  "  ■  _ _ draft  exempt.  Good  starting  salary  and  party.  Address  Box  1765,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

F  continuing  increases  for  a  result  producer.  lisher. 

-noH  ^leat  appear-  Middle  ■west  or  far  west  experience  pre-  - - 

8  con  ferred.  Full  particulars  as  to  age,  experi-  We  need  a  draft  exempt,  aggressive  man  for 

connection  with  future.  ence.  present  salary,  salary  expected.  display.  Progressive  organization — ade- 

*1®®,  'mmaterial.  when  available  and  photo  in  first  letter,  quate  salary — good  living  conditions.  Send 

1668.  Replies  condential.  Box  1759,  Editor  ft  qualifications,  samples,  photo,  salary 

*®®’’  Publisher.  wanted  to  Tiiues-Ncws,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


A»»«®W®-»e«t  appear- 
sbil'iii*  record  character  and 

LocaGon  connection  with  future. 

Yiinr  ini.  operation  immaterial. 

Edi,„;"rPublither®'‘""‘‘"''"' 


Pennsylvania  daily,  big  home  delivery. 
Must  be  hustler.  Good  salary  to  right 
party.  Address  Box  1765,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


display.  Progressive  organization — ade¬ 
quate  salary — good  living  conditions.  Send 
qualifications,  samples,  photo,  salary 
wanted  to  Tiiues-Ncws,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


room  foreman,  mechanical  superintendent 
or  a  production  manager,  or  if  you  con¬ 
template  changes  in  the  near  future,  al¬ 
low  me  to  prove  through  reliable  refer¬ 
ences — or  personal  conference,  at  my 
expense — that  I  have  the  ability  to  givo 
you  peaceful,  economical  operation  with 
complete  mechanical  service  to  news,  ad 
vertising  and  circulation  departments.  I 
know  how  to  care  for  and  get  full  pro¬ 
duction  from  machinery  investment,  and 
can  match  your  mechanical  expense  and 
payroll  dollars  with  service.  Your  reply 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent:  fourteen  yearv 
Metropolitan  dailies.  Employed.  Age  38. 
married.  Excellent  references.  Box  1714, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  service  of  the  daily  press  to  the 
nation  at  war  was  the  theme  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table 
last  Simday  after- 
Llet  Abeat  noon.  It  looked  in- 
Th*  Preit  teresting,  with  S.  K 
Thomason,  publisher 
Live  Loaf  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
presenting  the  news¬ 
paper  case,  and  two  Chicago  profes¬ 
sors,  presumably,  representing  the 
public.  Since  these  discussions  are 
often  broadgauged  and  informative, 
we  expected  a  treat — and  we  got  one 
as  the  argument  progressed,  with  Mr. 
Thomason  ably  taking  the  ball  for  the 
newspapers. 

Within  one  minute  of  the  broad¬ 
cast’s  opening,  however,  one  of  the 
professors  started  the  familiar  lam¬ 
basting  on  freedom  of  the  press — 
repeating  the  slanders  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  used  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  for  so  many  selfish  ends 
that  it  had  lost  much  of  its  meaning 
for  the  public.  He  declared,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  publishers  had  sought 
refuge  under  the  First  Amendment  to 
avoid  paying  decent  wages  to  re¬ 
porters  and  to  continue  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  as  carriers.  Both  of 
these  charges  are  false,  but  they  have 
been  repeated  so  often  since  1933 
even  by  newspaper  people,  that  to 
the  uninformed  they  have  the  force 
of  established  facts. 

The  real  story  of  the  publishers’ 
fight  for  press  freedom  nine  years 
ago  has  been  told  only  in  fragments 
and  often  beclouded  by  statements 
like  those  cited.  To  those  who  know 
the  story,  it  is  one  of  a  real  fight  for 
freedom  which  may  assume  increasing 
importance  as  the  country  enters  a 
complete  war  economy. 

The  legend  that  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessor  accepted  as  truth  began  in 
1933,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Ad¬ 
mirable  as  were  the  announced  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  law,  it  was  badly  con¬ 
ceived  and  worse  drawn;  its  eventual 
rejection  by  the  Supreme  Court  was 
an  inevitable  blessing.  The  law  was 
designed  to  deal  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  affected  probably  12,000,- 
0000  Americans  in  1933  by  reducing 
the  hours  of  labor  and  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  new  opportxinities  for  work.  To 
some  extent  it  did.  It  also  provided 
that  employes  should  have  ^e  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  but  did  not 
provide  the  mechanism  for  making 
sudi  bargaining  effective,  beyond 
giving  the  President  the  right  to  “li¬ 
cense”  enterprises  which  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

«  *  • 


IT  was  that  innocent  clause  which 
started  the  newspapers’  battle.  We 
don’t  believe  that  the  drafters  of  the 
law  meant  to  go 
Liceashif  against  the  First 

Cloate  Hm4a  Amendment,  which 

prohibits  Congress 
Troable  from  making  any 

law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In 
fact,  we  doubt  that  the  legislators  had 
any  idea  of  applying  the  law  to  news- 
X>apers,  which  had  a  comparatively 
small  total  of  idle  employes.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  bill  as  passed  contained 
the  licensing  clause,  it  did  not  exempt 
newspapers  from  any  of  its  provisions, 
and  it  was  quickly  made  plain  that  the 
law  applied  to  all  business. 

For  nearly  a  year,  representatives  of 
newspapers  sought  to  draw  a  code 
which  would  free  them  from  the  perils 
of  licensing.  Representatives  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  committee  battled  with  Gen. 
Hugh  Johnson,  NRA  Administrator, 
and  even  carried  their  case  to  the 


White  House.  Again  and  again  they 
pointed  out  that  whether  or  not  the 
Administration  intended  to  license 
newspapers  which  did  not  obey  the 
law,  the  power  to  do  so  existed. 
Newspapers,  they  contended,  could  let 
their  Constitutional  guarantee  atrophy 
if  they  did  not  contest  the  applicability 
of  this  clause  to  their  operations.  This 
argtunent  was  dismissed  by  Prof.  Lind¬ 
say  Rogers,  sitting  as  an  examiner,  as 
“mere  surplusage” — a  term  which  was 
to  be  repeated  later  by  Gen.  Johnson 
and  the  President. 

Neither  the  publishers  nor  their  at¬ 
torneys  agreed  with  that  brusque  dis¬ 
missal  of  their  plea.  TTiey  saw  clearly 
the  danger  of  political  administration 
of  the  law,  with  local  administrators, 
of  possibly  hostile  political  beliefs, 
clothed  in  Presidential  powers  to  act 
summarily  on  technical  violations. 
That  never  came  to  pass,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  remote  when 
the  publishers  were  battling  for  their 
fundamental  rights.  The  peril  of 
prosecution,  or  prosecution  for  edi¬ 
torial  opposition,  by  hitting  at  business 
office  operations  was  clearly  apparent 
to  the  publishers’  leadership. 

With  neither  the  government  nor 
the  publishers  willing  to  concede  an 
inch  on  this  clause,  other  irritations 
developed  while  the  long  debate  went 
on. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  was 
organized  under  the  provisions  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  right  of  employes  to 
collective  bargaining.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  editorial  workers 
represented  in  this  group  had  sore 
grievances  arising  from  depression 
pay-cuts,  which  had  fallen  more  heav¬ 
ily  upon  them  than  on  employes  or¬ 
ganized  in  unions.  The  Guild  was  im¬ 
patient  for  action  and  it  was  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  basic  pay  rates 
which  appeared  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  publishers’  code.  Organizers 
of  the  Guild  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
impossible  to  legislate  wages  for  the 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  on  a 
nationwide  scale,  and  Guild  leaders, 
led  by  the  late  Heywood  Broun, 
started  the  propaganda  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  hiding  behind  the  free 
press  guarantee  to  avoid  making  a 
contract  fair  to  the  new  editorial  or¬ 
ganization. 

*  *  • 

NO  such  contract  was  possible — at 

least  none  that  would  satisfy  the 
militant  Guild  leaders.  Tlie  publish¬ 
ers’  committee,  itself 

False,  let  a  new  body,  was 

Effective.  Amer¬ 

ican  Newspaper  Pub- 

Frepagaeda  lUhers  Association, 
and  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  large  regional  and 
state  associations  of  newspapers  and 
also  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
which  spoke  for  the  weeklies  and  some 
small  dailies.  The  task  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  code  committee,  working  with 
Gen.  Johnson,  was  to  draft  mini¬ 
mum — not  maximum — rates  of  pay 
which  could  be  used  by  the  smallest 
newspaper  represented.  The  code 
committee  also  set  up  a  “professional” 
classification  for  editorial  people  on  a 
minimum  pay  basis  of  $3S  a  week — 
exempting  them  from  Uie  law’s  op¬ 
erations.  That  departure  from  real¬ 
ity  further  enraged  the  editorial  folks, 
not  only  the  already  angry  Guild 
spokesmen,  but  people  who  had  been 
lukewarm  toward  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the  late 
Paul  Y.  Anderson,  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of 


the  most  brilliant  and  best  paid  men 
in  Washington,  got  genuinely  mad  at 
the  publishers.  Personally,  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  membership  in  the 
Guild,  but  he  soon  outdid  Heywood 
Broim  in  calling  names  and  denounc¬ 
ing  the  publishers  as  exploiters  of 
writing  people  and  of  child  labor. 

It  was  Anderson  who  supplied  the 
already  supercharged  Hugh  Johnson 
with  the  ammunition  for  his  attacks 
on  the  publishers  as  delayers  of  the 
code’s  completion,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  Guild  which  frequently 
sought  postponements  of  hearings  for 
which  the  publishers’  conunittee  was 
ready.  It  was  Anderson,  according 
to  Washington  gossip  current  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1934,  who  helped  Hugh  John¬ 
son  draft  the  famous  letter  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  signature  accepting 
the  code.  This  letter  acidly  remarked 
that  the  First  Amendment  did  not 
give  the  newspapers  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  firetraps,  to  print  obscenity, 
libel  or  lewdness. 

The  publishers  were  not  blameless 
in  letting  themselves  in  for  cracks  of 
that  nature.  They  did  anger  the  Guild 
leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  included 
some  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  of 
the  land.  And  they  did  not,  at  any 
time,  make  their  position  entirely 
clear  either  to  the  Guild,  their  em¬ 
ployes  or  to  their  readers.  They  had 
fought  a  good  fight.  They  had  fought 
it  on  behalf  of  their  readers,  for  while 
the  destruction  of  the  free  press  right 
might  put  some  newspapers  out  of 
business,  the  greater  injury  would  be 
the  suppression  of  news  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  a  democracy  must  have  if  their 
form  of  government  is  to  function. 
The  publishers  fought  for  the  public — 
but  neglected  to  tell  their  own  story 
to  the  public.  Outside  of  trade  circles, 
the  reporting  job  was  not  well  done. 

•  •  • 

EVEN  worse  was  the  public  relations 

job  on  the  question  of  child  labor. 
The  publishers  let  the  screaming 
propagandists  get 

The  Facts  away  with  the  charge 

Aboat  U)  they  had  de¬ 

layed  adoption  of  the 
Carriers  code  because  it 

would  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  employment  of  boys 
under  14  as  sales  and  carrier  em¬ 
ployes;  (2)  that  they  had  wangled  an 
exception  into  the  article  of  the  code 
which  prohibited  the  employment  of 
youngsters  imder  16  years  of  age.  The 
President,  after  signing  the  code,  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  child 
labor  clause  and  requested  that  a 
special  report  be  submitted  to  him. 

Readers  of  FIditor  &  Pubusher  know 
that  several  years  before  NRA  was 
even  an  idle  dream,  the  newspaper 
business  had  been  working  for  the 
elimination  of  yoimg  children  from 
carrier  forces.  The  movement  had 
been  started  by  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association,  which 
had  made  a  survey  of  carrier  forces, 
determined  the  number  of  boys,  their 
age  groups,  and  their  earnings.  It 
had  instituted  a  campaign  for  the 
training  of  carrier  boys  in  business 
methods,  had  urged  its  monbers  to 
abolish  the  sale  of  papers  by  young 
children  at  night,  and  had  insisted 
that  only  boys  who  maintained  good 
standing  in  school  be  given  a  place  in 
newspaper  circulation  forces.  These 
objectives  were  well  cm  the  way  to  at¬ 
tainment  when  NRA  became  effective, 
and  the  “exception”  about  which  so 
much  to-do  was  made  appeared  in 
this  article  of  the  newspaper  code: 

“Publishers  shall  not  employ  per¬ 


sons  xmder  16  years  of  age  except  tl^ 
who  are  able,  without 
health  or  interference  with  howiw 
day  school:  ** 

“(a)  to  deliver  newspapers; 

“  (b)  to  sell  newspapers,  *pro»jy 
that  no  such  person  Aall  be  enolM 
in  street  sales  between  7  paT^ 
a  jn,  from  Oct.  1  to  March  31  «  w 
tween  8  p  jn.  and  7  a  jn.  from  Aa»  i 
to  Sept  30;  and 

“(c)  to  perform  other  part-time ». 
vices,  but  not  in  manufacturii^  ^ 
mechanical  departments,  for  not  imti 
than  three  hours  a  day,  betwsmT 
am.  and  7  p.m.,  provided  that « 
person  \mder  14  years  of  age  shaDk 
so  employed.” 

That  was  the  publisher’s  ptopo^ 
It  was  not  forced  upon  them  bp  4 
government;  in  fact,  the  Presite 
didn’t  like  it  Neither  did  Seentm 
Perkins.  Eventually  both  accepted  a 
arrangement  which  permitted  the  as. 
ployment  as  carriers  of  boys  of  14, 
der  the  conditions  generally  set  brit 
above.  The  newspapers  -nlimtalj 
maintained  these  regulations  dk 
NRA  was  given  the  coup  de  graces  aJ 
they  are  generally  prevalent  to^. 
Relations  between  the  ChildiWBs- 
reau  and  the  newspapers’  repnia- 
tatives  have  usually  been  cordial  Am 
the  ICMA  people  made  it  plain  tfai 
they  were  talking  straight  from  At 
shoulder.  That,  again,  has  never  bia 
made  clear  to  newspaper  readm 

Instead,  newspapers  got  the  ask 
for  defeating  the  Child  Labor  Amod- 
ment  to  the  Constitution— or  rathe 
got  the  blame  from  the  propagandhk 
for  that  law  on  the  charge  that  Aq 
defeated  beneficent  social  legislatia 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  We  m 
speak  with  a  clear  conscience  on  tki 
subject,  for  this  paper,  recognizing  tk 
defects  of  the  amendment,  nevertk- 
less  advocated  its  ratification. 

Publishers’  associations,  howwB, 
called  attention  to  the  injustice  h- 
volved,  to  children,  families,  and  hoi- 
ness  in  restricting  youngsters  fra 
employment  of  any  kind  before  that 
18th  birthday.  Grant  that  there  mi^ 
have  been  a  selfish  interest  here,  ^ 
the  best  age  for  a  newspaper  catiht 
is  between  13  and  16  years.  The  loar 
age  limit  was  out  by  agreement.  If  tk 
upper  was  to  be  barred  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  the  majority  of 
newspapers  would  have  been  tempo¬ 
rarily,  at  least,  without  carrier  forces. 

An  18-year-old  boy  no  longer  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  boy;  he  won’t  suknit 
to  the  discipline  and  training  that  cm 
be  given  to  a  boy  two  years  younge 
and  he  wants  more  than  the  $3  or  a 
a  week  that  looks  like  the  image  of 
Mammon  himself  to  the  14-16  ye«r- 
old  carrier.  Several  newspaper  a«o- 
ciations,  for  these  reasons,  called  tk 
attention  of  their  members  to  tk 
dangers  the  amendment  held  to 
newspapers  and  urged  its  defeat  a 
state  legislatures. 

Our  own  view  is  that  their  effoTs 
contributed  in  only  a  minor  way  * 
the  amenolment’s  long  languishmo' 
in  limbo.  Other  forces,  notably  tk 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  fought  it  * 
the  logic  that  it  would  give  the  sW 
control  of  the  child  until  his  or  kr 
18th  birthday,  and  that,  by  inferenct 
it  would  endow  the  state  with  contra 
over  parochial  school  educa^ 
Newspaper  support  was  divided.  W 
Church’s  stand  was  solid.  But,  siw* 
newspapers  were  divided  and 
they  don’t  constitute  a  single 
but  one  composed  of  many  s^wn* 
units,  they  were  a  safer  target  thtf 
the  Church  and  they  have 
been  tagged  as  lacking  humanity. 
organized  public  relations  of  the  ne**" 
papers  are  better  today  than  tbC 
were  10  years  ago — but  they  are  ^ 
not  good  enough  to  catch  up  with  A* 
false  propaganda  of  that  bygone  aF 
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Some  people  just  watch . . .  others  want  to  know  why 


All  the  tumult  in  the  world  today  cannot  drown  out 
the  questions  that  arise  in  active,  intelligent  minds. 
Nor  will  thinking  people  ever  be  so  shocked  at  the 
rapidity  and  impact  of  events  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
tent  merely  to  gape  at  the  world  drama  before  them. 
These  people  will  ask  — and  ask  again— "Why. 
Who.'"  "When?”  "How?"  And  they  will  not  be 
content  with  stcx:k  answers.  Nor  with  anonymous 
hunches.  Nor  with  journalistic  footwork  that  moves 
them  mentally  two  steps  forw  ard— and  two  backward. 

These  people— because  they  are  thinking  people- 
are  more  interested  in  significant  facts  than  insignifi¬ 
cant  details.  More  interested  in  the  relation  between 
e'ents  than  the  mere  relation  oj  them.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  inierprefa/kn  of  what  has  happened  than 
in  mere  condensations  of  new  s  for  easy  mental  filing. 

And  this,  pmhily,  is  the  reason  for  a  most  remark- 
a  e  shift  in  the  reading  habits  of  thinking  people 
^nce  Pearl  Harbor.  This  is  the  reason  that  intelligent 
mericans  by  the  thousands  are  turning  to  Newsweek. 
True.  Nfw  sw  EEK  prides  itself  on  its  swift,  virile 
reporting  . .  .  and  on  the  alert,  far  fl  ung  organization 
at  siphons  in  the  news  at  its  inception.  But  even 


more  important  to  New.sweek  readers  is  its  ability 
to  interpret  the  news  ...  to  give  the  full  signijicance 
t)f  events  wherever  they  may  occur. 

Every  page  of  Newsweek  bears  the  imprint  of  men 
w  ho  have  earned  the  right  to  an  intelligent  audience 
.  .  .  men  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  judge  and 
evaluate  the  conflicting  events,  the  moves  and  coun¬ 
termoves  in  this  world  convulsion. 

Among  these  men  are  Admiral  William  V.  Pratt 
and  Major  General  Stephen  O.  Fuqua  on  the  war.. . 
Raymond  Moley  on  national  affairs  .  .  .  Ernest  K. 
Lindley  on  the  Washington  front. ..and  Ralph  Robey, 
far  sighted  economist.  In  addition  to  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news,  these  authorities  regularly  conduct 
their  ow  n  columns  in  NEWSWEEK  . . .  giving  you  their 
signed  opinion  on  important  happenings  and  trends. 

These  factors— plus  Newsw'EEK’s  Periscope,  which 
predicts  with  great  accuracy  news  that  hasn’t  hap¬ 
pened  yc/  — have  attracted  over  500,000  intelligent 
families  to  this  unique  news  magazine.  This  includes 
more  net  paid  lircalation  per  dollar  among  leaders  in 
business,  industry  and  government  than  is  offered  by 
any  other  magazine. 
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$363,579,000 
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254,089.000 
251.314.000 
230.270.000 
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1.  MEMPHIS  . 

2.  Houston  .  •  • 

3.  Atlanta - 

4.  New  Orleans 

5.  San  Antonio 

6.  Dallas  •  •  ■  ■ 

7.  Fort  Worth 

8.  Louisville  .  • 

9.  Birmingham 


BIGGEST  AREA.  BIGGEST  POPULATION 

Memphis'  Market  has  the  largest  area  and  population  in  the  South — 76 
counties  in  W.  Tenn.,  E.  Ark..  N.  Miss,.  S.  E.  Mo. — with  2I/2  million  population. 


TREMENDOUS  BUSINESS  GAINS 


Memphis  is  one  of  the  very  top  cities  in  the  country  in  sales  gains.  1942 
business  conditions  are  25 7o  better  than  1941  — 10%  better  than  national 
average. 


HALF-BILLION  DOLLAR  COHON  CROP 


1942  valuation  of  cotton  and  seed  grown  in  the  Memphis  Market  will  surpass 
$500,000,000.  Memphis  is  the  world's  largest  cotton  market. 


NAVAL-MILITARY  CENTER 


A  huge  naval  air  training  base,  naval 
ground  school,  naval  hospital,  an  army 
general  depot,  and  army  general  hos¬ 
pital  are  adding  tremendously  to 
Memphis'  buying  power. 


STEADY  GROWTH 


America's  4th  fastest-growing  big 
city.  Memphis'  population  is  now 
3 1 1 .000 — the  Sugar  Ration  Count. 
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